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Editorial 


THIS number of THe Dus.in REvieEw differs from those which 
have appeared during the past two years in that the papers which 
it prints are not planned round a single theme, but, on the con- 
trary, are deliberately diverse in character. A principle of unity is 
nevertheless here, for the intention has been to provide a repre- 
sentative selection from the papers prepared in many parts of the 
country during the past two or three years for delivery before 
audiences of the Newman Association, which is the Graduate 
Division of the University Catholic Federation of Great Britain. 
The contributions have been chosen for their variety, to show 
something of the wide range of interests which may be found 
actively engaging the attention of the members of that Association. 
It is important that the range should be wide. A university, said 
Newman in a phrase that has become famous even though based 
on a misunderstanding about the derivation of the word, ‘by its 
very name professes to teach universal knowledge’; and when 
there is increasing specialization in the universities, especially in 
technical fields, an Association which may be said to exist not least 
to supply the deficiencies of university education must not be itself 
open to the charge of specialization. It must, on the contrary, aim 
more and more at fulfilling the real purposes of a university, by no 
means interpreting the term ‘adult education’ as a mission to 
those who have never been to universities at all but regarding it 
with due humility as something necessary for those who have. 
Their university training, in another phrase of Newman’s, has 
been, of all too frequent necessity in an arduous world, ‘sacrificed 
to some particular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or 
profession, or study or science’, instead of being ‘disciplined for its 
own sake, for the perception of its own proper object, and for its 
own highest culture’. Such a miscellany as this which we now 
publish can of its nature do little to show what the Newman Asso- 
cation seeks to do to help in this full sense to complete the education 
of its members, but it can at least show that the approach is broad, 
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stimulating and humane. 
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The Newman Association, standing alone in its field, has 
therefore a threefold responsibility ; towards its own members, in 
giving context, as it were, to their own particular qualifications; 
towards society, in making that contribution of which Newman 
also wrote, aiming ‘at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the 
national taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration’ ; and towards the Church, in 
pursuing the apostolate among their professional colleagues, 
among others who have passed through the same universities, and, 
indeed, among their educated fellow-countrymen in general, who 
are more and more interested to know ‘what the Catholics have to 
say’ about all problems and topics of discussion that arise. This 
special number of THE DuBLIN REVIEW will justify itself if it serves 
in some sense as propaganda for an Association dedicated to work 
of such vastness and such importance; drawing the attention, it 
may be, of some who ought to make their contribution to that 
work but do not do so. 

It is a tribute to the standards of the Newman Association 
that most of the papers here printed were prepared without any 
idea that they might be published. We very much hope that the 
reception of this present collection may warrant the appearance 
of another of a similar kind; not so much from any thought 
that it may become an added inducement to those who address 
Newman audiences if they know that they may be writing to be 
read by larger numbers afterwards (for there is little reason to 
think any such inducement necessary) as because that wider 
public is so often deserved. The regular publication of what might 
be termed the Selected Proceedings of the Newman Association 
would give not only its members but others too the benefit of work 
done for a body which, while national in its organization, is de- 
centralized and local in character. These present papers were pre- 
pared for meetings held in places as far apart as Newcastle and 
Brighton. With its strength in local circles all over the country, a 
means of circulating what has been delivered locally is clearly 
desirable. Whether it can be done again remains to be seen; 
meanwhile, it must be added that this present compilation could 
not have been assembled without the patient help of Mr. Philip 
Harris, of the National Council of the Newman Association, and 
the wise counsel of Fr Herbert Keldany, its Ecclesiastical Assistant. 
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HUMANISM AND 
HUMILITY 


Man’s Lot and Destiny 
By A. A. PARKER 


sophy of man, thus comprising the views that men hold about 

their own nature and man’s place in the universe, its connexion 
with the virtue of humility is closer than mere alliteration. Humility 
is the consciousness and acceptance of one’s limitations which 
prevents one from rising, or aspiring to rise, above and beyond 
them. Applied to humanism it will mean a conception of man 
which does not bestow upon him a power or destiny beyond the 
limits of his nature. To overstep these limits is to fall into pride 
which, as a vice, is the appetite for a perverse greatness dictated 
by the vanity of an inordinate self-love. 

The word humanism is of course strongly associated with a 
view of humanity as self-sufficient, rejecting dependence upon God 
and so denying him. Atheistic humanism is one type of human- 
ism; but its converse, theistic humanism, is another. To associate 
the former with pride and the latter with humility would seem to 
labour the obvious in a glaring way. But this division is not quite 
as simple as it appears. There are today atheistic interpretations 
of man’s nature professedly based on humility or constructed on 
basic facts of experience which make for humility. On the other 
hand there is also the accusation that a theistic humanism—and 
specifically our Catholic interpretation of human life and destiny 
—is not in reality based on humility but on the pride of human 
self-love. This inversion of our normal associations seems to me to 
be sufficiently interesting and not too obvious to merit some 
examination. 


|: THE word ‘humanism’ is used in the general sense of a philo- 


1 A paper read to the London Circle of the Newman Association on 15 September 
1955. Professor Parker, former Chairman of the London Circle, is Professor of Spanish 
at King’s College, University of London. 
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The classical age of modern humanism is the period of the [ sp 
Renaissance. It is in Italian thinkers of the fifteenth century, such | ca! 
as Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, that we first find in modern | wo 
times a glorification of man leading to an anthropocentric attitude | int 
to life. Ficino held that man, placed at the centre of the universe, J an 
straddling the material and the spiritual spheres, embraces the J the 
whole of creation. He rules the world of matter and is ‘God upon J phi 
earth’; with his mind he can rise to heaven and penetrate the J ma 
fabric of the universe. Indeed, man could make the heavens, 10 | 
Ficino thought, if only he had the necessary tools and had access [cen 
to the heavenly material. Man is thus a ‘rival of God’ and can in J pos 
fact by his very nature be content with nothing less than becoming [con 
God himself, because, since man is fundamentally a divine being flect 
he cannot bear to see in God any perfection and power which he fting 
does not himself possess. This process of becoming God is the con- 
tent of religion. 

For Pico, man is worthy of higher admiration than the angels, 
since he possesses a rank in the universal chain of being which is ‘to 
be envied not only by brutes but even by the stars and by minds 
beyond this world’. And this because, assigned a place in the 
middle of creation, his nature is not limited and constrained like 
that of the animals or the angels, but man with his free-will has 
the power either to degenerate into the lower forms of life or to be 
reborn into the higher forms which are divine. Man alone of all 
creation has, says Pico, the power to ordain for himself the limits 
of his nature. 

This self-glorification of Renaissance man has an element of 
pride that needs no stressing. Based as it was upon man’s position 
in the cosmos it was a philosophical pride, and one that, in the last 
resort, directly followed from belief in God. The existence of God 
at the summit of the ladder of being, a God from whom all things 
emanate and to whom they strive to return, was the support and theo 
guarantee of this human self-glorification. quie 

Today the dominant world view is very different from the neo-}10l 
platonism that nourished the Italian Renaissance. Today natural has 
philosophy presents a very different picture of man’s position inf"Uc 
the cosmos. He is not a special creation, but has evolved from sub- iner 
human ancestors which themselves, in common with all living#'Y!9; 
organisms, evolved from the lowest type of organic matter andj the 
ultimately from inorganic matter. Further, we now know that the has 
universe is infinitely vast and that our world is but an insignificant}'T0 
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speck in a measureless expanse of enormous heavenly bodies. How 
can man, if he is honest with himself, imagine that he and his 
world can have any significance in such immensity? No God who 
intended to give man any significance would have given him such 
an insignificant origin and such a minutely insignificant place in 
the universe. Philosophical pride is therefore no longer possible; a 
philosophical humility is the only fitting attitude. True, man is the 
master of nature in the sense of the lord of this world, much more 
9 than he was in Ficino’s day, but this world is no longer the 
centre of the universe and man is of necessity now too humble to 
postulate a personal God who can have any direct interest in or 
concern for so lowly a creature. At the beginning of his Gifford 
lectures, Man on his Nature, the late Sir Charles Sherrington, a dis- 
tinguished biologist, wrote : 


Today Nature looms larger than ever and includes more fully 
than ever ourselves. It is, if you will, a machine, but it is a partly 
mentalized machine, and in virtue of including ourselves it is a 
machine with human qualities of mind. It is a running stream of 
energy—mental and physical—and unlike man-made machines it 
is actuated by emotions, fears and hopes, dislikes and love. It bids 
fair to be master of this our planet—‘it looks before and after’. To 
what or to whom does it owe this eminent and seemingly unique 
status? It answers unhesitatingly that it owes it to itself. But to the 
semi-divine assembly which looks on, that answer would be imper- 
tinent but for its saving ignorance. We may suppose that if they 
hear it the stars smile. Human thought is left wondering. What is it 
all for? Man is too small and too perishable to be the object of 
this whole. A counsel is ‘let us endure and be quiet’—a counsel 
which is the easier to follow because it seems all that there is for us 
to do, at least at the present moment. 


The Gifford Lectures are contributions to the study of natural 





theology. Is this summons to humility—‘let us endure and be 
quiet’-—the natural religion to which the enormous progress of the 
biological sciences brings us? By the end of his book Sherrington 


ralfias arrived at a rather different answer. Examining the complex 
-jn[tructures and interactions of living organisms, he traces the re- 
b-finement of ruthless cruelty, predatory and parasitical, by which 
ing living things perpetuate their existence in nature at the expense of 
wndpthers. Through the apparent purposelessness of evolution nature 
theftas evolved man, and with man mind. And man with his mind 
ant/ntroduces into nature the values of beauty and gocdness and is 
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sickened at the ugliness, callousness and suffering of the process 
that brought him into being. And nature thus addresses man: 


You and yours once thought me rational; you said I had fore. 
sight and a purpose; you declared I had a plan while I created: 
you read into me a super-intelligence and design. Now that you have 
undeceived yourself about me, you seem to take it ill that where 
you used to say I showed intelligence, I show none; where you used 
to find design you find now none. But what would you? That I 
aped intelligence was the making of you. Aping intelligence as ] pla 
did, it required intelligence to read my pseudo-logical doings. If If ,, 
had been chaos what good would it have been for you to havef . 
intelligence? Intelligence amid chaos would have had no survival = 
value. You would therefore not have had intelligence... . tex! 

You thought me moral, you now know me without moral. How ing. 
can I be moral being, you say, blind necessity, being mechanism. f dra 
Yet at length I brought you forth, who are moral. Yes, you are f 4 

‘til [ 
the only moral thing in all your world, and therefore the only bel 
immoral. ” 

You thought Nature intelligent, even wise. You now know her f Pur 
devoid of reason, most of her even of sense. How can she have fof t! 
reason or purpose being pure mechanism? Yet at length she made et 
you, you with your reason. If you think a little you with your reason peri 
can know that; you, the only reasoning thing in all your world, and | 
therefore the only mad one. alee 

You are my child. Do not expect me to love you. How can | tual 
love—I who am blind necessity? I cannot love, neither can J hate. fcosn 
But now that I have brought forth you and your kind, remember f the ; 
you are a new world unto yourselves, a world which contains inf ¢ 4 
virtue of you, love and hate, and reason and madness, the moral 





and immoral, and good and evil. It is for you to love where love - , 
can be felt. That is, to love one another. not 1 
appe 

This view of nature, Sherrington continues, has deprived man of f°? 
the comforts with which supernatural religion sheltered him, andj”"8 
he concludes : very 
the e 

If you will, man’s situation is left bleaker. One feature of that ~ 


situation is that the human mind, such as it is, is left the crown of 
mind to which human life in all its needs has direct access. Com-[teps 
pared with a situation where the human mind beset with its per-ffrom 
plexities had higher mind and higher personality than itself to leanf,4;,, 
on and to seek counsel from, this other situation where it has no}. 
appeal and no resort for help beyond itself, has an element of - 
tragedy and pathos. Ours is a situation which transforms the human outh 
spirit’s task, almost beyond recognition, to one of loftier respons hol 
bility. It elevates that spirit to the position of protagonist of afrgur 
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virility and dignity which otherwise the human figure could not 
possess. It raises the lowliest human being conjointly with the 
highest, Prometheus-like, to a rank of obligation and pathos which 
neither Moses in his law-giving nor Job in all his suffering could 
surpass. We have, because human, an inalienable prerogative of 
responsibility which we cannot devolve, no, not as once was thought, 
even upon the stars. We can share it only with each other. 


By itself this final statement of man’s responsibility for im- 
planting the values of beauty, truth and goodness in the world is 
no different from what all moralists, whether Christian or pagan, 
said long before science began its great discoveries, but in the con- 
text of Sherrington’s description of nature it has a special mean- 
ing. Man gives birth to intelligence and moral values, which he 
draws from himself and not from God, for there is no God. The 
responsibility for creating and promulgating transcendental values 
belongs to man alone. This conclusion follows inevitably from a 
purely naturalistic or scientific philosophy ; but what has become 
of the humility with which Sherrington ostensibly began, namely 
‘et us endure and be quiet’ because ‘man is too small and too 
perishable to be the object of this whole’? Is it small and perishable 
to be the unique source of intelligence and goodness? Intellec- 
tually speaking—for moral judgements are irrelevant here—the 
cosmic smallness of man has brought not humility but pride, in 
the same way as for Ficino pride followed from the consideration 
of the dignity and excellence of human nature. Sherrington does 
not crudely say, as Ficino did, that man becomes God, but he is 
not in fact so very far removed from that position. It would thus 
appear that to connect the denial of God with an assertion of the 
essential humility of man’s position, emphasizing his smallness and 
insignificance, is an untenable position. It cannot fully answer the 
very real and tormenting problem of natural evil, unless it shirks 
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the equally real problem of the existence and apprehension by the 
human mind of beauty and goodness. 

If, however, the argument from human insignificance side- 
iteps the problem of evil it can lead to something very different 
om Sherrington’s anguished and almost desperate hope in evo- 
lution. It can lead to hedonism—to a practical working pagan- 


no : * . - . a . 
im. There is a discussion on this point in Norman Douglas’s 


nan 


nst 


yf a 


outh Wind. The tone of this discussion, as indeed the tone of the 
hole novel, is one of cynical humour, but the substance of the 
argument is intended seriously none the less, and the character 
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who conducts it is clearly the author’s mouthpiece. It proceeds as 
follows: 


‘,. . It strikes me, Heard, you attach inordinate importance to 
human life.’ 

‘It’s all rather complex,’ sighed the bishop. 

‘Now that is really interesting!’ 

‘Interesting?’ 

‘Why should you find it complex, when I find it simple? Let me 
see. Our lives are perfectly insignificant, aren’t they? We know it} 7, 
for a fact. But we don’t like it. We don’t like being of no account. , 
We want something to make us feel more valuable than we are. bel 
Consequently we invent a fiction to explain away that insig. f 4e 
nificance—the fiction of a personality overhead everlastingly occu- § aut 
pied in watching every single one of us, and keenly engrossed in our § pot 
welfare. If this were the case, we would cease to be insignificant, stat 
and we might try to oblige him by not killing each other. It happens 


to be a fiction. Get rid of the fiction, and your feeling of complexity —_ 
evaporates... .’ leac 
nific 


God is a fiction to give insignificant man a sense of self-importance f he 1 
—we are familiar with this common charge. But in this case the J self- 
argument is disingenuous, for earlier the discussion had taken this{ mor 


form: nize 
, imm 
... I have no further use for Oriental gods. 
; : “haa : this 
What is your objection to them? 
Mr Keith paused before replying. Then he said: ort 
“The drawback of Oriental gods is that they have been manu- 5 CO 
factured by the proletariat for the use of the aristocracy. They actfto in 
accordingly ; that is, they distil the morality of their creators which | 
I consider a noxious emanation. The classic gods were different. 
that- 
They were invented by intellectualists who felt themselves capable 0 
of maintaining a kind of comradeship with their deities. Men andj ¥ 4! 
gods were practically on a level. They walked hand in hand over reali 
the earth. These gods belonged to what one might call the horizontalfbasec 
or downstairs variety.’ abso] 
‘And those others?’ Lene 
‘Oh, they are the upstairs or vertical type. They live overhead. 
Why overhead? Because they have been created by the proletariat 
The proletariat loves to humiliate itself. Therefore they manufac} I 
ture a god who approves of grovelling, a god who can look downfeithe 
upon them. They exalt this deity to an infinite degree in point OfSher 
goodness and distance, and in so doing they inevitably abase them}, ; 
: : . . poest 
selves. Now I disapprove of grovelling. That means I disapprove = 
of upstairs gods.’ - ™ 
‘Upstairs gods be re 
‘If you walk into my front door as a distinguished visitor I amfwhol 
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as happy to show you the place. You can prowl about the garden, poke 
your nose into the pantry and learn, if it amuses you, all about my 
private life. But if you rent a high attic overlooking my premises 
and stare out of your window all day long, watching my move- 
ments and noting down everything I do, why, damn it, I call that 
vulgar. Staring is bad form. Vertical gods are inquisitive. I don’t 
like to be supervised. I don’t care about this dosszer business. My 
garden is for you and me to walk about in, not for outsiders to 
stare into... .’ 


'} The reasons here given for atheism are different. The men who 
believe in God are the proletariat grovelling before a master: they 
are therefore humble in status. The proletariat are vulgar ; and our 
cue f author desires the proud status of an aristocrat because he does 
ur f not want to grovel and to be vulgarly supervised. Therefore the 
nt | statement that man only invents God in order to escape from his 
insignificance and give himself importance is only an excuse. The 
leader of this discussion does not really believe in his own insig- 
nificance : on the contrary, he is so full of his own significance that 
ice f he will not admit the existence of God in order not to lessen his 
he f self-importance. The discussion is continued into the sphere of 
hisf morals. Here Douglas’s mouthpiece argues that he wiil not recog- 
nize the existence of immorality, will not condemn anything as 
immoral, because he refuses to interfere with other people. But 
this parade of benevolent and altruistic tolerance is again a cloak 
for the pride of self-love. He will not condemn others because he 
nu-fs concerned not to condemn himself or to limit his own freedom 
actfto indulge in his pleasures. 
ich} In short, Douglas’s whole argument—if it deserves to be called 
ble that—in defence of atheism and hedonism is based on the premiss 
nf Our lives are perfectly insignificant. We know it for a fact.’ But in 
verf reality Douglas does not know it for a fact : his argument is actually 
italfbased on the absolute significance of the individual for himself—so 
absolute that he can admit the existence of nothing higher than 
ad imself or of any restriction on his complete freedom to satisfy his 
‘gown absolute desires. 
fac-f The assertion of a cosmic or philosophical humility is therefore 
~ tither, as in Douglas, the cloak for a personal pride or, as in 
to Sherrington, the begetter of a communal pride in the evolutionary 
“Midestiny of the human race. And this must, I take it, inevitably be 
ove o4e “ ° ; 

. Humility on these grounds is impossible for the humanist. To 
be really and truly convinced of the insignificance of mankind as a 
atiwhole will bring with it an intimate conviction of one’s own per- 
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sonal insignificance ; and if a man is honestly and completely im. 
bued with this conviction he will, I presume, land in neurosis or 
insanity or else be driven to suicide. If a man cannot or will not 
believe in God he must, in some measure, consciously or un. 
consciously, either deify himself by regulating his life according to 
self-love, or else, with another form of pride, deify the human race 
of which he is a part. 

Thus for Hegel human history was the means by which the 
divine was shaping itself and taking form. Hegel led on to Marx 
for whom the historical process, fixed in the stages of the class war 
and the subsequent dictatorship of the proletariat, was to lead on 
to the classless society, the withering away of all governments and 
the reign of human perfection in a new Garden of Eden. Auguste 
Comte, midway between Hegel and Marx, did not hesitate to 
make humanity divine—humanity past, present and future, con- 
ceived as a Personality and endowed with the attributes of the 
Supreme Being. The Religion of Humanity, with its churches, 
liturgy and worship, which Comte founded, is of course naive in 
the extreme, but it was at least an honest avowal of what an atheis. 
tic humanism really signifies. ‘Twenty years ago, Cattell in his book 
Psychology and the Religious Quest advocated once again a religion of 
humanity, though not this time in an institutional form. Man, he 
held, can find salvation only in the worship and service of the 
Group Mind or the “Theopsyche’. And on this Dr J. C. Flugel has 
commented: “The religion of humanity is surely the religion of the 
nearer future.’ 

These implicit and explicit deifications of mankind are not, o 
course, without support, given the initial atheistic assumption. All 
that one has to do is contrast man as he is today with man as he 
was in the stone age, or better still, contrast the power and range ol 
the human mind with the biological activity of the first unicellular 
organism from which it has developed, with a development which, 
sO it is asserted, it somehow owes to itself. This mind, evolving 
from nature, has now mastered her and is wresting from her het 
last secrets which are giving him a Promethean power undream! 
of even in the wildest fancies of the ancient alchemists and 
magicians. Whatever conclusions may be arrived at about the 
dignity of human nature from the consideration of man’s status in 
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the universe, it is impossible to deny that, when man is considere(f law | 


as the maker of civilization, there is in human nature a source fo! 
a legitimate pride. 
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But that, of course, is not the whole story. Local wars have 
developed into world wars and our scientific and technological 
progress has devised terrifying means of mass destruction ; political 
tyranny, mental and moral enslavement on a mass scale, exist as 
never before. Instead of the Golden Age of peace and plenty fore- 
seen by the humanistic optimists of the last century we live in an 
age of uncertainty, anxiety and apprehension. 

This aspect of crisis is mirrored in one type of modern philo- 
sophy, that of existentialism, which as a ‘movement’ has left a 
recognizable if not always clearly definable mark on much of the 
European literature of this century. Rebelling against essence 
(i.e. metaphysics), existentialism concentrates on existence (1.e. 
the concrete human situation, the specifically human experience). 
Its starting-point is the radical contingency of being, the insuffici- 
ency of existing things to explain their own existence. I exist, but 
might not have existed. Why then should I exist? I exist with 
aspirations, but these come up against constant checks, and the 
final check of all is death: I exist in order to cease to exist. Here in 
a philosophy of experience whose initial emphasis is on the con- 
tingency of the human individual, we might expect to find a 
philosophy of humility. Existentialism in all its forms is indeed 
very far from being a philosophy of humanistic triumph: loneli- 
ness, frustration, anxiety, dread are for it the keynotes of human 
experience. The whole movement is in fact a very definite reaction 
against the optimistic humanism of the nineteenth century. Are 
the atheists among the exponents of existentialism led by the con- 
tngency of being and these keynotes of human experience to 
humility ? 

For Sartre the contingency of being produces a situation of 
plain absurdity. Man is ‘a stark staring fact’. He is just ‘there’. 
Why ‘there’ rather than ‘here’? Nobody knows—t is just as if he 
had been thrown there by somebody. By whom? Nobody. Why? 
For no reason at all. That is the fundamental human situation, 
beyond which there is nothing. When man awakes to consciousness 
and to life he awakes in the middle of a journey in a tale told by an 
idiot. Everything is purposeless and absurd: there is therefore no 
God. Consequently there are no absolute values and no universal 

moral law. Responsible to himself alone, the individual becomes a 


redjlaw unto himself. Sartre is quite explicit: ‘Man is the being who 
fof aspires to be a god’; or again, ‘Man is basically a desire to be God.’ 





As such he must try to overcome the instability in his finite and 
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contingent existence by controlling and dominating external der 
reality—things and other persons—by making it yield to his} sis: 
sovereignty in a relationship in which it is the ‘object’ and he the } unl 
‘subject’. But in the relation with another person it is not only ] | ma 
who ‘see’ him, he also ‘sees’ me; his individuality and freedom thus | wit 
threaten to invert my sovereignty into enslavement. 

Emmanuel Mounier has summarized Sartre’s conclusions in } stof 


this way: us. 
the 

Fundamentally, therefore, another-person is someone who 1; § nos 
staring at me... . The stare of another-person thus converts me f no 1 


into an object within his field of vision. As far as I am concerned, ion 
another-person is a “system connected with experiences beyond my he. 
Capacity to attain, and a system in which I figure as one object me | 
amongst a lot of others’. He thus represents the complete negation f ca 
of my experience as a subject. But, he does not just make me into f and 
an object—I become a despoiled and dispossessed object as well. ... f Mor, 
It is, in fact, my freedom, that is to say, the most intimate part of 
me, which is drained off by him. I am this being-for-another person 
which I become when I am confronted with him, but I cannot get 
rid of him. . . . Thus, the impingement of another-person, far from 
being the promise of a harvest, merely sows the seeds of death andf el 
damnation. “The existence of another-person is the cause of my ot 
Original Sin.’ It is the cause of my Original Sin and of my Eternalf tt 
Damnation, because death, in the minds of those who survive me, 
and of all future generations, definitely turns me into a for-another- 
person type. 


presi 


its ta 


This conception of external reality as a threat directed against fire a 
oneself, an encroachment on one’s individuality, hemming it infReve 
and captivating it, is summed up in the well-known statement atffhese 
the end of Sartre’s horrible, but in many respects brilliantly clever, fthe c! 
play Huis clos: ‘Hell is other people’. The human situation, forf‘a el 
Sartre, is thus one of loneliness and frustration. It is so, however,}vell 
not because he is imbued with a consciousness of the humblenessfome 
of man’s lot in life, but only because of a pride that refuses tofwhen 
surrender any part of freedom in submissive attachment to thefthara 
world and other persons. resort 

I have not been trying to argue that atheists must of necessity} Tl 
be proud men. That would be both uncharitable and untrue. Suchputhe 
men can all in their private lives exemplify the natural virtue ofperha 
humility. I have been concerned not with individual humanistsfXg it. 
but with humanisms—with reasoned views of human life. What [ffnts, 
have so far wanted to do has been to examine whether the newpicluc 
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| developments in the humanistic thought of our times—the empha- 
sis On man’s insignificance on the one hand, and on his ontological 
unhappiness (if I may be permitted the phrase) on the other—has 
made it necessary to modify our traditional association of atheism 
with pride. The answer seems to be no. 

However, in fairness to the pure humanists, one ought not to 
stop there. We do, of course, find our own guns turned against 
us. While we diagnose pride either in the reasons for atheism or in 
the consequences drawn from it, the atheist humanists can diag- 
nose the same thing in our theism, thus implying that humility is 
no more apparent in our view of human life, despite our protesta- 
tions, than it is in theirs. They argue that our belief in God 1s only 
the projection of our super-ego, a wish-fulfilment by which we too 
escape the recognition of our own insignificance and thus buttress 
and justify our own individual pride. Dr J. C. Flugel, in Man, 
Morals and Society, puts it this way in terms directly relevant to my 
present subject: 


At its best, religious experience produces not a humbling but an 
elevation of the spirit, the ego being somehow raised to the position 


of the super-ego, the child to that of the parent, the worshipper to 
that of his God. 


As an intellectual attack on theism this particular shot misses 
its target, for the fight must be waged on another battlefield. There 
are arguments for the existence of God, evidence for the fact of 





Revelation, and the Church has credentials for her authority—all 
these can and must be subjected to a rational scrutiny. However, 
ihe charge that ‘religious experience produces not a humbling but 
an elevation of the spirit’ becomes something different when it is 
kvelled, not by a Freudian psychologist against theists, but by 
some of our fellow Christians against us Catholics specifically, 
hen they accuse our theology and our piety of being at heart 


thetharacterized by a lack of humility and therefore, in the last 


ity 


resort, by pride. 
The first to make this accusation was, of course, Luther, and it is 


ichutherans, followed in most respects, I believe, by Calvinists and 
-ofperhaps by most Evangelicals in general, who are today re-assert- 
istspag it. For convenience they may all be referred to here as Protes- 
t Ifants, if we bear in mind that this term will not, in this connexion, 
ewpiclude Anglicans, or at least not most of them. A full and very 
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lucid exposition of the doctrine I shall now attempt to summarize the 
can be found in Agape and Eros by Anders Nygren. phi 
For Protestantism there are two types of religion in the sense of 
two types of relation between man and God: in the one God is for } vali 
man the sovereign Lord who has absolute authority over him—} infi 
this is the way of humility; in the other God is for man someone } by 
who can satisfy all his needs and desires—this is at bottom the way f utte 
of self-love. The former is the Protestant way the latter the f thir 
Catholic. In the Catholic way man is conscious of a fundamental f best 
want, he seeks his ultimate happiness; only God can satisfy this | Goc 
want ; man therefore seeks God in his own interests and mounts up f Goc 
to him by his own efforts ; in loving and serving God man is there- J has 
fore seeking in salvation his own good and his own happiness. This f urec 
is a refined form of self-love when compared with the crude forms f mar 
of worldly egoism, but it is essentially self-love all the same; this} conc 
form of the love of God is an acquisitive love, whose aim is to gain} to C 
possession of an object which is regarded as valuable and which any 
man feels he needs. Even though God is described as the Azghet} 1 
good, this does not alter the fact that he is degraded to the level off tran 
a means for the satisfaction of human desire. Instead of remaining f of p 
humbly on his own level man strives to rise up to God’s level, spiri 
which he does by acquiring merit through a righteous and piousfAll t 
life. The Catholic doctrine of merit was the stumbling-block forfa th« 
Luther as it still is even for those Protestants who have tried tofnoth 
understand the Catholic doctrine of grace sympathetically andfis an 
fairly. For while we affirm that there is no merit without grace,fhas | 
they retort that there is still for us no salvation without merit. but ; 
Grace makes it possible for us to win salvation but it is merit that{Such 
must actually win it. While grace gives us all the equipment forfium: 
our ascent to God—both the starting-point and the effective powerf(risi 
to mount—yet it requires our co-operation: grace achieves its endfthe | 
only when man fully uses the possibility offered him for his ownfsder: 
salvation. Thus man’s own efforts enter into salvation. The Protesf B 
tant objection to merit is that it appears to determine God’s willfiumi 
and to force his hand, since the creature to some extent constrainsfbetwe 
the Creator; and to hold the possibility of this is to violate theflimit 
fundamental and total humility that must always be man’s side infnot s¢ 
his relation with God. than 
What I want to isolate in this criticism of the Catholic concep} sel 
tion of man’s relation to God is this question of humility—not ifpur h 
order to trespass into the sphere of theology, but in order, withimfntery 
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| the framework of my subject, to relate it to humanism or the 
philosophy of man. 

For Protestants, man in relation to God has absolutely no 
value in himself. To state, as we do, that the human soul has an 
infinite value, is in their eyes to lessen God’s majesty and authority 
by giving him a motive for loving man, whereas his love is an 
utterly spontaneous, unmotivated gift. Man being ‘absolute no- 
thingness’ is totally unworthy of this love ; when inspite of this, God 
bestows his gift of love, it follows that man belongs absolutely to 
God to whose love he surrenders unconditionally. For him to love 
God in return because God is his ‘highest good’, implies that man 
has an independent life of his own apart from God. God is meas- 
ured by human standards, and even though he is judged to be 
man’s ‘highest good’, yet man’s attitude to him is still relative, 
conditional on his being such a good; whereas man’s submission 
to God must be complete and unconditional, obedience without 
any thought of reward. 

It is no part of my purpose here to enquire how this doctrine is 
transposed into a personal religious experience or whether the type 
of piety it gives rise to is in fact one that exorcises the demon of 
spiritual pride more effectively than our own Catholic piety can. 
All that I am concerned with is the premiss, the starting-point for 
atheistic philosophy of man. The affirmation that man is absolute 
nothingness, with no possible value whatever in the sight of God, 
isan assertion of humility beyond which it is impossible to go. It 
has been given forceful utterance in our day not only by Nygren 


Jbut also by the so-called ‘Crisis Theology’ of Barth and Brunner. 


Such a humility, however, cannot be the starting-point for a 
humanism since it is the radical negation of all human values; 
Crisis ‘Theology pours scorn upon the word humanism. Thus to 
the humanism without humility which I have previously con- 





idered we can now add humility without humanism. 
But to say that man is absolute nothingness is surely not 


willftumility but self-abasement. Humility, like all virtues, is the mean 
insfbetween extremes; it is the recognition and acceptance of the 
theflimitations of human nature, not seeking to overstep them but also 
e injnot seeking to go below them and make them more far-reaching 





than they really are. Humility goes hand in hand with the virtue 


ep self-respect, and we owe respect not only to ourselves but also to 
t ijour human nature. The issue between the Protestants and us is the 


himfaterpretation of the doctrine of original sin: we cannot hold that 
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human nature has been totally corrupted—warped and twisted yes,f an 
but still inherently good, like all being, by the mere fact of its} eff 
existence. And to the charge that our conception of the relation off vell 
man to God lacks humility there is a simple philosophical answer me 
which can be found, together with much else, in Fr D’Arcy’} ma 
masterly work, The Mind and Heart of Love. Man, like other living} fun 
beings, must, by the force of his nature and the instincts which pro-f con 
ceed from it, seek his own well-being. Desires spring from hisf use 
nature, from what he is, and they are concerned with the preser§ will 
vation of his being and with its development and perfection. hf 
that sense an individual man is bound up with himself in a way inf well 
which he is not bound up with anybody else, and no-one else canf the 
share his conscience and responsibilities. It becomes nonsense,f Nov 
therefore, to rule out all reference to self. God has so made manf peo} 
that he cannot but desire what is good for himself. If he realizes§ dail: 
that God is his highest good, that love of God is what is best forf Rec 
him, he cannot help trying to love him according to his naturalf the 
capacity. To rule out the self entirely from human love, whether stud 
love for another human being or love for God, is to create an ab-f verte 
stract love which has no life in it. God cannot condemn as pride inf trace 
us the movement towards him of that desire and capacity for lovef mur 
which he has himself implanted in us. Nor will he give us salvation{ smal 
by doing violence to our nature, by refusing us the exercise of free fiftee 
will which he has made part of that nature. Grace does not destrog 
all that is human; it perfects and elevates it. ness ¢ 
Humility is therefore not incompatible with a humanism thatf howe 
recognizes in man a natural desire for God. A humanism tha{mate 
brings man into relation with God as his highest good is the safe {rom 
guard against the pride of human self-sufficiency and again§ T 
man’s making himself the creator of values instead of their refnucle 
ceiver and custodian. It is not pride to stress the dignity of thefprom 
human person, to assert that man’s position in the universe is verjpavili: 
far from being insignificant and to admire his wonderful achievefaviliz 
ments as the maker of civilization. But it is pride to stress thes§bomb 
things exclusively and not to see the fundamental human paradoxfused. 
A true humanism will proceed with caution when assessing thqresult 
dignity and achievements of man. Finite being is of necessity suciself-d¢ 
that there can be no good without its corresponding evil. Thétis ey 
greater the power that man wields, the greater is the harm as weir Rc 
as the good that he can and does do. the Br 
We are back to the political and social reasons that make thifhe fa 
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es, | an age of anxiety. Everywhere we look we can see the paradoxical 
is} effects of man’s progress. Drugs are discovered that can mar- 
off vellously cure diseases, techniques devised that can remove or ease 
mental disorders ; but at the same time these advances have given 
ys} man a new and far-reaching power over human personality: the 
ne} fundamental individuality of the person is not now beyond man’s 
o-{ control, and political rulers in certain places have not scrupled to 
hisf use these drugs and techniques in order to break the minds and 
er-f wills of their opponents. 

Int The progress of civilization is also the conquest of ignorance as 
‘inf well as of disease. Universal education is the necessary medium for 
anf the spread of knowledge and for perfecting the use of reason. 
se) Nowadays everybody can read, but what do the majority of 
anf people prefer to read? Many of the most popular organs of our 
ze daily and weekly press can scarcely be opened without shame. 
forf Recently our public conscience was stirred by the existence of 
raf the Horror Comics. A distinguished American psychiatrist had 
herf studied the effect of these in their country of origin. Crimes of per- 
ab-§ verted violence of a peculiarly revolting quality have been directly 
>inf traced to their influence: children have been convicted for ‘lust 
ove murders’, assaults on babies and old people, the burning alive of 
ionf smaller children. ‘Even psychotic children did not act like this 
ees fifteen years ago,’ comments the writer. 

roy These are aberrations which cannot affect the intrinsic good- 
ness of the civilizing process which they in part pervert. Shadows, 
however, are cast by every light, and there is nothing in the 
material techniques of progress themselves to prevent the darkness 
fom spreading. 

The supreme paradox of human achievement is, of course, the 
regnuclear power that man is now controlling: on the one hand the 
thfpromise of a stupendous revolution in the material conditions of 
erpcivilization, on the other hand the threat of the total destruction of 
veqcivilization itself. It is a grimly ironical situation that hydrogen 
1esgbombs must be manufactured in order to prevent them from being 
loxfused. We knew already that global catastrophe was possible as the 
thresult, in the political sphere, of aggressive frenzy or desperate 
uclelf-defence, but now it has been suggested that the possibility of 
Tht is even inherent in the practical application of nuclear research. 
we@sir Robert Robinson, an eminent chemist and former President of 
the British Association, has brought to our notice how completely 
thithe fate of each one of us depends upon the theorizing of the 
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nuclear physicists being 100 per cent correct and not just 99.9 per 
cent: according to him a small margin of error could conceivably 
set the whole world on fire. The nuclear physicists discount his 
warning by denying that error is possible, and we must, of course, 
believe them; none the less the only assurance we can have is their 
word that they know what they are about. 


That the physical stability of the earth should be dependent : 


upon the finite intellects of scientists and the unsteady prudence of 
politicians is a new development in history. But the values of 
civilization have always been dimmed by the shadow man casts 
upon the earth. Perhaps the most significant aspect of the paradox 
of modern human development can be seen in the fact that while 
medicine has been conquering disease, psychology has been re. 
vealing the existence of dark forces within the human personality 
that point to a fundamental sickness in human nature. I conclude 
with quotations from two essays on Freud in Lionel Trilling’s The 
Liberal Imagination: 


. .. Despite popular belief to the contrary, man, as Freud con- 
ceives him, is not to be understood by any simple formula (such as 
sex) but is rather an inextricable tangle of culture and biology. And 
not being simple, he is not simply good; he has, as Freud says 
somewhere, a kind of hell within him from which rise everlastingly 
the impulses which threaten his civilization. He has the faculty of 
imagining for himself more in the way of pleasure and satisfaction 
than he can possibly achieve. Everything that he gains he pays for 
in more than equal coin; compromise and the compounding with 
defeat constitute his best way of getting through the world. His 
best qualities are the result of a struggle whose outcome is tragic. ... 


Quoting a passage from Freud, which concludes ‘we are all ill, ie. 
neurotic; for the conditions required for symptom-formation are 
demonstrable also in normal persons’, Trilling continues: 


We are all ill : the statement is grandiose, and its implications— 
the implications, that is, of understanding the totality of human 
nature in the terms of disease—are vast... . 

We come then to a remarkable paradox: we are all ill, but we 
are ill in the service of health, or ill in the service of life, or, at the 
very least, ill in the service of life-in-culture. The form of the mind’ 
dynamics is that of the neurosis, which is to be understood as the 
ego’s struggle against being overcome by the forces with which tt 
coexists. ... 
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Is it not justifiable to see in this the modern discovery of 
original sin? “We are all ill, but we are ill in the service of health’ 
—this statement we can make our own, although we shall extend 
the conception of health beyond the natural order into the sphere 
of personal salvation. But in the natural order alone is not this 
recognition of human sickness the humility in which all men can 
and should meet—the humility without which any humanism 
must be self-frustrating? 








THE HOLY GHOST IN 
HISTORY 


Further Thoughts on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine 


By JOHN SCARISBRICK 


affair. No doubt the fruits of truly humble and charitable 

historical scholarship are greater humility and greater 
charity. But man is a wilful being and he can use history for a 
hundred false purposes—as material for the exercise of his ever- 
green faculty for fabrication, in order to justify himself, his race or 
his creed; as a universal judiciary through which to indulge an 
arrogant censoriousness ; as an immense backcloth on to which to 
project his own prejudices and whims, as though thereby to ratify 
them. It is bad enough when any of these things happens—for 
history thus maltreated will have its revenge and send forth the 
guilty party a narrower, meaner, mentally crueller person. But 
yet worse things can happen to history than abuse of this kind. 
Having marched down the centuries amidst the ranks of mankind 
as a private, any student of history may be tempted to discover a 
baton in his brief-case and promote himself gratuitously to the 
rank of field-marshal: and field-marshals, as every reader of a 
Sunday newspaper knows, seem to have an easy way with re: 
shaping the past. Any student may be tempted to claim that 
history declares to him its own overall meaning or pattern; that 
an empirical study of the past will reveal its intelligible structure 
or pattern—indeed that the climax of studying it is a philosophy 
of history. Voltaire, Hegel, Marx, Toynbee (to name but a few) 
have each claimed to have extracted from history the secret of its 


Nasa should deny that the study of history is a perilous 


1 A paper read at Brighton on 31 March 1957, at a Regional Conference of the 
Newman Association of which the theme was ‘Historical Truth: The Catholic 
Approach’. Dr Scarisbrick is Lecturer in History at Queen Mary College in the 
University of London. 
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t inner dynamism, the laws of historical movement. And each 
claim, I believe, has proved false. History cannot explain itself, 
cannot be summarized in a couple of sentences as (for example) 
the story of man’s progressive enlightenment, or of relentless class- 
struggle that must end in a classless utopia. To discover a phil- 
osophy of history is to suffocate history. 

But you and I know that all creation is part of a divine plan, 
that man was made for a special destiny, that a new world-order 
was proclaimed by our Lord, that He set up a Church that can- 
not fail, that its mission is to bring all men to their heavenly 
destiny. These are theological facts, known by faith, not historical 
ones. But they immediately provide a vision, an interpretation of 
history. If therefore any design to extract a meaning or purpose 
out of history (a natural philosophy of history) is illicit—is asking 


US F too much—the fact remains that a theology of history is contained 


‘le | in the very data of Revelation. A Catholic who is also an historian 
‘et | will want to call together these two levels of his thought, and 
#1 crown his empirical, technical discipline with his heavenly know- 
CI f ledge. This can, it ought, to be done—provided that he who does 
'¥ it remembers that he is dealing with two distinct sources of infor- 
“nt mation, that he is bringing together two autonomous disciplines, 
°F neither of which can add to or subtract from, let alone dictate to, 
YT the other, since the truths of each are verifiable by different 
for} criteria. It is a difficult and possibly dangerous task. But the point 
the Fis that, unlike say Marx’s or Toynbee’s ventures, it is perfectly 
7 legitimate. And I want to indulge in it now. 

nd, 

ind “ * x 

T a 

the I take as my starting-point two facts about the Holy Ghost. 
fa The first, and most obvious, that our Lord promised to send Him, 
‘1 the spirit of Truth, to His Church after His departure, thereby to 
hat bring the Church to all Truth and hold it secure therein by virtue 
hat} of His continued indwelling in the Church. Secondly—a corollary 
ul} of this fact—the Holy Ghost is the soul of the Mystical Body of 
ohy which, of course, Christ is the head and you and I members. We 
a may draw parallels between this Body and the human body—both 


grow, for instance; the health of each is affected by the condition 
be of the component members of each; and for both the soul is the 
onic 


“thet Mind, the rational faculty. The Holy Ghost then is the repository 
of Truth and the living mind of the Church. 
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When our Lord said that He would send the Holy Ghost to act 
as guardian and expositor of Truth, He meant that the Holy 
Ghost would explain to the Church more and more what it, the 
Church, was and is. Not only did He promise that the Church 
would grow physically ; He also meant that it would grow in self. 
knowledge. This growth of self-knowledge in the members of the 
Church is achieved by co-operation between the mind of the 
Church, the Holy Ghost and the human minds of the faithful, the 
former drawing the latter forward to a surer and deeper under- 
standing of the life and structure of that Mystical Body which 
they themselves compose. In bringing us to all Truth, the Holy 
Ghost is bringing us to Himself. Deepening self-knowledge of the 
Church is the outcome of a dialogue between the spirit of Truth 
and the faithful, in which the Holy Ghost calls the Christian to 
question Him and then answers the questioner’s loving curiosity. 
Thus does the Mystical Body, like the human, grow up. 

By turning to history, the Catholic can watch this process 
through the ages. He, and he alone, can find a meaning in history 
—as a purposeful, organic development, instead of that discon.- 
nected succession of haphazard events that must be the empirical 
historian’s offering. Surveying the welter of events that compose 
the human history of the last two thousand years, the efforts and 
the follies, the entries and exits of numberless contending men, he 
can discover beneath and beyond this flux something continuous, 
meaningful, accumulative—the evolution of the mind of the 
Church, the ripening interplay of human and divine intellect. And 
if he is a good Catholic and thinks with the Church—that is, with 
the Holy Ghost—he will at the same time be watching his own 
mind evolving down the centuries, watching historically how he 
comes to think as he thinks, to know what he knows. Psychologists 
tell us that even the secular study of history satisfies a deep human 
need—for it attaches us more firmly to our past, shows us our past 
and therefore helps to explain ourselves to ourselves; in short it 
helps to end our quest for a sense of belonging and inheriting. How 
deeply true is this for a Catholic. He need disown nothing of what 
has gone before. Even during the direst years of war, famine and 
plague the Mystical Body continued to grow up. Even during the 
darkest age the Holy Ghost continued to brood over the bent 
world ‘with ah! bright wings’. 

This process is of course most clearly seen in the history of 
dogma, and it is a process described by Newman with classical 
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act | majesty. I need scarcely remind you of how, by turning to history, 
oly | the Catholic can watch the inner meaning of the corpus of Revela- 
the | tion being drawn out and declared by an articulate Mystical Body. 
rch | In history the Catholic can, for example, observe the early Church 
elf. | realizing the meaning of Peter’s primacy, observe the doctrine of 
the | the hypostatic union fighting to establish itself in its fullness, or, to 
the | take a later example, observe the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
the} ception struggling to arrive in the Catholic consciousness, until in 
er-} 1854 Pius IX should declare it an article of faith—in all a process 
ich} of unfolding, maturing, fulfilment; a process in which the mind of 
oly | the Mystical Body clarifies itself. 

the Think then for a moment what the Protestant revolt of the six- 
uth | teenth century meant. Luther denied implicitly the doctrine of the 
tof Mystical Body. He denied the validity of tradition; he claimed 
ity} that the Christian may believe nothing more than is explicitly 
contained in Scripture and called for an absolute return to the 
ess | letter of Scripture. How utterly un-Catholic is this attitude. For a 
ory} Catholic, Truth is living and therefore growing, the product of 
on- | that unceasing dialogue which I have already mentioned. For a 
calf Protestant, Truth is fixed, sealed, dead. A Catholic believes in 
ose} a continuous evolution that embraces every moment of time; 
indj_ a Protestant (at any rate a genuine Protestant) disowns fifteen 
hef centuries between the writing of the gospels and the coming of 
us, | _Luther—fifteen hundred years that are lost to man, a black night 
the} when Truth went underground and the Holy Ghost slumbered. 
nd} For him, the Protestant, the Church is always trying to recover the 
ith} past, trying to get back to an original, primitive simplicity of apos- 
wnf tolic times; for him, to be a Christian is almost an archaeological 
hef undertaking. Development is inconceivable. But for a Catholic, 
ists} apostolic times merely mark the beginning of a process still incom- 
xan} plete. He alone knows the true meaning of progress. ‘To be deep 
yast f In history,’ said Newman, ‘is to cease to be a Protestant.”! 

t It It is not only in the development of doctrine that the Holy 
low} Ghost can be seen at work in history. After all, the Church is more 
hat} than her dogmas. She is also a collection of imperfect human 
andf beings living in a humdrum world and contending with it with 
the} varying success. And as a physical institution the same story of 
ent} logical and progressive development can, I think, be seen. Let me 
give you one example—the evolution of the religious Orders. 

r of At the expense of foreshortening a complex story, we may say 
ical ’ Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (1878), p. 8. 
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that the history of Western monasticism has a beginning in the 
fifth century, when Europe was entering what were to prove 
centuries of disorder—when the inter-continental empire of Rome 
was falling and barbarian tribes swarming across Europe. It 
seemed that the achievements of generations would be swept aside 
by their headlong rush; that that prototype of law and order 
which Rome had devised, the culture of ancient Greece that 
Rome had inherited and nursed, that Christianity itself might 
perish in the tumult. It was in this moment of enormous crisis that 
Benedict gave to Europe his monastery—a fortress of calm and 
security where the champions of the faith, retreating from turbu- 
lence without, could find refuge and sanctification. For six dark 
centuries the faith and culture of Europe were virtually kept alive 
in Benedictine monasteries. No other institution could have per- 
formed this role. Rightly has St Benedict been called a father of 
Europe; finely has the historian of English monasticism written 
that Benedictinism was an institution exquisitely suited ‘to a 
civilization in travail’.' 

But by the twelfth century times had changed. The Church 
militant had replaced the Church suffering. The Church could 
turn now to a different offensive. This is the age of the working- 
out of the Gregorian reform, the age of the Crusades and the spec- 
tacular blossoming of western culture. It was soon found that the 
monk alone could no longer serve the Church in its new mood. A 
different, more flexible instrument was required that could carry 
the faith into lost areas of Europe which lay untended by the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical structure, and later form an intellectual spear- 
head in the newly risen universities. A new kind of apostolate was 
called for; and it fell above all to Assisi’s most revered son to pro- 
vide it. The friar was a new kind of man, specifically different 
from, if complementary to, the monk, living actively among the 
people, preaching and administering the sacraments in the grow- 
ing towns and villages, choosing to move into and conquer the 
world in this way rather than to retreat to the wilderness and the 
contemplative life. 

Nor was this the end of the evolution. The sixteenth century 
was to see a challenge offered to the Church as grave as that which 
the friars had met. I do not mean simply the challenge of militant 
heresy—for it is a grave mistake to see the revival of Catholicism 
at this time as no more than Rome’s reaction to Luther and 


1 Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (1941), p. 10. 
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the? Calvin. The Catholic reform of the sixteenth century, whose 
ove} origins preceded the coming of Protestantism, began with a double 
yme} purpose far nearer home than the rebuttal of the external enemies 
Tt} ofthe Church. In the first place it was an attempt to breathe new 
side} life into a secular clergy who had allowed their pastoral work to 
der} decay; in the second, it was an immense social apostolate under- 
hat} taken to aid victims of war in northern Italy, victims of mounting 
ght} poverty in a period of inflation, victims of disease—especially a 
hat} newly-arrived and rampant scourge, syphilis. To undertake this 
and| giant labour the older Orders were in the main unsuited or unable. 
bu-| The challenge thus called forth a further evolution of the regular 
ark} clergy—the clerk regular, neither monk nor friar, more flexible 
live} and mobile than either. Such, for example, were the Barnabites 
yer-— and the Oratorians, and above all the Jesuits, joined by an ever- 
r off growing variety of nuns; men and women ready to give themselves 
ten} entirely to what was, J think, a new kind of apostolate—sancti- 
0 af fication through works of mercy—and later to win back so many 
lost provinces from that Protestantism which had taken as its 
rch central doctrine the worthlessness of good works. And so the evo- 
uldf lution of the idea of a regular clergy has continued down to our 
ng-— own day. 

eC Of course it might be said that this evolution is simply dic- 
thef tated by expediency, is a pragmatic reaction to external events. 
|. Af Certainly it is this—but it is also more than this. In a very real 
ry} sense each step in the evolution has been the result of a re-think- 
‘ist- | Ing, a re-appraisal (often agonizing) of how the Church is to organ- 
-ar- | ize itself in order to fulfil its purpose the better. Evolution is the 
was} result of the Church understanding itself more intimately. External 
yro-f crises provoke the Church to self-examination, to asking itself what 
ent} it really is. The solution of each crisis by means of the logical 
the} development of the old to suit what is new is a discovery of what 
ow: | the Church must become in order to be the Church more fully, in 
the} other words is a deepening of self-knowledge. The growth of insti- 
the } tutions as well as of doctrine is a consequence of the introspection, 
that interiorization, which consists in communication between 
ury | human minds and the mind of the Mystical Body, the Holy Ghost. 
‘ich Other examples of this kind of evolution could be given—the 
ant | growth of papal government, for instance. I believe that one could 
ism | argue that the Church no longer strangles and burns heretics as it 
andj did freely, say, four hundred years ago, because, in getting older 
and more mature, it has come to recognize that physical violence 
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ill becomes an adult; that one of the fruits of growing up is (or 
should be) a calm tolerance; that in persecuting it is misrepre- 
senting itself to the world. As an historian I am not concerned 
with deciding whether sixteenth-century persecution was right or 
wrong. That is not an historical question. But as a Catholic I am 
convinced that it was. As a Catholic I rejoice that our conscience 
in the matter has now changed. I believe that in this, as in other 
things, the Church has come to a fuller understanding of itself. In 
the most exact sense of a much-abused word, I believe that the 
Church is now more enlightened. 


* * * 


So far I have tried to discuss the role of the Holy Ghost in pre- 
siding over the process of the unwrapping, drawing out through 
time, of the mind of the Church. Now I want to elaborate my 
theme a little. 

At the hub of our faith there lies a complex of tensions: com- 
plementary, but to our minds antithetical doctrines. ‘Thus God 1s 
at once transcendent and immanent; a divine and a human nature 
were joined in the hypostatic union; the Church is both visible 
and invisible ; our religion is at one and the same time one of love 
and of fear. There is tension, so to say, between God’s foreknow- 
ledge and our freedom ; between our body and soul ; between, the 
philosophers tell us, our essence and existence—and so on. Now! 
think that you will agree that the human mind is instinctively 
tempted to release any tension of this kind. It mistrusts the 
polarity, the dualism, which generates it and seeks to break down 
a complex of opposites into a single strand of thought. To do so in 
Catholic theology is promptly to fall into heresy. It has often been 
remarked that what really distinguishes most heretics is not s0 
much the fact that they get hold of falsehoods but rather that they 
fasten on to half-truths. Thus, remember God’s immanence only 
and forget His transcendence and you are a pantheist ; remember 
His transcendence only and forget His immanence and you are a 
deist; boggle at the complexity of the hypostatic union and you 
fall into any of the several monophysite heresies; allow human 
liberty to be swallowed up by divine predestination and you are 
fast on the way to becoming a Lutheran or, more likely, a Cal: 
vinist. In essence then the heretic is simpliste; he insists on simpli 
fying an intended complexity and solving a necessary problem by 
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(Or denying that a problem exists. History is littered with examples of 
re- | those who could not or would not accept what I hope you will 
ed} pardon my calling “double-barrelled dogmas’. It has been the 
or} role of the Holy Ghost in history (as guardian of Truth) to main- 
am | tain in equilibrium this complex of opposites, to keep at full 
ice | stretch these tensions which the minds of the faithful could never 
ner | have sustained unaided. In this role the Holy Ghost may be de- 
In} scribed as the arch-complicator, the arch-mystifier. And thus 
the | history is full of examples of His stepping in, so to speak, to uphold 
complexity, to vindicate the cause of mystery, to forbid the 
human mind to rush forward to synthesize what must remain un- 
resolved antitheses. ‘The early Councils proclaim Christ God and 
man and uphold the delicate intricacy of the Trinity; Trent 
re- | declares the necessity of good works as well as of faith, and re- 
igh f affirms the mystery of irresistible grace cohabiting with human 
my } liberty; and so on. If on the one hand the Holy Ghost draws the 
human mind forward to a deeper understanding of the faith, on 
m- | the other it relentlessly holds up before those minds its impene- 
1 is} trable mysteries. 

ure If you agree that the human mind is instinctively tempted to 
ble} reduce and to simplify, I think you will agree that it also suffers 
ove f from what is almost the opposite defect—no less elementary, but 
yw: F somewhat more difficult to define. I mean inelasticity, rigidity; a 
the f tendency to convert the temporary into the permanent, the in- 
wl} different into the essential; not so much narrow-mindedness as 
ely | concrete-mindedness, naiveté rather than malice. It is a weakness 
the f to which we Catholics are peculiarly prone, thanks to the nature of 
wn f our religion. But unlike the previous mental weakness of which I 
) inf have written this tends to produce dangerous papists rather than 
een f heretics. However, let me stop trying to define the thing and give 
. $0 f you an example. 

hey Of course we know as Catholics that Truth cannot be whittled 
nlyfdown, that one cannot compromise on essentials or pick and 
ber} choose dogmas according to taste. But it is of cardinal importance 
‘e af that we should be clear in our minds exactly what is and what is 
yous net contained in the inviolable casket of Truth. Just as there is a 
nanfpoint where heaven and earth meet, so there is a point, for 
are} instance, where divine law gives way to human policy—and it is 
jal-} important that a Catholic should be able to mark it, to distinguish 
plif the relative from the absolute, to remember that in so far as it is a 
, byfhuman institution the Church must change with the world in 
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which it lives. No doubt this can appear as a dangerous doctrine 
but in fact it does no more than point to another tension tha 


must exist in a balanced Catholic mind. Thus though Peter’s rock} 


remains firm, the Church must constantly be bargaining with the 
secular State. Its permanent political theory consists of a fey 
broad axioms; it has no precise doctrine. Its relations with the 
State are in the best sense opportunistic. It is not committed t 
any form of society, feudal, capitalistic or what you will; nor t 
any one form of secular government—be it monarchy or democ 
racy or what you will. It demands no particular institution but 
seeks rather to modify existing forms in accordance with the 
demands of Christian life. 

All this may seem obvious enough. But history is full of ex. 
amples of Catholics who have quite unpardonably multiplied the 
articles of our faith and have failed signally to distinguish between 
what belonged to their own day from what is eternal. At variou 
times Catholics have accorded divine mandates now to monarchy, 
now to aristocracy, now to democracy, now to Liberalism, now to 
Fascism, now to the landlord, now to the peasant proprietor. 
There is scarcely a cause known to humankind for which Cath. 
olics have not at one time or another claimed direct and positive 
divine approval. 








Nor is this the sum of offences of this order. Theology is doubt. 
less the queen of the sciences, but she is a benevolent, enlightened 
monarch. There is a terrible temptation to turn her into a tyrant.| 
do not have to remind you of how often Catholics have attempted 
to erect a kind of intellectual totalitarianism in which for example 
the Bible is misused as an infallible source-book of history, cos 
mology, physics and so on, or the Summa Theologica given the statu 
of sacred scripture, or Quadragestmo Anno an exclusive finality. 
History has been trimmed in the name of Truth. Genuinely 
scientific statements contested by theology, and so on. That the 
Catholic Church is the enemy of true scholarship is a slander 





which some thoughtless Catholics have merited. 

For thoughtlessness it is. Those who have been guilty of any d 
the things which I have mentioned have not just been foolish. 
Objectively they have offended against the Holy Ghost. In each 
case they have failed to understand the mind of the Church by 
failing to understand the nature of Revelation—and no doubt 
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ine, here as elsewhere history records that the Holy Ghost has not 
that} forgotten His charge. Did not St Thomas carefully distinguish 
rock} between the natural and the supernatural orders? Trent re-drew 
the the dividing line between things human and things divine which 
fev} many previous Catholics (including the Englishman John Fisher) 
the} had obscured? 
dt} In this respect I believe that it is the role of the Holy Ghost in 
© tof the divine economy to see that faith is employed economically. It 
noc-} draws boundaries and breeds a healthy relativism. It stands as a 
buf sentinel at the gates not just to protect the body of Revelation 
thef from invasion from without but also from inflation, at the hands of 
headstrong humans, from within. To change the metaphor, I see 
f exf the Holy Ghost as a heavenly customs officer searching us to 
| thf make sure that we are not trying to dump any unworthy cargo 
veel on Peter’s bark—and you and me always trying to evade Him, 
‘10uf always trying to slip one past Him. Of course, the temptation to 
chy) do so is very great. Humanly speaking it is so much easier to 
W lf believe that what is ought to be and ever will be (especially if it 
etol.§ suits you) ; so much easier to believe that what we think is guaran- 
ath teed truth—and thus to stop thinking. But dogmatism is the child 
itive of a peculiar form of laziness. 


_- 


ubt: * * + 
ened 
ntl} In the last eight hundred years of its history, the Church has 
ptetf undergone three distinct major crises; has thrice, it might have 
mplf seemed to one forgetful of our Lord’s promises to it, thrice been 
cosfin mortal peril. The first, which occurred in the late twelfth and 
tatu§ thirteenth centuries, belongs to the intellectual order; for it was 
lityfcaused by the return to Europe via Spain and Sicily of the bulk 
inelyf of the surviving works of Aristotle plus a large measure of Arabic 
t thtfand Jewish philosophical writings. It is difficult for us to imagine 
ndeffrerhaps why this event should have provoked so grave a crisis. To 
understand it we must remember that western Christendom, 
though it had known a little Plato, had so far grown up in almost 
lish complete ignorance of all but two of Aristotle’s works; that what 
eachinow returned to an intellectually vivacious Europe after voyaging 
h byfacross the Islamic Empire from Baghdad to Spain was a complete, 
oubthoherent, metaphysical system, not just un-Christian, but, thanks 
fe’ t0 largely to its sojourn in Mohammedan lands, positively anti- 
pilyfChristian. For the first time in its history the Church found itself 
Vol. 231. No. 474. C 
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opposed by a full-sized and highly articulated rival natural theo 7 
ogy and seemed to be in danger of being swamped by it. t 
We cannot dwell now on the story of how this threat was overg 5 
come. Suffice it to remind you that it is the great glory of § 
Thomas above all others that he embraced the aristotelian corpug 1 
stripped it of its anti-Christian accretions, then bound it to ancieng ( 
strands of Christian thought and finally placed it as the metaf t 
physical substructure for Revelation. But I mention this cris b 
because it brought to the fore in acute form a problem whic p 
deserves attention. cl 
From almost the date of its birth, the Church has been exer al 
cised by the problem of integrating human knowledge witf c 
revealed truth. For about seventeen hundred years the probleng yc 
was, briefly, to determine exactly how much of pagan, classica cc 
cuiture the Church could accept and employ. There was contro§ tr 
versy on this point among the early Fathers, more in the nint§ ic 
century, in the eleventh anc twelfth and again in the fifteenth ang m 
sixteenth. But now in the thirteenth, the very size and importancg na 
of that portion of Greek wisdom which had been handed back t 
the West from Islam gave heightened intensity to the old comco 
troversy. Catholic reaction to the pagan Aristotle varied from pr 
wholesale, uncritical acceptance to wholesale, uncritical rejectiogf thi 
—with a dozen intermediary attitudes. se 
Leaving aside the question of whether or not Thomism is @qu 
completely stable synthesis of Aristotle, Augustine and Revelatiom[ner 
I think you will agree that the principle which led St Thomas anf§Ca 
his master St Albert to attempt the synthesis is of quite magisteriqcer 
importance. That the human mind can reach out to meet thgatt 
divine, that a pagan philosopher has prepared a platform upog(ai 
which Revelation may reside, that the natural order is fulfilled§spe 
not discredited, by the supernatural—this was a thesis that migiffing 
be said to have revolutionized Catholic thought. It was not jugln 
that the synthesis involved a re-thinking of the whole content qo 
knowledge but also that the belief that this could and should bflivi 
done was itself a huge re-thinking of the scope of the CatholffCh 
intellect. And as a matter of fact it was a thesis the realizatiogthe 
of which, by bringing about the baptism of Aristotle, turnepfa 
threatening defeat into enduring victory. mer 
The second period of crisis—that of the Reformation—b@iull 
longed, I think, to a different order—the moral ; for the crux of tipcat 
problem was the spiritual anaemia of the Church, its terrib™ 1 
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heol filure to reform itself during the fifteenth century—while the in- 
tellectual or dogmatic problem was not just subsequent but also 
overf subsidiary to this greater impasse. 
of § But let me leave the Reformation there if I may, and move to 
rpuf what may justly be described as the third major crisis of the 
cient Church’s recent history. This is of double interest. First because, 
netsh though it begai at least a century ago, it is still with us; secondly 
cris because 1t combines the dominant characteristics of the two 
vhicf previous periods of stress. It is both an intellectual and a moral 
crisis. I mean, of course, the failure of the Church to retain the 
exerp allegiance of the so-called working classes and their loss, to so 
wit considerable an extent in some countries, to Marxism. I think 
ybleng you will agree that this loss was due in part to a moral short- 
ssicag coming, a lack of charity, on the Church’s part, and it is certainly 
yntrof true that the clash between dialectical materialism and Cathol- 
nintf ism also belongs to the intellectual order—a clash probably far 
h ang more serious than the alleged conflict between faith and the 
‘tanog natural sciences. 
ickt® How has this crisis been countered so far, and how are we to 
com continue to counter it? To cease to be an historian and become 
from prophet for a moment, I should reply that, like its predecessors, 
-ctiog this crisis has called for, and must continue to call for, a deep 
searching by the Church of its own heart and mind. It has re- 
n is@quired not only that you and I should try to uncover and give 
atiomnew meaning to the Church’s apostolate as did Ignatius Loyola, 
1s aneCardinal Pole and Gregory XIII, for example, in the sixteenth 
stericentury, but also that we should constantly be reviewing, in silent, 
et th@attentive dialogue with the Holy Ghost, the role of secular, non- 
upomCatholic thought in our faith as did St Thomas. Newman was 
filled§speaking the mind of St Thomas when he wrote: ‘From the beginn- 
migigmg the moral Governor of the world has scattered the seeds of 
ot juglruth far and wide over its extent . . . these have variously taken 
ent @ot and grown up as in a wilderness, wild plants indeed, but 
ald Mlving.”! We may single out the Holy Ghost as the mind of the 
itholfChurch, but every single human act of philosophical reflexion, be 
zatiogthe human Catholic, Marxist or Mohammedan, has the character 
urna dialogue between God and man. The Holy Ghost is calling all 
men to converse with Him. It is for us to gather up into Catholic 
:—b@ullness those wild plants grown from seed that heaven has 
of ticattered outside Peter’s acknowledged demesne lands. The 
errib 




















1 Newman, Essays Critical and Historical (1870), II, p. 232. 
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Church can cast ‘the gold of fresh tributaries into her refiner’s 
fire or stamp on her own coin, as time requires it, a deeper 
impress of her Master’s image’.’ 

Let me suggest to you the direction in which I am thinking. 
Nobody can read the Communist Manifesto, 1 think, without being 
impressed by the fierce moral indignation which animates it. 
Marx was enough of a Jew to be something of an Old Testament 
prophet preaching a new moral order as well as a new, earth- 
bound eschatology—a fact which leaves the strong impression that 
the driving-force of Marxism is neither its materialism nor its 
economic theory but rather the righteous anger of honest, out- 
raged conscience. But righteous anger is righteous for all righteous 
men—not just for Marxists. The honest verdict of the outraged 
conscience of a German Jew must also be valid for an honest 
Roman Catholic. Yet how slow some Catholics have been to see 
that what was apparently outside them belonged intimately to 
them; how slow some Catholics have been to consider the possi- 
bility that the Spirit of Truth might have held up the principles of 
social justice before the eyes of a non-believer, might mysteriously 
have allowed those principles to be wrapped up in a farrago of dia- 
lectical materialism. Instead some Catholics have condemned 
out-of-hand, have preferred to describe the present crisis in terms 
of black and white, of the clash of incompatibles, of a ‘war of 
minds’ and so on—terms which misrepresent reality crudely and 
make the task of recovering lost ground doubly difficult by pre- 
venting the Catholic mind from profiting from Marx. For profit it 
must. Indeed it has already done so. (It is impossible to believe 
that the human mechanism by which the Church’s consciousness 
of the urgency of the social crisis was so momentously awakened 
towards the end of the last century was not in part supplied by the 
challenge of Communism.) And profit therefrom the Catholic 
mind must continue to do. Peter’s bark can fish in all waters, and 
not just for souls. All that is good and true, wherever it is, yearns 
for fulfilment in the Catholic synthesis. And so I am tempted to 
this speculation: Catholic fullness allowed St Thomas to graft 
the wisdom of Athens on to the divine message and hail Aristotle 
as “The Philosopher’; in the midst of a similar enterprise in the 
early sixteenth century, Erasmus could cry ‘St Socrates, pray for 
us!’ Will our Catholic grandchildren ever express similar sent 
ments towards Karl Marx? 


1 Thid. 
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Meanwhile the Holy Ghost continues to dwell in the Mystical 
Body. That means that He dwells in you and me, is calling you 
and me forward to interrogate Him with fond curiosity, is clarify- 
ing our minds by keeping them mystified, is washing away impuri- 
ties in our faith by demanding that we hold apart what is eternal 
from what is contingent; is asking that we enrich what is divine 
with what is human. The dialogue is unceasing. I dare to say that 
even in this attempt to understand the many-sidedness of the 
Holy Ghost you and I have been a single party in a conversation 


| between heaven and earth. The Church’s constitution is not 
‘| simply monarchical; it is both monarchical and supremely indi- 
| vidualistic at one and the same time—and here is a new tension, 
-}anew polarity. The mind of the Church is evolving in you and 
-}me. You and I are shaping the Church as we grow with it. Like 
| priests, bishops, the Pope himself (though on different planes), you 


and I are helping, or should be, to bring the Church of tomorrow 


|into being. And this fact is at once a source of our dignity and 
'| responsibility. 
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with 
[toe talk will deal mainly with the morals of communica- 








tion, seen from a lay point of view. You may think this a} muh 
curiously pompous and ponderous theme, or even wonder} ‘ea 

if I am spoonerizing, accidentally transposing words. This is not} It is 
so. I do not intend to discuss the communication of morals as such} ©0M 
Aesop, la Fontaine and Jane and Ann Taylor need fear no rivalry| erod 
from me! The morals of communication is the only phrase I canj mun 
find for the enormous and complex problem which confronts ouy ; ‘ 
generation and its successors, and which should be thought ou} atu 
before, too late, it has been settled by rule of evil thumb. The} 
Like it or not, we face today a number of facts previously un} OVer- 
known on so large a scale and in such continual interaction. One blow 
is the increasing industrialization of our planet, which makes i} Past, 
urgently necessary to establish new kinds of awareness in larg) ny s 
numbers of primitive people hitherto fairly happily illiterate, abl sou: 
to live and work without needing highly verbalized intellectud} — T 
techniques. Another is the increasing amount of naked power conf Piece! 
centrated in the hands of people of limited intelligence in countrie thoug 
already long industrialized. A third is the urgent importance of Inv 
getting across to both these groups the knowledge of eternal ant phies 
objective values which are as vital for the new culture patterns 4 utilita 
for the old. The fourth is the increasing ease with which commun the gr 
cations can be made to eye, ear emotion, and nervous syste of tha 
without arousing thought to appraise the intention with whic! hindme 
they are made, the truth of their content or the result acting up0 for Al 
them. This may be observed at a comparatively harmless level iif Passio: 
the efforts of commercial advertising to associate certain produc and th 
with an agreeable stimulus of the mating instinct; witness thp People 


lady who drinks milk with such bland, blonde winsomeness on tif born ‘ 
or evil 


which 





1 A paper read to the thirteenth annual Summer School of the Newman As 
ciation at Reading University on 12 August 1957. 
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hoardings, and the coster who cries his August apples as ‘Sweet 
Beauties in the Bath’. At its most terrible, the process reappears in 
the planned operations of the brain-washer, intent on imposing 
his own politico-philosophical ideology on the recalcitrant. 

All these facts are vital, alarming, and no more to be escaped 
than the changing seasons. Some of the questions they raise are 
inevitably being settled piecemeal, often without any clear idea of 
the issues involved. Others drift. Yet others are being answered in 
the wrong way. It is worth while to consider them all briefly, and 
with as much detachment as possible. 

First, world industrialization. This provess is depriving 
millions of people of back-breaking hard work, of satisfying 
creative activities, and of any say in their own economic destiny. 
It is uprooting them from the small emotionally comprehensible 
communities in which their ancestors lived time out of mind, and 
eroding habitual conventions of behaviour, especially in com- 
munal relationships, marriage, the upbringing of children, and so 
on, conventions which approximated more or less closely to the 
natural law, recognized biologically, habitually, or consciously. 
They are left in an emotional state like that of the ‘dust-bowl’ of 
over-exploited soil in America’s Middle West; grains of wind- 
blown human sand without relationship to one another, to the 
past, or to the future, without coherence or continuity, without 
any sense of belonging to places or groups and without any con- 
sclousness of meaning in their lives. 

The industrial revolution in this country happened slowly and 
piecemeal, among a people with a long tradition of liberty, 


| thought and individual responsibility and judgement. The miseries 


itinvolved were very great all the same. Many curious philoso- 
phies were worked out to rationalize and to defend its processes ; 
utilitarianism, an appeal to concentrate on the greatest good of 
the greatest number, lazsser faire, trust in the beneficient operations 
of that economic law known to earlier generations as devil take the 
hindmost, faith in an automatic progress bottling Jam Tomorrow 
for All. Every one of these was used, and used with intellectual 
passion, to justify those miseries. The struggle against the theory 
and the practice of exploitation was undertaken by two sets of 


# people. The one, adopting Rousseau’s theory that all men are 
born good, and that only outside influences make them unhappy 


or evil, set itself to destroy existent institutions and to devise others 
which should work better; their line runs true from Tom Paine 
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and Robert Owen to Marx and the Behaviourists. They gain con- 
siderable support by pointing out that theirs are the only plans 
tailored to fit an age as different from its predecessors as was the 
age of the agriculturalist from that of the nomad. 

The other set of people based their work quite simply on re- 
ligious grounds. Whatever economic laws might be formulated to 
justify such actions, it was still simply wrong to exploit the poor, 
to treat them as machines (which could unfortunately feel) and to 
ignore the fact that all men alike are made for God. It was this 
belief which energized Kingsley and Maurice and the Christian 
Socialists and their successors; this that drove Shaftesbury to ex- 
haust and almost to bankrupt himself in the long reiterated fight 
against coal owners, manufacturers, sweeps, and worst of all 
public inertia to stop the killing and crippling of children in mines 
and factories and chimneys; this thatenabled Manning to see clear 
and to stand firm in backing the struggle for the Dockers’ Tanner. 

The miseries of the industrial revolution today, both in primi- 
tive countries and in ancient non-technical civilizations, can be 
very much greater than they were in Britain. The process is 
swifter, the transition more sudden. Those who suffer, envious, 
helpless, aware of mechanical inferiority, are even more puzzled. 
Too often the only coherent philosophy offered to them, embrac- 
ing their new occupations and habits, and giving a sense of pur- 
pose, brotherhood and freedom behind the incomprehensible 
perplexity of their situation, is Marxism, put over in carefully over- 
simplified forms and ably linked with primal human reactions of 
fear, distrust, hatred and envy, on the one side, and the longing 
for communal solidarity on the other. 

We, who hold the tenets of Christianity about man’s nature 
and its fulfilment and destiny, inherit the cause of our predecess 
ors; but we inherit it on a large scale, and sometimes in a different 
form. It is still necessary to struggle against economic exploita- 
tion, and to arouse and to keep public opinion awake to the new 
struggle; public opinion which, like the Fat Boy in The Pickwick 
Papers, has such an infinite capacity for sleep and sleep-walking. 
It is still necessary to fight all those bodies which indirectly, or 
directly (as in South Africa), deny justice and the full exercise of 
human functions, religious, political, or economic, to any man or 
group or race. But in addition to all this—which is a considerable 
burden as it stands—it is also necessary to realize the fact that 
psychological and intellectual exploitation in the interests of 
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n- | nationalism, economic gain, and doctrinaire political philosophies 
ins | has sprung up with immense rapidity over the last forty years, 
he | over a new and enormous field. 
In dealing with this, it is urgent to think with as much clarity 
re- ) and precision as possible ; and to remember a number of awkward 
to | things. First, that it is urgent that something should be communi- 
or, | cated to vast numbers of people newly sensitized to ideas. Second 
to | that, to quote St Thomas Aquinas, ‘a man can only receive truth 
his | according to his own capacity’. Third, that (in consequence) truth 
an | may have to be presented according to what is known of that 
ex- | capacity ; otherwise it may simply be rejected as incomprehensible 
yht | and irrelevant. Fourth, that, nevertheless, truth must not be com- 
all | promised : for it is fatally easy to take for granted and to act upon 
nes | the slipshod and dishonest maxim that ‘he who wills the end must 
ear | will the means’, yielding to the temptation to do the wrong thing 
er. | for the right reason. 
ni- These considerations are also relevant in approaching the 
be | great urban groups of factory workers, transport workers, dockers 
. is} and other manual and technical employees whose power has in- 
us, } creased so enormously in our era. For the most part that power, 
ed. | political and economic, is wielded not through individual responsi- 
ac- | bility but by the weight of the unthinking mass, a mass of persons 
ur- | ofno great intelligence, actual or potential, a mass easily roused to 
ble | feeling but constitutionally averse to any form of mental exertion. 
er- | Their power is political not only because of the use of the vote, 
s of } with its varying significance, in all great modern communities, 
ing } liberal or totalitarian, but also because government depends not 
just on the acquiescence of the governed, as it did when their 
ure | private lives and work and responsibilities were of absorbing 
ess | interest (if only because, at the lowest level, they were engaged in 
ent | the primary struggle to eat) ; but even more upon their active con- 
ita- } sent, their feeling, which needs continual stimulus and satisfaction, 
ew } that political life is a mass activity in which their own lives can be 
vk | subsumed, illuminated and coloured. (In parenthesis it may be 
ng. } noted that the reason why women with young families are usually 
_ or} less politically conscious than men is that their personal lives are 
> of f still energetic, creative and fascinating.) 
.0rff he economic power of what English schools call the C and D 
ble} stream intelligences is of course most vividly exemplified in the 
hat} use of the strike. This exciting activity is prohibited in totalitarian 
_ off States; a prohibition enforced by pep talks on the one hand and 
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secret police activity on the other. It is still, perfectly legitimately, 
practised in free countries, where, however, it has two main weak- 
nesses. One is that it may be enjoyed for its own sake, for the sense 
of solidarity and group loyalty that it produces, and for the oppor- 
tunity it provides for discharging in picketing, shouting and vio- 
lence the emotional tension accumulated by boredom at work, 
The other, kindred, weakness is that emotional loyalty, not re. 
sponsible thought (of which their leaders perhaps deem: them in- 
capable), is demanded of those who take part; no ballot, open or 
secret, is usually taken on the issues involved; the question is 
simply one of support for elected leaders, and the way to get this 
support is by stimulating herd feeling, largely by the use of slogans 
and catch-phrases calculated to produce a given response. This 
activity is of course one form of communication, to be examined 
more fully later. 

The tacit universal recognition that so much depends, politi- 
cally and economically, upon the good will of persons of limited 
intelligence has had one alarming result, in a tendency to kovw- 
tow to their standards. This is particularly vividly apparent in the 
United States, where the tradition of individual liberty has be- 
come emotionally confused with that of intellectual equality ; but 
it is also plainly to be seen in Great Britain and some of the Com: 
monwealth countries, and to a lesser degree in Europe. The pur 
chasing power of this group, both in commodities and in ideas, is 
so large that all possible pains are taken to flatter it, to keep its 
members in a state of self-satisfaction, and to avoid any possible 
occasion of provoking inferiority feeling. As a result, most large- 
scale means of communication, the mass media of Press, films, 
radio, television, are geared down to the level of their understand- 
ing. It is said in America that the failure of Mr Adlai Stevenson to 
become President can clearly be attributed to his ignoring the one 
over-riding principle that politicians must at all times be ‘folksy, 
and conceal as sedulously as a Victorian débutante any fatal interest 
in the things of the mind. In Britain the tendency can be seen at 
work in education, in the attempt to prevent able children from 
learning to read before they are seven, in the pretence that there 
should be parity of esteem between schools for clever children and 
schools for stupid children, in the boosting of arts and crafts and 
the neglect of accurate scholarship, in the condemning of intellec- 
tual effort and the ‘bookish’ child, and in the reliance on ‘intelli 
gence tests’ rather than the wishes of parents to decide to which 
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schools children in doubtful categories should go. There is also— 
witness the mutilation of the Third Programme—a growing deter- 
mination to deprive the more intelligent of what they enjoy, and 
to supply only the lowest common multiple of entertainment, 
commercialized sport, screaming sopranos, sweaty, smutty comed- 
jans, parlour games such as ten-year-old children use to play at 
Christmas parties, and the self-styled ‘kiddult’ programmes of ITV. 

I have probably shocked you by using the word stupid; yet it 
is a shorter word than let us say ‘intellectually handicapped’ or 
‘mentally underprivileged’, and the meaning is exactly the same. 
Double-talk will not get us very far, either, in discovering facts or 
in coming to conclusions. Even the creatures of Animal Farm began 
to feel uneasy after a while at Napoleon the Pig’s brilliant political 
formula, that ‘all animals are equal but some animals are more 
equal than others’. It has to be faced, then, however improper the 
fact may seem in terms of contemporary egalitarian convention, 
that some human beings are more intelligent than others; more 
able to sum up the facts and situations, think, plan, understand 
the implications of what they are doing or deciding to do. This 
does not mean that humility, love, holiness are the prerogative of 


_ either sort. St Thomas Aquinas, who was one of the most brilliant 


men of all time, and St Joseph of Cupertino, whose I QO must have 
been about eighty-five by the sound of it, both shine in the hier- 
archy of heaven; and on the other side it is hard to decide which 
is the more alarming, the intellectual who knows all the answers 
or the dullard who cannot conceive the existence of any questions. 

It does follow, however, that if one wishes to communicate 
with groups of differing capacities, one will have to communicate 
things in terms that each will understand. It will also follow that 
if what is to be communicated 1s of capital importance, the com- 
municator (like St Jerome translating the Bible into proletarian 
Latin) may have to give up all aesthetic squeamishness in order to 
ensure that what he has to say should make its full impact, and be 
completely understood. He may have to force himself to realize 
that eternal truth is quite certainly not to be identified with tem- 
poral good taste: to remember that St John-Baptist Vianney 
honoured God by buying the most pretentious and visually trivial 
statues for his church at Ars; that both the Belgian embroidering 
the Sacred Heart in gros point on church cushions, and the Nea- 
politan paying homage to our Lady by putting coins in the slot 
machine that supplies current to light up her crown of electric 
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light bulbs for five minutes, do so with love; that real devotion 


may inspire the American saying his up-to-date rosary by pressing | 


at the end of each prayer a little gadget constructed on the 
principle of the adding machine, a gadget which, after the appro- 
priate number of pressures, automatically changes a notice 
announcing, say, the First Glorious Mystery for another announc- 
ing the Second; and that a lapsed Catholic may easily be recalled 
to the Church by a scene in some cheap religious film whose brash 
emotionalism sets more sophisticated teeth on edge. 

It is also necessary, though, to realize that, however success- 
fully feelings, reactions, habits and far-reaching assumptions may 
be conveyed by infra-rational methods, there will come a moment 
when, either by stepping up the emotional voltage of these 
methods, or even more simply by employing them to the total 
exclusion of all others, their use will involve an insidious attack on 
the integrity of man, his understanding, his capacity for choice, 
his very nature. It is urgently necessary that all responsible per- 
sons should keep themselves constantly aware of this danger. If 
they do not, while they may succeed in transmitting their own 
convictions to some of their audience by reducing them to a sub- 
human level and keeping them there, they may also arouse in the 
tougher sort an understandable resistance to the truths they have 
clad not so much in wolf’s clothing as in imitation mink. How 
much of the hatred of sixteenth-century Protestantism for the 
normal human reverence for relics—a reverence revived in Vic- 
torian England by those who besought Garibaldi’s barber for the 
lather containing bristles from the hero’s beard—how much of 
that hatred sprang from the knowledge of pious frauds, the know- 
ledge that, as early as Chaucer’s time, clerics had attempted to 
whip up the wholesome experience of awe by false pretences that 
‘pigge’s bones’ were the remains of holy men. 

Perhaps I may clarify my meaning by setting it in another 
framework of circumstances. Part of the training of children, the 
communication of the human heritage from one generation to 
another, consists in relegating the routine activities of existence to 
the level of habit; the habit of sleep at a regular time, the habit of 
washing, dressing, eating, exercising, at foreseeable recurrent 
intervals. Once all this has been taken over by the psycho-physical 
mechanism which will carry these processes on semi-automatically 
(as it guides the muscles of the somnambulist), more and more 
energy can be released for conscious activity; contemplation, 
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thought, decision, willed action. It is, however, all too easy to 
attempt to transfer too much to the realm of habit, the level of 
simple stimulus and response. As a result, one kind of temper- 
ment will find it very difficult to rise above this level, and to act in 
any way outside its conditioning, while another, believing itself to 
have been diddled and cheated in some way, will try to rid itself 
of all its habits, good or bad, and to examine its preconceived ideas 
with the deepest suspicion. Thus, for instance, one child accus- 
tomed to recite certain prayer formulae just after brushing its 
teeth at night and just before getting into bed may continue to do 
so all its life at that time and in that idiom, but will associate 
prayer for ever not with ‘more abundant life’ but with the 
deadened minimum piety of rhythmic and monotonous routine. 
Another may abandon the use of the toothbrush, prayer and 
regular bedtimes all at once, because they have been inculcated 
at the sub-rational level, and appear as childish things, to be put 
away by full-grown persons. 

Those who use communications without scruple (or indeed 
simply without thought of what they are doing) either for com- 
mercial, or political, or religious ends—and ends do not sanctify 
means; rather, they are tainted by them—will aim at producing 
the first kind of temperament, and conditioning human beings to 
react, as nearly as possible, like automata, ‘going through the 
motions’ of buying X’s washing powder, voting for Y’s party or 
identifying God with Z’s organization; and automata, moreover, 
who believe themselves to be free without realizing what has 
inspired their choices. This may, in some cases, succeed, provided 
that someone else has not got there first with some device for pro- 
ducing a still more powerful set of conditioned reflexes. But this 
success will have been achieved by making men less capable of 
humanity; by diverting that energy which should flow in more 
abundant life towards the Beatific Vision and setting it to turn 
subterranean mills generating greed for advertised objects, or 
arrogance in political power, or a smug secure spiritual pride. 

It is of cardinal importance that all responsible persons in any 
way concerned with any kind of communication—and who is 
not?—should do all they can to avoid such methods and to build 
up human defences against them. This applies not only to writers, 
actors, broadcasters, producers, television personalities and so on, 
but also to parents, dons, schoolmasters, leaders of youth move- 
ments, organizers of clubs. 
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I saw a year or two ago a little book on the teaching of English, la 
directed, as far as I remember, to the top forms of Secondary| a 
Modern Schools. This book, with these problems in mind, set out} 
a single incident as several newspapers of different political com-| w 
plexions would have described it, and showed how, though each } p 
report accurately narrated the same objective sequence of events,| pi 
the use of emotive words could make the whole appear trivial or} w 
comic, or excitingly significant, part of a campaign by ‘capitalist} he 
elements’ against noble workers, or again part of a reprehensible} cz 
struggle by ‘paid agitators’ against noble employers. It was ay th 
judicious, ingenious and entertaining piece of work, and a most 
useful illustration of the need for detachment and suspense of] pe 
judgement in resisting propaganda put forward in order to serve a} tr 
point of view rather than objective truth. ho 

It is at this point that we begin to confront the fourth of the} fle 
subjects mentioned at the beginning of this paper; the increasing} ar 
ease with which communications can now be made to eye, ear,{ co 
nervous system, without arousing thought to appraise their con-} ne 
tent, purpose or probable result. The book just discussed} th 
attempted to armour adolescent readers against the uncritical} be 
acceptance of all they may see in print, with its powerful con- 
cealed implications; but I do not know what, if any, efforts have} T! 
been made to construct defences against the even more powerful} sci 
direct suggestions implicit in much that is put over through the} tig 
radio, films, and television, unless Miss Mary Field’s work for} kn 
children in the cinema has anywhere taken this problem into} mc 
account. eX] 

There are two main forms of direct communication, incidental} to 
and willed. The former is quite as powerful as the latter, if not} sm 
more so, and comes through content, style and personality in all} pre 
the relaxed entertainment programmes which the majority of ind 
people prefer. Incidental communication, involuntary in animals (th 
can at some levels be controlled, concealed or even exploited byf scu 
humans. The teaching of good manners is, of course, designed tof pol 
diminish its extent, to inhibit the easy transmission of feeling inf Na 
gesture, expression, tone of voice, outburst of tears, or long, exqur} out 
site yawn; all of which are closely related to animal patterns of like 
stimulus and response in the limited but intense fields of conf put 
sciousness revealed by Tinbergen and Lorenz. Nevertheless can 
though convention may enable us a little to choose whether wef flec 
will allow ourselves to exhibit the stimulus or yield the response,f and 
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sh, | this incidental form of communication remains strong in us, as 
ary | anyone will realize who has consciously set himself to resist general 
out| claustrophobia in a crowded lift stuck between floors, or anger 
m- | with someone trying to be offensive, or even blushing. Its ex- 
ach / pression may be inhibited, but something remains of which other 
nts,| people are dimly aware; the tension when you come into a room 
| or| where people have been quarrelling, the cheerful atmosphere of a 
list} house with a happy family in and out of it, and most of all what 
ible} can only be described in terms of analogy, since it lies far below 
s a} the level of words, as the flavour of a personality, a flavour which 
10st can be no more be consciously controlled by the owner of that 
> of| personality than the smell of a rose can be controlled by the rose- 
yea} tree. Salt (Attic or Gallic), sweet, sour, peppery, dry, faux bon- 
homme, corrupt as an August dustbin, genial, loving, holy, that 
the} flavour will communicate itself through all individual contacts, 
sing} and, though to a lesser degree, through the great mass-media of 
ear,{ communication. Incidental and involuntary communication is 
on-| necessarily of our selves, still or in flux. It is unnecessary to say 
sed{ that only through the interaction of grace and will can those selves 
icalf be made and kept worth communicating. 
On- Where the mass media are concerned, thought is needed too. 
ave} They are carefully planned and must involve artifice, care, con- 
rfulf scious direction; as did the cognate practice of rhetoric in an- 
the} tiquity. It is essential that those who take part in them should 
for} know, or find out, what they are doing, even if their motive is no 
intof more than to make money or to acquire fame. They may have to 
exploit the tricks of the trade, to put across a personality stylized 
ntalf to the point of caricature, emphasizing and reiterating only a 
not¥ small, memorable collection of characteristics. Public figures may 
. all] present themselves in terms of the Humours in early comedy, or 
y of indeed as allegorical representations of some abstract quality 
als} (though not often, like those marble statues dear to Renaissance 
| byf sculptors, as Prudence, Justice, Temperance and Fortitude). One 
d tof political leader may invariably appear as Big Brother, another as 
g inf National Hero, a third as benevolent Father Figure, a fourth as 
qui} outsize Britannia. The most potentially dangerous are those who, 
is df like Hitler with his ‘finger-tip techniques’, somehow contrive to 
conf put themselves up almost as blank screens upon which an audience 
less,f can project its own mythology: then, having become the living re- 
wef flection of myth, they can use for their own purposes its enormous 
nse,f and incalculable strength. Anyone then who wishes to get across 
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to the public will have three basic facts to consider; and, if he is 
conscientious, a fourth, which is the question of right and wrong. 
The first is that of involuntary self-communication ; the flavour 
of personality. This can only be made worth while by prayer. 
The second is that of voluntary self-communication ; speech, 
idiom, make-up, and the use of tricks of the trade. For a beautiful 
starlet these may involve the preservation of what are known a 
vital statistics at a certain fixed ratio, a certain sort of smile o 
movement, and the exploitation of physical attractiveness: for a 
comedian a special sort of catch-word or clothing, concertina 
trousers or bandy legs worn with the kilt; for a clever politician 
the capacity to appeal to certain universal emotions, constructive 
or destructive, or both (loyalty to a group and hatred of all out. 
side it, for instance) and for a leader of such almost mediumistic 
genius as too often appears on the side of evil, self-identification 
with some archetypal figure. It should perhaps be noted that mere 
hypocrisy of the Machiavellian type will not go very far in thi 
connexion; it will be necessary for the hypocrite to yield to hi 
own persuasions, to believe with passion that he is the character 
he acts, to grow into his numinous mask. Here it is plain that much 
thought will be needed as to how far it is justifiable for a man t 
project himself as a means of getting a hearing for what he has t 
say ; and, if he does project himself, how far, if at all, he should ac 
the part of what he would like to be rather than of what he is. 
The third thing to be considered—and here we can leave 
behind the entertainer, the starlet, the actor pure and simple— 
what is to be got across, and how it is to be done. Up to now 
this country, sound broadcasting has realized that there are a 
least four different kinds of audience, for which different kinds ¢ 
exposition are needed; the Third Programme, the Home Service, 
the Light Programme and the Schools Broadcasts. In the first 
second, and last the integrity of the listener as a human being ha 
been respected. This is not always the case with the Light Pro 
gramme (may one hope that this is the reason why it is so oftet 
ignored and used as cosy companionable background noise, 
leisure hour substitute for the factory din in which so many of it 
listeners have to work) ; nor with ITV. 
The dangers with these are that the subconscious mind remain 
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aware of what goes on in the background and, precisely becaus?" 


it is subconscious, passively absorbs all sorts of suggestions whic! 
the conscious mind might reject. Again, those who watc 
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advertising programmes may not even realize that the flash 
technique is being used; a technique in which the name of some 
product is shown on the screen for so brief a moment that the con- 
scious mind hardly recognizes the fact that it has been there. But 
the subconscious records it, and later prompts its owner to buy. 
Such a use of the subconscious mind is alarming enough, even in a 
purely commercial context. One has only to remember the suc- 
cessful techniques of Nazism to dread its exploitation for political 
ends; the marching, the massed singing, the limelight on the 
figure of the Leader walking through dimness on to the platform, 


) the projection of mass fear, bitterness and hatred upon the scape- 


goat figure of the Jew, the rejoicing cruelty of aggression released, 
the yelled unison of Szeg Hezl, all leading to and from the formula 
that Right is what helps the Fatherland. . . . To recollect how 
much more has been discovered since those days of twenty years 
ago, about the deliberate exploitation of the human soul, passive, 
consenting, or resisting, is to realize how terrifying a power can be 
exerted in the interests of different ideologies and religious. 
There appeared this spring a peculiarly significant and appo- 
site work by an English psychiatrist named William Sargent. Its 
name was Battle for the Mind, and it had two interlocking themes. 
One was to examine, in terms of psychiatric, hypnotic and neuro- 
logical research, the techniques of brainwashing and re-indoctrina- 
tion begun by Germany during the actual war years, and since 
then enormously developed and improved in efficiency by the 
totalitarian régimes in the USSR, China, and Hungary, using the 
theories and the practices perfected by Pavlov in his abominably 
cruel research work into conditioned reflexes in dogs. The other 
was to trace a close resemblance between such techniques, deliber- 
ately planned and used for ideological warfare, and those adopted 
by some of the mystery cults of ancient Greece, by the voodoo 
practitioners of modern Haiti, and by revivalist preachers (of the 
sort pinpointed by Mgr Knox in Enthusiasm and classified by T. H. 
Huxley as ‘corybantic Christians’) in arousing a sense of profound 
uneasiness rising to panic terror and breaking in a tidal wave of 
surrender to the power of new ideas and beliefs. The resemblance 
is indeed striking. So of course is the fundamental difference, of 
which Dr Sargant makes no mention: that brain-washing is com- 


.causppulsory, and that attendance at revival meetings is not. 


which 


He writes of only one form of defence which seems to have any 


watclpctance against these attacks; and that is detachment, a detach- 
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ment such as Kim used in saying the multiplication table when an 
attempt was made to hypnotize him. He does not consider prayer, 

The most horrifying thing, about a horrifying, indeed an 
appalling, book is the conclusion drawn by its author. I quote 
verbatim, from page 234: 


Must a new concentration on brain physiology and _ brain 
mechanics weaken religious faith and beliefs? On the contrary, a 
better understanding of the means of creating and consolidating 
faith will enable religious bodies to expand much more rapidly. 





What would such a faith be worth, either to those who walked 
in their sleep by it, or to those not yet convinced? What would 
such expanded bodies become? Assemblages of creatures little 
more than robots, into whose nervous systems had been injected 
notions and behaviour patterns to which—however right and 
good those notions and behaviour patterns might be—the will 
had never given informed consent, nor the intellect free compre- 
hension. What would such methods of conditioning be but an 
arrogant attempt to produce an automatic substitute for the living 
processes of growth and grace, an attempt which would end the 
sentence ‘Paul planted, Apollos watered’ not with “God gave the 
increase’ but with ‘the psychiatrist pushed the button’. 

It is plain to the Catholic that, as the Church respects the right 
of parents to have their children brought up in the family faith, 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, so also it must respect the right of 
individuals to decide as fully human beings, on their own. Yet this 
is not equally plain to the outside world. I was discussing the sub- 
ject of this paper with a young man deeply interested in commun 
cation problems who has no particular religious allegiance, and 
was startled by his comment: ‘I agree with your point of view,’ he | 
said, ‘but I cannot see how you defend it as a Catholic. Surely, s0 
long as you get as many people as possible to Heaven, it doesn't 
matter how you do it.’ I suggested that as God Himself does not 
coerce the soul from above, the expert could hardly take it upon 
himself to bull-doze his way into its citadel from below; but I do 
not think he was convinced that this point of view was a Catholic } 
one, rather than an amiable idiosyncracy of my own. 

The fundamental issue, of course, is whether ‘people’, fully 
human people, were to be ‘got to heaven’, or beings who were not 
much more than clock-work sheep. It must be admitted, however 
reluctantly, that although the Church turns in horror today from 
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1an{ brain-washing and shock treatment, one does come upon situa- 
yer.| tions from which the outsider might be tempted to conclude that 
an| she does not look with quite so much distaste upon the condition- 
ote | ing of clock-work sheep ; and sometimes, more alarming still, that 
it is considered more important that their mechanism should con- 
tinue to function than that they should be stimulated to complete 
rain} human awareness. 
‘i The consequences for the outside world, the intelligent 
' enquiring world of informed men looking for truth, are apparent 
in the young man’s remarks. They were fully and sadly discussed 
ked ) at length in Mauriac’s great book, published in England last year 
ld} in a translation by Gerard Hopkins entitled The Stumbling Block. 
ittle| Itshows how in France the easy policy of leaving the unintelligent 
‘ted| ignorant of the demands of truth, and of glossing over near-animist 
and| devotions because of the supposed difficulty of separating faith 
will| from superstition in their minds, not only degrades those to whom 
pre- / itis applied, but also gives to the detached observer the impression 





-an{ that the Church herself has no special interest in intellectual in- 
ing | tegrity, and does not trouble to differentiate between belief and 
the} magic. 

the The consequences for those clock-work sheep themselves are to 


be seen in the ease with which, if they are set on another track, 
ight} their wheels run clicking unthinking to the very end; witness the 
ith, | loss of faith in peasant Catholics trained in docile acceptant 
t of} habits rather than thought when these habits are disturbed by 
this} their transference to non-religious industrial areas, Irish people in 
sub-| England, French-Canadians in British Canada; witness again the 
uni-} success of Communism with its strong convinced emotional asser- 
and} tiveness even within the Catholic areas of Brittany. 

»he} It should perhaps be emphasized that in the context of religion 
7,80} itis sloth rather than any active and ingenious planning which 
‘snt} sets the clock-work mechanism going. Sloth, lack of consideration 
not} of first principles, and over-estimation of the undoubted value of 
pon} somnambulistic habits as the substratum of faith, in the communi- 
[ do} cator; sloth and dislike of spiritual and intellectual exertion in 
olic } those with whom he communicates. It is fatiguing, sometimes even 
painful, to keep oneself fully aware, alive, alert. It is restful to 
ully} transfer as many activities as possible to the semi-automatic work- 
not} ings of the psyche which can well, of course, take over the memor- 
ever} ization of the alphabet and of French verbs for use as required, 
rom} and even the stimulus to prayer afforded by association and habit. 


_——— 
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It is also, and fatally, easy to entrust it with religious activities 
which it is not competent to undertake and which it will inevit- 
ably reduce to a mechanical and magical level. This tendency to 
fall into automation seems universal. One can watch it at work all 
round the world, from those who operate Tibetan prayer wheels to 
the character in that remarkable French-Canadian novel, Marna 
Chapdelaine, who believed that by reciting the words of the rosary 
prayers a dizzy number of times—it ran into thousands—she 
both honoured God and might hope to influence His will. It can 
also be observed in a political context among those who believe 
that the planning and setting up of any system of government will 
of itself ensure happiness, without regard to the beliefs, habits and 
morals of the people who are to run it. 

The fundamental thing to be considered in all communication 
of ideas—whether in education, writing, speaking, or the use of 
mass media—is respect for the individual human being, his 
freedom, his responsibility, his nature. All creatures tend towards 
their own perfection, said St Thomas; and the perfection of the 
human being is to be the image and mirror of God. His instincts, 
his reflexes, his nervous mechanisms, his emotions are not to dom- 
inate but to serve contemplative reason. I do not mean the faculty 
for rationalization and argument, but what Wordsworth called 
‘the feeling intellect’. 

Because of this it is clear that, above all where religion is con- 
cerned, it is wrong to try to diminish human nature by forcing it to 
accept and act upon any set of ideas conveyed by methods appeal. 
ing only to its lesser components. It is wrong to use communicz 
tions whose workings must increase somnambulism rather than 
consciousness, automatism instead of ‘the glorious liberty of the 
children of God’ and finally achieve more death and not ‘more 
life’. 

Given this general principle, there are still a number of par 
ticular questions to be examined. The first is, accepting the brute 
facts that a large proportion of mankind, primitive or industrial, 
still receives many of its beliefs at a subrational level, and that 
will continue to be provided with them at this level by group 
whose teachings we hold to be erroneous, how far can we be pre 
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pared to formulate and put over our own faith at the same lev¢ 
without compromising human integrity? (This, by the way, is n° 
new moral problem. It came up in a rather different form and i1 
a purely political matter during the 1939-45 war, when ol 
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propaganda services and those of the fascist powers were both 
broadcasting to sub-literate audiences in the Middle East, for the 
most part entertainment programmes interspersed with informa- 
tion and exhortation. Complaints were made that the enemy 
broadcasts reached and influenced a very much larger audience, 
because they had no scruple in using pornography to attract their 
listeners, who, amused, relaxed and uncritical, tuned in more fre- 
quently and accepted more easily all the political ideas and battle 
rumours that accompanied it.) 

Here I should think the answer might be roughed out briefly 
as follows—that (though obviously no such means as these could 
be used!) we should present the data of belief in an assimilable 
way ; but that everything possible should be done at the same time 
to encourage and develop awareness of what is going on, conscious 
thought about it, and free judgement. 

The second question is, do we compromise the truth and 
beauty of faith by presenting it in an idiom which is aesthetically 
unpleasing to trained intelligences? Here it may surely be said 
that translation into the language, auditory or visual, familiar to a 
sub group of our own culture is no more to be condemned than 
translation into a foreign tongue; though it will be much more 
difficult to do because so many different emotional overtones are 
involved. On the other hand, it should never be taken for granted 
that this is the only, the supreme utility idiom which merits use. 
That spoken by the educated man, that which can convey intel- 
lectual energy, activity, research, beauty, art, vigour must be safe- 
guarded, and maintained for all who enjoy it. To paraphrase 
Gilbert, it must never be forgotten that: 


Hearts just as sweet and fair 
May beat in Egghead Square 
As in the purer air 

Of skiffle cellars. 


To sum up: in all communication the maintenance of vigorous 
standards of truth, charity and purpose is essential. In intellectual 
activity, the highest level of thought and of creative work must be 
kept in being even if only a minority can reach it. Extreme vigil- 
ance is needed in the use of emotive communications, to see that 
they are combined with an effort to stimulate the audience, how- 
ever numb, to understand and respond as human beings, not as 
robots or zombies, or even electronic brains. And all possible 
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energy and care should be devoted to the building of resilient 
defences not against facts and ideas, which must be examined and 
evaluated, but against attacks through the unconscious or sub- 
conscious mind. Pray God none of us may have to withstand the 
direct onslaught of Pavlovian brain-washers, with their techniques; 
of incessant arc lights and interrogation, their use of solitude and 
darkness and sudden shattering noise, of fatigue and hunger and 
disappointed expectation, their switch over to a false gentleness, 
kindness and powerful suggestion. There is nevertheless a wide 
field over which detached vigilance is needed, particularly where 
involuntary communication and example, assertion and assump. 
tion rather than reasoned argument, are used to recommend any: 
thing, whether it be a belief, a political party, a way of behaving) . 
or even a commercial product. To take for granted that A’s cold) , 
cream is good because Lady So-and-So is photographed with a)_, 
pot of it; that promiscuity is smart because such-and-such a film 
star has had a succession of spouses; that keeping up with the 
Joneses is better than thrift or generosity, because it appear} ;; 
shaming not to haveacar or refrigerator or television ; thatacertain} 
political party must be trustworthy because one’s father did (or ;, 
did not) belong to it; that a strike is advisable because a leader} 4 
asserts that it is; that a war is justified because Mr. B. says so, and} ,, 
he is a patriot ; that the use of atomic weapons is right, so long a} ,, 
it is confined to one nation; that to question about such matters} ¢, 
to be a traitor to one’s country, because it is so much more agree} ¢ 
able to yield to the lively thrill aroused by martial music; all these} |;, 
are examples, on different levels, of what I mean. ¥ 
It is also necessary to be and remain aware of one’s ow1} ,, 
beliefs, and of why one holds them; still more, of how one’s ow} ,,, 
mind works. One of Dr Sargent’s comparisons lay between the ray 
methods of brain-washers and the practice of St Ignatius’ Spiritual} 4, 
Exercises. This sort of challenge cannot simply be dismissed 4} ,, 
absurd, offensive, or not worth a reply. It has to be examined ; and 
such examination will be useful not only for oneself but for the} 4, 
many who will accept such statements without demur. (It is df 3, 
course true that both brain-washers and exercitants employ tht} ,,.. 
same psychological mechanisms, which are there for everyone; }eq, 
but that the former employ them compulsorily on reluctant others Jy), 
and the exercitants use them to bring home to the heart the truth 


already examined and accepted by mind and will.) rm 
the L 
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ON COMMUNICATION 
II: The Crisis of the Word’ 
By DONALD NICHOLL 


upon the subject of communication, we find ourselves in an 

existential situation, a situation of paradox where our magis- 
terial attempts to adopt a detached viewpoint leave us with the 
uncomfortable feeling that we are not the observers, that it is we 
who are observed. 

You may well consider that I, as your speaker, am in a par- 
ticularly embarrassing position, having to communicate to you 
what communication is all about—so that if you don’t know what 
itis all about at the end of an hour you may contentedly assume 
that I don’t know how to communicate, and hence, by simple in- 
ference, that I don’t know what communication is all about. I am 
reminded uncomfortably of the occasion many years ago when a 
Catholic Evidence Guild rally was being held in London, and the 
C.E.G. had invited a member from the area known as ‘the pro- 
vinces’ to address them on the art of street-corner speaking. After 
he had delivered a tremendous oration on his set theme to the 
rally, this provincial innocent was then led, like a lamb, to a street- 
corner pitch, and asked to demonstrate the art. As the crowd 
rapidly dwindled in the course of this demonstration even so did 
the smiles of the metropolitan C.E.G. stretch into ever deeper 
contentment. Someone had been taught a lesson. 

Yes. But who? The story as told was obviously intended to 
show me how the provincial member had been taught a lesson. 
But that is not the effect which the story had upon me. My first 
faction was to agree that the victim of the joke had probably 
learned a lesson—because, it may be, he was still docile, still cap- 
able of learning, whereas the perpetrators of the joke seemed so 


[zon the subj we become engaged, as we are doing now, 


_ 7A paper read to the thirteenth annual Summer School of the Newman Associa- 
lon at Reading University on 10 August 1957. Mr Nicholl is Lecturer in History in 
the University College of North Staffordshire. 
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full of their own knowledge that they had no room for anythin; 
communicated by others. 

But, more important, the unquestioned assumption behind th 
story was that the street-corner speech was a failure, that no goo 
came of it. It was assumed that one could gauge the degree 
communication achieved by the immediate reaction of the 
audience. The note of hubris in this assumption is even mor 
piercing than in their satisfaction at having taught someone ; 
well-deserved lesson. And even less justified, for how very, ven 
rarely do we grasp the full implications of what is said to us 
especially if the saying is profound. Often it is years before thi) 
burden of some story, remark or artefact becomes clear to us; i 
requires nine months or seven years or perhaps a lifetime in th 
hidden recesses of our minds before it can properly be seen. If we 
impatiently try to take it out of those hidden recesses before th 
due time it will never be seen because it will be killed just as surely 
as you kill a child in the womb by tearing it out before its due time) 

I well remember being startled by a priest with whom I wai 
discussing philosophy who suddenly observed that ‘the way phil 
osophy is taught in the universities nowadays is a sin against tht 
Holy Ghost’. At the time I had only the very faintest notion ¢ 
what he meant, but knew that it would be useless to ask for an ex. 
planation. Not an explanation, but years for the maturing of the 
remark, was what was needed. I have since the time of the remari 
spent ten years in the universities. Similarly it is quite possible tha 
the unsuccessful street-corner speaker of my story sowed seeds tht 
fruit of which did not appear for years, fruit which escaped the 
gimlet eyes of his judges. 

I am deliberately stressing the incalculable aspects of com 
munication because one often encounters the assumption tha 
communicating ideas is very much the same kind of operation asl 
conveying an object by parcel post. Ideas, such as Catholicism, 
can be taken as the content of the parcel, and then the only 
problem is to find a container that the ideas will go into, such as 
good cardboard-box—or, by extension of the metaphor, a C.T.S 
pamphlet or a television transmission. Once that is found the 
problem is solved, and the operation can go forward with the up 
interrupted smoothness of a well-oiled machine. The content and 
its mode of conveyance, the idea and its manner of expression art 
treated as mutually exclusive, neither having any effect on tht 
other. 
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Consequently it is held that something eminently good, such 
as, for instance, the Mass, conveyed by the wholly admirable skill 
that belongs to the engineers of television, must inevitably be 
good ; that one good plus another good equals a greater good. But 
this does not seem to be the case. It is true that some viewers, 
especially certain religiously minded types, are edified by watch- 
ing the Mass on television. But there are others, certain agnostics, 
for example, without any religious background, who watch the 
action of the Mass on television as they might scrutinize the per- 
formance of some witch-doctor and find the two performances 
equally contemptible, survivals of the dark ages, a standing wit- 
ness to the power of superstition. There are some things which are 
only to be beheld with the eyes of faith, and it may be one of the 
paradoxical results of television to teach Catholics once more the 
meaning of the discipline of the secret, to show us that super- 
natural truths can only flourish when rooted in the natural virtues 
of discretion, tact and reverence. Even pagans generally know 
better than to cast their pearls before swine. 

Clearly, then, the mode of communicating an idea has to be 
carefully chosen because it might transform a truth in the mind of 
the communicator into an error in the mind of the recipient. 
Worse still, it may eventually so dominate the communicator’s 
mind as to rob him of the truth he once enjoyed. As an illustration 
of which may I remind you of the story of the sage Chuang Chou, 
who lived in the third century B.c.? One day he was drawing 
water from the well in his customary fashion, i.e. by means of a 
bucket on the end of a rope. He was observed by a stranger who 
came up to him and explained to Chuang Chou a most cunning 
device for the drawing of water with scarcely any effort, which he 
would instal for him. Chuang Chou considered this suggestion for 
some time, realizing the immediate advantages of it, but then 
decided against it; because, he said, the device was so very 
cunning that he was afraid lest by using it he should himself be- 
come cunning. I tell you this story, not as a sly dig at any time- 
and-motion experts there may be amongst you, nor even as a 
warning to ecclesiastics who easily picture themselves dispensing 
wisdom to the multitudes via television, but as a general reminder 
to myself and all of you that communication is a subtle and 
dangerous business. 

Ifit were not, how could we account for the obscurity of God? 
By the obscurity of God I am referring to His seeming reluctance 
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to indicate whether He exists or not, a reluctance which cause! 
me deep anguish in my childhood, such as many of you doubtles| 
underwent at a similar age. After all, it shouldn’t be too difficult fo; 
Him, should it? He is lord of the whole earth; He knows us better 
than we know ourselves. Why, then, does He leave sincere an) 
good men in doubt as to His very existence? 

To a child the obvious question is, ‘Why does God not write in 
the sky, after the manner of an aeroplane trailing smoke, som: 
such sentence as “I am, who am, signed, God’’?’ Yet even a child 
once he has envisaged such a happening in the sky, quickly recog 
nizes that it would be no solution whatever, realizing that he 
would never believe the author of such a happening to be God. Ii 
would have to be a magician, perhaps, or some advertising expert, 
and one would be left on one’s guard expecting a demand fa 
one’s money or a request to take out an insurance policy. In othe 
words, a spiritual message demands a particular mode of com 
munication ; and the more profound and spiritual the message the 
less possible it is to communicate it by blatant means or by shee 
technique. For whereas the manner of communicating fact 
hardly affects the reception of those facts, the manner of com. 
municating truth, meaning and values intimately affects ther 
reception, and may transform them either for good or for evil. 

Let us search the New Testament for some clue as to why thi 
is so. Having already in the Old Testament learned of God’ 
messages coming to man in the shape of the burning bush, or the 
boiling cauldron that Jeremiah saw, or the basket of summer frutt 
which was the means of Amos’ instruction, we may be excused for 
imagining that our minds and hearts are now open, ready to 
receive the Word of God no matter how unexpected the quarter. 
comes from. And it would almost seem to be the primary purpose 
of the New Testament to prove us wrong. You will remember the 
incident : 





| 
| 


And his disciples came and said to him: Why speakest thou to 
them in parables? Who answered and said to them; Because to you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. .. . And the prophesy of Isaias is fulfilled in 
them, who saith: By hearing you shall hear, and shall not under 
stand : and seeing you shall see, and shall not perceive. 


You may also remember the ending to the chapter of Isaia 
which Jesus had quoted: 
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And I said: How Long, O Lord? and He said: Until the cities 


be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and 
the land shall be left desolate. And the Lord shall remove men far 
away, and she shall be multiplied that was left in the midst of the 
earth. And there shall be still a tithing therein, and she shall turn, 
and shall be made a show as a terpentine tree, and as an oak that 
spreadeth its branches: that which shall stand therein shall be a 


holy seed. 


One recalls that the Hebrew for the Word of God is dabar, but 
that dabar includes not only what is spoken—it also means ‘deed’, 
‘event’, what is wrought by God in the events of history. Hence 
Isaias is telling us that the full impact of God’s meaning is not 
brought home to Israel simply by hearing God’s own word spoken 
by Isaias; that will not happen until the years of suffering, of 
wasting and desolation, have emptied from the heart of Israel all 
vanity and noise so that it can at last hear the sayings of Isaias in 
poverty and silence. In the light of those sayings the suffering is 
seen to be far from sterile and the holy seed of God’s word can 
now be sown there to bring forth good fruit. The full span of 
dabar, including both speech and events, has to be borne in mind 
ifwe are to be quickened by the parable that Jesus was speaking. 
We will revert to it later, after we have considered further aspects 
of the New Testament relevant to our enquiry. 

And none seems more relevant to communication than the 
question, Why did Jesus not begin His public ministry by pro- 
claming Himself to be the Messias? If He was the Messias, did 
not plain honest dealing demand that He should say so? This, at 
least, seems to have been the opinion of the linguistic analysts and 
devout Catholics of his age—if I may use these modern types to 
classify the scribes and pharisees. The classification is justified, I 
believe, through the no-damned-nonsense attitude which they 
have in common: the linguistic analysts, demanding that words 
should be made to cough up the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ when pressed 
as to their meaning, and the Catholics proclaiming that they have 
the clear cut-and-dried answers to life’s fundamental problems 
which they will produce at the drop of a hat. 

It was this no-damned-nonsense attitude, if I am not mis- 
taken, which made it impossible for Jesus to proclaim Himself the 
Messias to the scribes and pharisees. Suppose that He had taken 
the question of whether He was the Messias as an ‘Answer-yes-or- 
no’ question, what happened if He said ‘No’? Well, He couldn’t 
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say that, because it was not true. Therefore His answer shoul 
have been ‘Yes’? But that also would have been untrue, in th 
sense that it would only have confirmed them in their fals 
notions of what the Messias is. The whole difficulty was that the 
imagined they knew already and were simply waiting for someor 
to whom they could give an unqualified ‘alpha’ for having all th 
essential characteristics of the Messias. Like the examiner 
amongst whom some of us have recently spent our days, they wer 
completely unprepared to believe that anyone knew more tha 
themselves. Hence the odd stories, or parables, that Jesus then tol 
them, about wedding garments and foolish virgins, widows’ mite 
and treasures in fields, in the effort to induce some degree 
puzzlement into their torpid minds, and in the hope that som 
enlightenment might filter through in the wake of the puzzlement 

This is all very well, you might say, but it was the pharisees 
hardness of heart that prevented them from receiving the Word 
God, and these indirect modes of speech were not necessary wit! 
sincere men such as the disciples. That is true, on the whole 
during Jesus’ life, but far from true about their acknowledgin 
His resurrection. To begin with, it seems very surprising that Man 
Magdalen should take the figure of Jesus, which she saw as shi 
turned away from the empty tomb, to be a gardener or some suci 
stranger to her. It is only when Jesus addresses her as Miriam that 
her mind is enlightened and she recognizes the Lord. Equall 
strange is the disciples’ failure to recognize the Lord at the Sead 
Tiberias. After they have been fishing all night they hear them 
selves being told by a stranger to cast their nets to the right side 0 
their boat. One would have expected such a well-loved ant 
familiar voice to be sufficient for them, but this was not so; it wa 
in the casting and drawing of their nets that light dawned: ‘Iti 
the Lord,’ said the disciple whom Jesus loved, and St Peter cas 
himself into the sea to reach the shore quickly. 

But most astonishing of all was the journey which two disciple 
made in the company of Jesus on the road to Emmaus, with Him 
discussing His own life and death and the meaning of the Scrip 
tures, yet without their knowing who He was. It was when the; 
reached Emmaus that He took bread, and blessed it, and gave! 
to them. And they knew Him in the breaking of bread. 

I have spoken of Mary Magdalen’s tardy recognition as ver) 
surprising, of the Apostles’ similar hesitation as strange, and of the 
dullness on the Emmaus road as most astonishing. With thes 
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phrases I am simply echoing the sentiments of the commentators 
in the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture; and the cumu- 
lative impression derived from those commentators, and from my 
own choice of adjectives, is that the followers of Jesus must have 
been a little dim. What none of us seem to have woken up to is 
that some knowledge is so ultimate and delicate that it can only be 
communicated indirectly, in the breaking of bread or the casting 
of nets. 

Yet how very similar is the language that poets constantly use 
to describe growth in knowledge. Just before his death in Burma, 
Alun Lewis wrote home to his wife of the admiration he had 
developed for the rankers under his command: 


I’m frightened of leaving them. They seem to have some secret 
knowledge that I want and will never find out until I go into action 
with them and war really happens to them. I dread missing such a 
thing, it seems desertion to something more than either me or them. 


Alun Lewis had come to realize that there are depths of know- 
ledge which cannot be communicated by words, but require one 
to go into action or to partake in the breaking of bread before their 
secret is revealed. 

With the mention of this modern poet we may now profitably 
turn our attention to the crisis in the word that has become 
apparent in modern times. I hope that by examining this crisis as 
itcentred on modern Vienna we may be able to draw some conso- 
lation and wisdom from it, bearing in mind the whole time those 
patterns of thought and behaviour that have been impressed upon 
us by our consideration of Scripture. 

To those of you for whom the phrase ‘crisis in the word’ auto- 
matically conjures up the thought of logical positivism and its 
more refined offspring, linguistic analysis, I might explain why I 
have chosen to speak of Vienna and the currents of thought eddy- 
ing around that city. It is because logical positivism in England 
has simply been a somewhat banal restatement for Anglo-Saxons 
of the painful experience that subjects of the old Austrian Empire 
underwent with the fall of the Emperor and the break-up of his 
lands. Those who had warmed themselves at the hearth of old 
Europe now found themselves with no roof over their heads ; with- 
out father or mother it is not surprising that they easily accepted 
Freud and his Oedipus complex, the nostalgic myths in the com- 
lorting guise of stark realism. No more surprising is the fact that 
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Zionism arose there with a nostalgia for the ties of blood and 59) 
that it shared with incipient Nazism in a Vienna where Hitler 
Stalin and Mussolini may well have rubbed shoulders. Smal 
wonder, in this break-up of society, that speech also became 
broken or that men began to doubt whether you could say any. 
thing meaningful at all. 

One sign that speech had become broken—a widely disre. 
garded sign, by the way—was the habit of putting inverted 
commas around perfectly familiar words as if to call their statu 
into question, to bring these fine old words toppling down to the 
level of journeymen words in the same way that the old social 
order had been brought low, and traditional distinctions obliter. 
ated. Those of you who have seen a pair of Oxford lips super 
ciliously curled around ‘natural law’ or ‘soul’ will without diff. 
culty imagine the levelling effect produced by a Viennese pos: 
tivist who never used the word ‘truth’ without deflating it int 
inverted commas, by a Nazi using the same technique upo 
‘freedom’, or a Marxist upon ‘democracy’. 


| 





And all of you will now realize that I chose the phrase ‘crisis in 
the word’ very deliberately to describe what was happening a 
Vienna over a period of some fifty years because I wished to em 
phasize that it was not simply a crisis in speech, but a crisis 0 


both speech and society, hence containing a message from God, otf 


dabar as we are taught to think of it by the Old Testament. Thi 
connexion arises, I think, from the fact that both in speech and n 
society we are attempting to overcome our isolation and establish 
some shared sounding-board upon which our hopes and aspira: 
tions and anxieties can beat in sympathy with the aspirations an¢ 
anxieties of other human beings. Hence there must always be thi 
intimate connexion between the form of a society and its language, 
both attempting to establish some sort of community of experienct 
and aspiration. 

An extreme example of how society can influence language 1 
the case wherein it reduces language to brute silence. Such an 
example is given by Czeslaw Milosz in his book The Captive Mini, 
where he describes how a writer in Poland could have perfect 
physical conditions for writing, an assured income, comfortable 
flat and well-laid-out studv, and yet find himself completely ir 
capable of making any impression upon the blank pages of writing: 
paper that he had set before him. And this not through fear of the 
regime nor because he was supposed to be turning out propaganda 
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(Milosz assumes he is trying to write what he wills). One reason 
for the writer’s atrophy, certainly, is that the absence of free public 
opinion means that the writer cannot envisage the audience he is 
addressing and so never experiences the thrill of creative contact 
with them; without this creative contact he can beget nothing; 
this is an instructive illustration of an audience’s effect upon the 
communicator. But the main reason given by Miuilosz for the 
writer’s atrophy is that the form of totalitarian society induces 
everyday life to such a condition of brute meaninglessness that the 
impulse to write is killed, the desire to communicate is simply 
starved out of existence. Here you may say that totalitarian 
society has so reduced the human community as to eliminate the 
whole range of discourse known as writing. 

But there are cases nearer home of societies which similarly 
wipe out whole ranges of human expression. I was listening last 
Christmas to an edition of Wilfrid Pickles’ radio programme 
‘Have a go, Joe.’ It came from Grimsby, where a very fine picture 
was built up of the community that is constituted there by the 
fishing, by the courage and humour called forth in response to 
danger and poverty. Two of those who spoke during the pro- 
gramme were the sole survivors of a trawler wrecked upon the 
Norwegian coast, and less than a week before they had both been 
clinging to a wave-swept rock in the darkness of the night. 
Together with the rest of the community, at the end of the pro- 
gramme, they sang the hymn: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm doth bind the restless wave, 
Who bidst the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep. 


The deep emotions released by the singing and wonderfully 
satisfied by its words and music locked together this community of 
the sea, the sea itself and the human race whose condition is so 
powerfully symbolized by the events of seafaring and so fittingly 
represented by the fisherfolk and their singing. 

It suddenly struck me that the society to which I belong, an 
academic society living on a campus, is incapable of singing that 
tymn. Some would maintain that is incapable of singing—full 
stop! Having nothing tosing about. And it is true that I have never 
heard it singing. Nonetheless we do have the appropriate vocal 
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chords, can hit the appropriate notes and could, if necessary, leam 
the words. But we still could not sing that hymn, for much the 
same reason as Czeslaw Milosz’s writer in a totalitarian land wa 
reduced to despairing silence. Abetted by the artificial circun. 
stances of campus life, this academic society has to a large exten 
insulated itself against danger and poverty and has effectively 
agreed not to raise the archetypal issues of life and death, sin and 
redemption, good and evil. Having insulated itself against a whok 
range—almost the whole range—of human experience, this aca. 
demic society has rendered itself incapable of either conveying 
being affected by the sentiments of Eternal Father, strong to sav. 
Generalizing upon these examples, one can say that adherence to 
certain forms of society renders their members incapable either 
expressing or of being moved by various experiences. 

As a result, the communicator, whether preacher, writer or 
painter, faces two problems. Firstly, whether he will be made 
sterile through joining or adhering to a particular society— 
campus society, the Society of Jesus, for instance, or the B.B.C, 
both of which have been held to induce sterility. Secondly, how t 
convey the truth on some issue, and the values which depend upor 
that truth, to an audience which registers blank incomprehension 
when the issue is raised. How can one convey the truth of eterna 
fatherhood exercised over the perilous sea to an audience who have 
cut themselves off from the thought of anything beyond time, and 
severed relations with their fathers; who have never entrusted 
themselves to the perilous sea? Clearly an appeal to such people ti 
gaze directly at the constellation of values represented by father: 
hood, authority, providence, family, etc., is a waste of time, be 
cause they will tersely and correctly report that they see nothing 
where you perceive a blaze of glory. 

This problem is going to get more crucial, especially for Cath: 
olics. It will get more crucial because traditional language, 
Catholic language especially, has been fashioned to expres 
loyalty towards the place of one’s birth, the family, the parish, the 
Church, the patria; its power has lain in its overtones, recalling 
men to those things towards which their hearts can return 1 
gratitude. What heart shaped by old Europe, for instance, coult 
fail to be moved, often to repentance, at the very sound of thes 
words : ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, and I will give you rest? 
Yet to many of our contemporaries, shaped by a society whos 
very raison d’étre arises from revolt against old Europe and th 
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Church against the patriarchal family and the bonds of local life, 
those words have no finer overtones and no more power to move 
than an accurate rendering of Bradshaw’s Railway Timetable. In 
speaking like this I do not intend to disparage our contempor- 
aries, for they have their own constellation of virtues in the light 
of which old Europeans are seen as coarse, violent, superstitious, 
reactionary, dogmatic and improvident. On the whole, I must con- 
fess their virtues seem to me very minor ones, which is why any 
grand, generous and epic appeal falls dead upon their ears; but 
even this may be a clue to our way of communicating with them 
—perhaps the message has to be pitched in a minor key in the 
form of minor poems, or rather dull lectures. 

My intention, in any case, was to point out that a direct dis- 
play of treasures in our tradition appears to be quite ineffectual, 
and this seems to require our resorting to indirect forms of com- 
munication such as we have been noticing in the Gospels. Hence 
we are driven to ask whether we ought to abandon much of our 
traditional language in an effort to reach our contemporaries? 

Unable myself to give a definite answer I would remind you 
of Martin Buber’s answer to a similar question. Throughout his 
life Buber has devoted himself to awakening men to the presence 
of God, and has frequently mourned the fact that the very word 
‘God’ is debased coinage, rejected the same moment that it is 
brought forth. Why not, then, abandon the term, reject the token 
—to save the reality, and devise some new term for God? This 
seductive notion was soon seen by Buber to involve not merely an 
error in technique but a fundamental betrayal of the whole 
history of man, as well as a barren notion of purity. He saw the 
arrogance of rejecting a term that has been consecrated by untold 
generations of holy men and women, and by others less holy who 
were not too proud to invoke it in time of need. He realized that 
the only validity possessed by the new term he had thought of 
devising was the validity he could give it by the holiness of his own 
life; he would, in a sense, be wagering his own love of God against 
the love for God maintained by all our ancestors. And he was not 
prepared to do this. 

It is true that by sticking to the term ‘God’ Buber has thereby 
involved himself in the misunderstandings, hatreds and conflicts 
that have throughout the ages arisen around the term. But the 
Jew, if he is to remain a true Jew, and the Catholic, if he is to 
femain a genuine Catholic, must accept such evil-smelling dung 
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as part of his inheritance when he wishes to cultivate any worth. 
while growths in the garden of this world. The humanist, on the 
other hand, like the Protestant, can permit himself the luxury of 
tip-toeing delicately through the garden, snipping off whichever 


flowers are the fancy of the moment, and displaying them proudly | 


in his button-hole. His flower will attract admiration for a few 
hours, until it withers and is cast aside, and he has to snip off 
another one. It is the work of others to tend the smelly, dirty soil: 
he himself does not grow the flowers but wears them in his button. 
hole. 


So far I have been trying to illustrate the kind of problem inf 


which a communicator is involved through being a member of: 
divided society ; the limitations it imposes upon his language and 
the limitations it produces in the range of his audience’s sens: 
bility. I might perhaps have made my meaning clearer by simply 
retelling Kafka’s parable of royal messengers rushing ceaselessly 
through the world and shouting to each other messages which 
have no meaning because the monarchy has long been abolished: 
where common premises have gone by the board, communication 
becomes purely fortuitous.! 

The development of my argument now demands that I shoul 
consider less the difficulties and more the opportunities of thi 
situation ; to show how certain people, artists especially, can speak 
the redeeming word to society, even to a declining society. For i! 
it is true, as Wittgenstein has said, that ‘the limits of your languag 
are the limits of your world’ it is more profoundly true, as Fathe 
Copleston has observed, that ‘the limits of your world are the 
limits of your language’. That a person of independent mind who 
never ceases to lead his life as an adventurer and as a search for 
new worlds, will find those new worlds; he will find them, if he: 
an artist, in those ‘new words, without which new knowledge i 
impossible’, as Hopkins has put it. By new words I do not, d 
course, mean simply the kind of items that fill up a dictionary;! 
refer to any artefact for the conveying of truth, whether it take tht 
form of, say, romance or opera or novel—which, after all, was4 
‘new word’ at one time. In this sense, for instance, the great novel 
of Kafka are new words. And of them it has been said by the mos 
perceptive of Oxford philosophers, Waismann: 


1 After preparing this paper I came across Hanns Hammelmann’s very fine stud} 
Hofmannsthal (Bowes & Bowes, 1957). The subsequent paragraphs are heavily indebté 
to Hammelmann’s lucid exposition. 
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Had Kafka been able to say straightforwardly what he wanted 
to say, he would have had no need to write The Trial. As it is, he 
had no other means of expressing himself than in this dark, sym- 
bolic way only. Kafka is trying to express what, in the proper sense 
of the word, is inexpressible: and he seems to do this by speaking of 
everyday things in a peculiar way, by accumulating absurdities, 
and at the same time describing them in minute detail, until he 
compels us to seek out another meaning beyond the literal one. By 
using language in a very particular way, by constructing seeming 
absurdities, he tries, perhaps not so much to express, as to convey, 
to make us divine, what it is impossible to say straightforwardly. 
Perhaps, after all, that is the most interesting thing about Kakfa: 
his attempt to say something for which we have no proper language. 


When one considers the delicate understanding of communica- 
tion manifest in this paragraph, it seems a great pity that what 
England has chosen to import from Vienna was no more than the 
cult of ordinary language, and the more ordinary the better. Pre- 
sumably the cult has provided balm for those who were uncom- 
fortably aware of their own blinkered mediocrity. In the belief 
that there 1s more to be gained from Vienna, let us return there 
and see what response to the crisis in the word arose from a 
cultural circle encompassing such diverse characters as Karl 
Kraus, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Martin Buber, Franz Kafka, 
Ferdinand Ebner and so on. 

The first response was bewilderment, followed by silence. It 
was especially painful that the bewilderment should come upon a 
young poet of no more than twenty-one years, who had already 
secured for himself a lasting place in German literature by the 
beauty of his lyrics. This was Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who said 
in 1896, ‘I doubt whether I have any right whatever to allow 
words with which we denote values and judgements to pass my 
lips’; these same words ‘congealed into eyes staring at me and 
lorcing me to stare back, whirlpools leading into the void which 


ry:[p made me reel’. Or, as he was to write later, “The word of the 
e thpmmon language which should hold all together keeps all a 
yas ap ‘housandfold apart.’ 


ovel 


Once he had partially recovered from his bewilderment, 


mos{ Hofmannsthal devoted himself to purifying language, trying to 


stud); 
debtet 





persuade people not to ‘use words which reduce all reality to the 
same shallow level, and smooth it over in a cloud of chatter’. As a 
result of this purification he hoped that it would once more be 
possible for an artist to utter the redeeming word, a word that 
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would reveal to his fellows the underlying meaning of life. Th 
production of Zedermann and Das grosse Salzburger Welttheater ani 
his attempts to achieve this, attempts which we may well considgg 
to be failures. Indeed, that bitter critic of slovenly expression, Kage 
Kraus, is said to have left the Catholic Church precisely becausite 
of Jedermann, because the use of Salzburg Cathedral as a backus 
cloth for this play overwhelmed him with a sense of all that wahe 
meretricious and unauthentic in the Catholic Church. The rt 
action of Kraus himself may, of course, be judged unauthentigo! 
the typical exaggeration of a fanatic for language, a man whgpl 

could seriously maintain, for instance, that there was a casual co 
nexion between a revolt in China and a misplaced semi-cclon if 
the work of a Viennese journalist. OV 
Yet it is probably true to say that Hofmannsthal never brolit 
out of his paralysing isolation in his lifetime; and there is a certaigll 
sadness about the direction in his will that he should be buried ifg 
the cassock of a Franciscan friar, carrying with it the implicatiog c 
for Catholics that he had not in his lifetime found amongst thegm 
that authentic community in which an artist might give birth pwvi 
the effective word. Such a community he had thought might bpd 
found amongst the peasantry, as we learn when he wrote: ore 
0S 


If you come upon men amongst whom life seems to have “ 


different centre of gravity from our own, who consider it the norm 
lot of mankind to endure hardships . . . amongst whom their womt ¢ 
is found closer to feeling, their thought closer to behaviour, thq § 
you will know that you are with the pecple. 


8 | 
la 

What a convincing description that is of authentic peopl@og 
They stand close to their words—their voices do belong to thenglhe 
as opposed to those voices one constantly hears on the radio or pur 
lecture rooms which seem to issue from a vacuum vaguely locatengi 
in the neighbourhood of the speaker. The sterile protests of a ghoftey 
in a machine. | 

It is a chastening thought that a young Jewish student undegivo 
going strikingly similar anxieties to Hofmannsthal should haypal 
been able, in contrast, to find the liberating word through his owgop 
community. Not through orthodox Judaism, however, bfin: 
through the traditions of the Hassidim. I am referring, of course, Fan 
the great Jewish thinker, Martin Buber. ll 2 

For those of you who have not yet encountered the Hassidifat 
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e. Th{ might explain that their revival in Europe stems from the person 
ter apf the Baalshem who in the eighteenth century carried the mess- 
ynsidgge of righteousness to the Jews of Eastern Europe. In particular 
1, Kape spoke to those who in the simplicity of their hearts found the 
ecaugiteralism of the orthodox rabbis unbearable. The Baalshem was 
bacijst as conscious as we are that literalism is the great enemy of 
at wate spirit ; the world does not lack noble thoughts or bright ideas 
‘he r¢the libraries of the world are full of them, broken bits of the 
hentigord stored away in their gilt-edged coffins—what it needs is the 
n whpirit that will quicken them. 
al coq This was the reason why the Baalshem would never allow the 
slon ifories incorporating the traditions of the Hassidim to be written 
own. To remain alive they must be told in the community of the 
brokpithful so that the warmth of love passing between the story- 
-ertaigller and his audience prevents the story from going dead and 
ried ipigid in transit. When a story is written down on a sheet of paper 
catiog can then be carried away into a corner and read anywhere, any 
- thegme, by anyone in such a fashion, maybe, as to convert a life- 
irth fving truth into a deadly lie. Furthermore, if things have to be 
ght pid in the community of the faithful this prevents evil and lies 
reading, because if a member of the community does not stand 
lse to his word then what he says carries no weight; no one 
have laches any weight to his falsehood, and so the evil goes into thin 
norm@ As the Serb, Mitrinovic, used to say of Bertrand Russell : ‘When 
r woe dic, the angels, they find nothing to eat on his bones.’ 
r, tht Some of you will have been reminded of the sad words record- 
ig the broken continuity of another oral tradition, the betrayal 
ia folk culture to the librarians; the words were spoken by Mrs. 
eopl@oge, mother of the Etterick Shepherd, to Sir Walter Scott: 
themlhere was never ane o’ my sangs prentit till ye prentit them 
9 or foursel’, an’ ye hae spoilt them awtuegither. They were made for 
ocatéemging an’ no for reading; but ye hae broken the charm now, an’ 
. ghofey’ll never be sung mair.’ 

It was to prevent this division of the spirit from the letter, this 
undegivorce of speech from society, this fissure of the word, that the 
| haalshem prohibited writing down the stories. For a story, if 
is owoperly told, not only describes something; it achieves some- 
r, bmling; it is dabar, the union of deed and language. ‘A rabbi whose 
irse,@andfather had been a pupil of the Baalshem was once asked to 
lla story. ‘One should tell a story,’ he replied, ‘in such a way 
ssidipat the very telling of it achieves good.’ And he continued: 
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‘My grandfather was a cripple. Once he was asked to tell a 
story about his teacher. So he spoke of how the blessed Baalshem 
used to skip and dance as he was praying. My grandfather was so 
moved as he spoke of the Baalshem skipping and dancing that he 
began to do the same himself. From that moment he was healed. 
That is how a story should be told.’ 


I trust that these few paragraphs about the Hassidim may give 
you some inkling of how Martin Buber, from being stricken with 
doubt as to the possibility of any worthwhile communication, has 
been blessed with the gift of speaking to our condition—to the 
condition not only of Jews, but of Protestants, Catholics and 
agnostics. His response to the crisis in the word was not to concen- 
trate upon techniques or try to devise some novel way of attract- 
ing attention. On the contrary, he attached himself to a rather 
obscure group of men who were despised by enlightened liberal 
Jews, but they were a warm community whose members were held 
together and related to each other by love; along the lines of love 
and trust that ran from one to another it was possible for the 
redeeming word to flow. Surely Catholics ought to have the advant- 
age of such community in a surpassing degree since it is not 
human devising or even the highest of human virtues that con- 
stitutes us as a community but the word of God Himself. 

A second quality of this community in which Buber found 
himself, enabling him to resolve the crisis in the Word, was that its 
members, like Hofmannsthal’s peasants, stood close to their words. 
Hence they were themselves men of substance, and their words 
carried weight, so that empty speeches had no place amongst 
them. There was simply no room for them. Surely this applies 
even more to those of us who belong to the community of the 
saints, and act and speak in their presence. In their presence we 
can no longer deceive ourselves into believing that the problem of 
communication is one of learning certain tricks. The solution they 
teach is simplicity itself; the answer to the problem of communi 
cation is to have something to say. 
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the University of Notre Dame du Lac—aims to turn out 

first-rate products: not Fords but Cadillacs. The next 
issue Of the students’ paper came out headlined (I quote from 
memory) : 


| Nite ts DAME, said its President one day—its full title is 


| UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME DU CADILLAC 


Established to educate young Cadillacs in the principles of 
the Cadillac Church 


And indeed the Cadillac Church is very much part of the 
American scene. It may be of ours too one day, for we British 
Catholics too, like everyone else in Britain, are becoming more 
and more middle class. American Catholicism is interesting to us 
} just because it is so often a glimpse into our own future. But for the 
moment, at any rate, it is the Americans more than any other 
country who have the problem of a society in which a prosperous, 
modern middle class makes up most not only of the people but 
also of the Catholic Church. 

It was not always so. American Catholics, like ourselves, began 
for the most part at the bottom. There were, I suppose, 30,000 or 
40,000 Catholics in the United States at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, though there were many more who had come in as Cath- 
dlics but been lost in the mass. George Washington, they tell me, 
marched to victory behind, if not exactly good Catholic bayonets, 

1 A paper read to the twelfth annulal Summer School of the Newman Association 
atthe University College of North Wales, Bangor, in August 1956. Professor Fogarty, 


President of the Newman Association for 1957-8, is Professor of Industrial Relations 
at University College, Cardiff. 
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at any rate bayonets of good Catholic stock. But the great mass of 


the dirty and heavy jobs at the bottom of the scale ; to Tammany 
politics, slums and ‘No Irish wanted’ on the factory gates. A 
sample of American big-business men in the 1870s showed 100 
per cent to be white Protestant and g1 per cent of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. As late as 1947 an American Bishop could claim that not 
one of his colleagues had had a college graduate for father or 
mother ; every one was of working-class origin. ‘Not many of you 
are wise, in the world’s fashion, not many powerful, not many well 
born.’ 

But the immigrant days are long past. The peak of Irish immi- 
gration was about 1851, of German in 1882. The older Catholic 
immigrant groups are three or more generations away from their 
arrival, and Catholicism is now as indigenous as any other feature 
of American life. Will Herberg suggests that America, like Gaul, 
is divided into three parts, only in America the parts are Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew. First generation immigrants tend to cling to 
the old faith because it was also the faith of the old country. The 
second generation leave it, in their desire to identify with America. 
But the third and later generations come back because they find 
that in modern American society it is precisely in and through 
their faith—through their membership in one or other of the three 
great religious sub-cultures—that they can be identified as good 
Americans. In becoming indigenous, Catholics have also moved 
up the social scale. As accepted Americans, they have access to 
the highest levels of success in business or the professions. And 
they have benefited, along with the rest of their countrymen, from 
the general rise in the American standard of living. Alexis de 
Tocqueville predicted a century ago that America would lead the 
way to a classless society, not by levelling all down into proletar- 
ians, but by levelling all up into the middle class, and so it has in 
fact been. There are plenty of inequalities left in American life. 
Opportunity is and has long been less equal than in Britain. In- 
comes are more equal than in Britain at the top end of the scale, 
but less equal at the bottom. There are snobberies, country clubs, 
and in many ways much more formality than in Britain. We have 
nothing quite like the pancake-hatted matrons you see in America 
trotting into the Ladies’ Club, so trim and tightly corseted that if 
you pinched them they would go twang. But America is also 4 
land where nearly 60 per cent of all families own their own homes, 


a 
Catholics in America came in afterwards, as new immigrants, to 
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and 70-75 per cent their cars. An average industrial worker pulls 


to ) in his £1500 a year on a straight comparison of exchange rates, 
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and not much less in real purchasing power. And American trade 
unions have long left behind those infantile diseases of new work- 
ing classes: proletarianism, socialism and dreams of State mon- 
opoly. 

‘Middle class’ is a relative term; you can make it mean what 
you like. But provided you mean the same thing all the time, you 
can at least compare how many people from different groups are 
middle class on some given definition. And by this test American 
Catholics are now very nearly as middle class as their Protestant 
neighbours. 


Per cent of all 


Catholics Protestants 
Class 
upper 11 19 } 
middle 53 7° 50 foo 
lower 34 ZI 
100 100 
Education 
college 5 10 
high school 40 42 
less than high school 55 48 
100 100 


From the Catholic Digest, 1952. 


Protestants still have a high proportion in the top brackets: 
executives, professional men, men with college education. They 
also have a high percentage of all farmers. Catholics are com- 
moner among white-collar workers. But the fact that sticks out 
from the table is not that Protestants, in some respects, still have 
an edge over Catholics. It is that Catholics, like Protestants, 
are mainly middle or upper-middle class and, increasingly, high 
school and college educated. And this middle-class character of 
American Catholics shows in all sorts of ways, great and small. In 
the parish where I spent the first part of this year (1956), a rather 
ordinary parish on the edge of a manufacturing town, the current 
problem was to raise the cash for enough acres of asphalt (or 
should I say black-topping?) to carry all the cars at the eleven 
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o’clock Mass. Poverty, in such a parish, takes on a new meaning, 








I have met French clergy who complain of the wealth and) | 


materialism of their American brethren, and it is quite true that 
the pastor of my parish had a well-equipped, centrally-heated 
office, drove a neat black Volkswagen, and was paid $1500 a year, 
I dare say there are Bishops in France, let alone curates, whose 
mouths would water at it. But $1500 a year is between a quarter 
and a half of what an average worker in that parish was earning 
on the assembly line, and in the land of the Chev and the Buicka 
Volkswagen is either the froth on the surface—the second car in 
the increasingly typical two-car garage—or very small beer. 
The Young Christian Workers in America began by address. 
ing themselves to ‘workers’, as in Europe. But it soon turned out 
that to appeal to American workers as a proletarian class apar 
was useless ; even on the assembly line, they just do not think that 
way. Today the Y.C.W. addresses itself to employees of every 
kind, even graduates if they come within the age limits, and on 
that basis its appeal is beginning to be heard. And if one leaves the 
ordinary workers behind and climbs up the scale, there are 
parishes like one I stumbled on in—I disguise it at the request oi 
its clergy—an inhabited locality in the Middle West. In SS. Dives 
and Lazarus no family, so far as is known, has under $10,000 3 
year. Here is middle-class Catholicism in excelsis, a pure labora- 








tory specimen. There are Anglican parishes like that in Britain. | 
remember the late C. S. Orwin commenting on how he had beer 
used to worshipping in the village church, and when he moved 
into North Oxford could not at first think what was new. Then 
he looked around and saw what it was: there was no one in tht 
church with under £1000 a year, pre-war prices. But for us British 
Catholics Dives and Lazarus is still science fiction ; though all the 
more worth examining for that, for it is the kind of science fiction 
that for us too will be true tomorrow. 

True, there are other American Catholics besides these. Not al 
ride round in Cadillacs. You will not find the Young Christian 
workers, in most American industries, worrying much about low 
wages. But they do have to worry about unemployment. Work, tht 
paper of the Catholic Council on Working Life, published the 
other day an eleven-point agenda for Catholic social action 
Among the points it stressed were segregation, the inadequacy 0 
minimum wage laws in fields like retailing, and the problems 0 
such ‘forgotten people’ as the Indians—it is a revelation to drivt 
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through parts of the South-West and see how desperately the 
original Americans live—the Mexican farm labourers, or the 
Puerto Ricans in the towns. There is a genuine industrial prole- 
tariat in America: Spanish-Americans, Negroes, to some extent 
Italians and Slovaks. One of the Church’s biggest problems is that 
it is losing those sections of this proletariat who are already Cath- 
olic, and making little progress among those, like most Negroes, 
who are not. 

But the fact remains that most American Catholics, like most 
Americans of any other kind, live in a middle-class way, and the 
Church’s activities are rightly and properly geared to meeting the 
needs, not of some bourgeois minority, but of those who make up 
the main body of the people. But thereby hangs just that prob- 
lem that is of interest to us too, since we also are far advanced on 
that road. What manner of Catholics are these middle-class 
Americans? Have their riches rotted them? Are they sticking in 
the needle’s eye? 

Let me take as an illustration the parish I just mentioned, the 
pure laboratory specimen, SS. Dives and Lazarus, and see its 
people through the eyes of their own clergy. Here are solid, com- 
petent, hard-working heads of households, with all the virtues 
(and they are very real ones) needed to reach and hold top jobs in 
business or the professions; men whom their colleagues and sub- 
ordinates can respect. Moreover, though they have done well, 
their wealth has not corrupted them. They live decently and 
plainly. They have not taken to Bourbon and blondes. The worst 
their pastors can say of them is that more of them might drive 
Chevrolets rather than Buicks so as to have more surplus to give 
away. You will find go per cent of them, or more, at Sunday Mass 
and their Easter duties. You might find anything up to a third of 
the parish in church on a weekday morning in Lent, armed with 
missals and using them. Catholic societies flourish: probably half 
the people of the parish are active in them. Ninety-five per cent of 
the children are in Catholic schools. They are pleasant, disciplined 
kids; of an evening you are more likely to find them at home 
studying than hot-rodding around the streets. But they can also 
give a good account of themselves. In the local high schools Dives 
and Lazarus boys and girls get elected to the jobs that count. 
Dives and Lazarus does not have teen-age gangs, but gangs from 
other districts occasionally try a raid across the border. They do 
hot try twice. Dives and Lazarus teen-agers date with the same 
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ritual fervour as other Americans, but one current test among 
them is a little off the secular beat; a daily communicant is a 
better date than a weekly one. And indeed the boys and girls of 
the parish come in droves to the Sacraments, and have a splendid 
record in S.V.P. and similar work. Also there is a stream of voca- 
tions from among them. 

All this and dollars too; it is a parish priest’s dream come true. 
And though things are not usually so bright in other parishes, the 
comparison is closer than might be thought. Up to 80 per cent of 
those Americans who call themselves Catholic in a Gallup poll— 
not a very stringent test—also claim to be regular church atten- 
ders. This figure has to be cut a bit to get at the truth. But with 
all due allowances, the percentage of regular attenders among 
American Catholics may well be half as high again as it is here. | 
have said that some French priests take a rather dim view of their 
American opposite numbers. Let me quote another opinion, that 
of a priest from Action Populaire who has been looking into the way 
of life of a sample of American Catholic families in the middle- to 
upper-middle class. What he has found 1s in many ways like Dives 
and Lazarus: hard-working, clean-living people, reasonable in 
their habits and solid in their religion. Family size is often a useful 
test of Catholic practice; studies show that at the lowest income 
levels, where birth control 1s least prevalent in the population asa 
whole, there may not be much difference between Catholics and 
the rest, but that among graduates the difference may be 35-40 
per cent. 

And yet all is not well; so those who know agree. Let me retum 
once more to Dives and Lazarus. The trouble, say that parish's 
own clergy, is that their people are solid citizens and worthy 
Christians, but—spiritually speaking—are not going any place. 
They have reached a ceiling and stuck there. They come to the 
Sacraments, they could pass an exam on the Liturgy or the 
Encyclical Mystict Corpors—indeed all the younger parishioners 
have passed such exams several times over—but somehow these 
things stick at the intellectual level. They do not come alive; the 
parish’s spirituality lacks depth. Husbands sleep exclusively with 
their own wives, keep off banned methods of birth control and 
send their children to the Catholic school; but neither they nor 
their wives have thought through how to make the Liturgy part ol 
the texture of their family life. They want no immoderate luxury; 
they can manage without a million; but neither have they fully 
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ong} worked out how to practise Christian asceticism though rich. 
is a) There is nothing particularly sinful about diving out of the church 
ls of} on Ash Wednesday straight into a Florida swimming-pool, yet 
rdid} there is something there that, in terms of Christian spirituality, 
oca-| does not quite add up. Here are people who fulfil in the spirit and 
letter the more obvious obligations of Christian charity, yet can 
rue,}| ride to work or school through some of the worst slums in the 
the{ country without particularly noticing that they are there. Here 
it off are business men who are quite likely actually to have read Rerum 
l—} Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, who recognize the unions and 
ten-| fulfil their legal obligations, but who have no concrete, worked- 
with} out philosophy of industrial co-operation. 
iong§ None of this is to deny that these people are practising their 
re. 1} faith at a level which would to God that most of us could equal. 
heir} The danger, so the Dives and Lazarus priests reckon, lies in the 
that} fact that people who have reached so high a level cannot stand 
way} still. [hey must go forward or back. The curate in charge of youth 
e- to} work has got out his ink-blots and looked into the psychology of his 
lives} boys and girls. He finds them, certainly, firm in their beliefs, but 
e inf also frustrated because they cannot see their coming business or 
sefulf family life as a true expression of the faith that is in them. They 
ome} are far enough forward to know that they ought to be able to see 
as af their careers that way, but not far enough forward to know how. 
andj This sort of frustration is found among the older people as well, 
;-40} though at an even less conscious level. It gives rise to a tension 
from which, sooner or later, old and young alike will try to escape. 
turn} And if they do not escape upwards, by breaking through the ceil- 
ish’s} ng and reaching new heights of spirituality, they will escape down 
rthy} and out. Their present so solid-seeming faith will crack; they will 
lace.f tesolve the tension between their own standards and those of the 
» thef environment by sinking into the environment. This, those who 
the} know the situation add, is exactly what is already beginning to 
metsfhappen in places where the Dives and Lazarus situation has 
hese f existed for rather longer. 
; thf What needs to be done is clear enough, and falls straight into 
with} the classic pattern of Catholic Action. The American Catholic 
and§middle class needs a deeper spirituality, firstly because that is 
-norfthe natural next stage in its development, and secondly because, 
rt offif it does not deepen its existing spirituality, it may lose even 
ury;flat spirituality which it has, or find it turning into something 
fullyf thoroughly unspiritual. There is a real danger in America that if 
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religion does not become the inspiration of the middle class it will too can 

become its opium ; Communion, as it were, as the morning aspirin} are, or s 
to see people through the headaches of the day. And to build this thing, br 
new and deeper spirituality must be the work largely of laymen much a 
themselves. The problems round which it has to be built arelargely Lazarus. 





those special to the laity: economic security, industrial democ- 
racy, race relations, family life. And it is precisely in and through 
building it that American lay Catholics can rescue themselves from 
the dangers of conformist, opium-religion on the one hand and 
of surrendering to the standards of their environment on the 
other. Both these dangers spring from the attitude of mind that 
David Riesman has called ‘other-directed’. The ‘inner-directed 
man of Victorian times, Riesman argues, had firm standards, 
allowing him to stand up against the world, largely because the 
rate of social change was by present standards slow. A man could 
manage most of his life with the help of the traditions of his fore- 
fathers, picked up in his youth. But today problems are more com- 
plex, change is swifter and inherited ideas are not enough. So 
arises the ‘other-directed’ type of man, who looks for some present: 
day, up-to-date, source for his standards of conduct, and finds it 
in the people around him; the group and community in which 
he lives. The problem is to convert this ‘other-directed’ man, 
eternally dependent on the group, into an (in a theologically re- 
spectable sense) ‘autonomous’ man, with a hard-enough core of 
thought-through principles to let him judge correctly for himsell 
and steer his own course among the swirling currents of a modern 
environment. Riesman is no Catholic, but these ‘autonomous 
men for whom he calls are exactly the type that Catholic Action 
exists to produce. 

What needs to be done is clear, and it is clear also that special 
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agencies are needed to do it. The Catholic schools can contributefiis parishi 
something, but too much cannot be expected of them. They arefstate their 


doing a mass-production job, and more and more so as the bulging 
birth-rate of the post-war years presses on into them. In the 
primary school where two of my own children went for a semester, 
the top classes were big, around forty or fifty. But the bottom 
classes were a hundred strong, working in shifts. A school unde 
this strain can do little beyond the bare essentials. The univers: 
ties are better placed, especially the large number of Catholit 
colleges. The Jesuits alone have so many they have to print 3 
special map to remember them by. But the Catholic universities 
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» can be large and under-staffed, and not all Catholic students 
>, or should be, in Catholic universities. Parents can do some- 
ng, but only if someone tells them first what to do. And there is 
ich active work going on in the parishes, as in Dives and 
zarus; but the American parish is at the same disadvantage 

the parish everywhere, namely that, especially in towns, 
ople’s interests cut for the most part across parish lines. 
ere is a gap here which only specialized Catholic Action 
1 fill. 

Why then is there any problem? Why any delay in acting? It 
10t because there is any unwillingness to act. Dives and Lazarus 
ople, if I may go back to them, are perfectly willing to face 
to their problems. Their whole training, the whole American 
ddle-class way of life, has made them instinctive trouble- 
yoters. ‘Their internal satisfaction and their standing among 
‘ir colleagues depends on going out and finding a problem and 
king it. And plenty of people have been trying to tell them 
ich problems to lick: the Y.C.W. or student movement at the 
uth level, the Catholic Council on Working Life in the pro- 
sional field, the Christian Family Movement or Cana Confer- 
ces in family life, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
the countryside, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
- official central agency of the Hierarchy, in all fields at once. 
t just here is the difficulty. The hard-headed Dives and Lazarus 
es are delighted to do what has to be done once they can see 
at it is; that is what accounts for their present high level of 
tholic practice. But they are like the man from Indiana: they 
ve to be shown; and what they need to be shown at this moment 
10t on the surface nor at all easy to get at. The priest-psycholo- 
tof Dives and Lazarus has had to dig out what is happening in 

parishioners’ subconscious with Rorschach tests; they cannot 

te their own problems, let alone get at the answers. The Y.C.W. 
ds that its first problem is simply to get employees in modern 
ll-run American firms to see that they have problems, and what 
se problems are. ‘They do not stick out a mile, like the cruder 
blems of the depression years. The Christian Family Move- 
nt finds that it has to educate its people gradually ; they just do 
t see, at first, how or why this or that problem is relevant to 
ir family life. They are willing to be led up to a problem by 
ges, but can only gradually be faced with the full sweep of an 
ue like that of race relations; even, that is, where those who are 
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trying to face them with it are themselves clear about what i; {es 
required. int 

Really, there are two things to be explained here. One is why| Fr 
it seems to have been so difficult up to now to state today’s issue) th 
clearly. The other is why certain agencies do now seem to le 10 
doing this successfully ; on a small scale, admittedly, and chiefly in| Th 
one part of the country, the Middle West triangle from South 
Bend across by Chicago to Des Moines, and South to St Louis: 
but still they seem to have found their road, and good progress i 
now being made. 

The difficulty in getting on the right wave-length seems to 
have been that three problems had to be solved at once. First 
American Catholic Action before the Second World War was 
largely proletarian. Its characteristic forms were labour schools or 
a body like the Catholic Labor Alliance in Chicago. This prole. 
tarian, class-conscious stamp had to be rubbed out before much 
progress could be made in the present mainly middle-class society. 
It has been done. The Y.C.W. has de-proletarized itself, if I may 
borrow that repulsive word from our Continental colleagues, and 
the Catholic Labor Alliance is re-baptized the Catholic Counc 
on Working Life. But it has taken time, as such changes always dao. 
It is only in the last two or three years that the change has been 
completed. Secondly, and closely associated with the first point, 
the accent before the war was on the corporal works of mercy, andj! 
if the spiritual side was emphasized it was commonly in a form 
that linked it closely to the material. The dignity of man, as pro}: 
claimed in a labour school, might be taken, so to speak, in its pure 
sense ; the right of a worker to be treated by his foreman as a mai 
made in the image of God. But it tied up closely also with getting 
the man on the dole enough to eat, and stopping him from losing 
his job in the first place. The corporal works of mercy are not alf! 
all superfluous in America today: there are still the submergedf Mt 
classes I have mentioned. But corporal aid is relatively much lesp82 
important in a middle-class society than it was twenty or thirtyp'tat 
years ago and, once again, the change in perspective has taken}: 
time. Thirdly, it is extremely difficult to find a common, unifyingg Su 
basis for Catholic Action among the extraordinary diversity 0 lic 
people who make up the middle class. Lawyers, doctors, engineers whic 
and the rising tide of clerks, craftsmen and the rest who make upp™he 
the American middle class can of course have their own profes fam 
sional associations. But the enormous variety of middle-class prog. 
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fessions cuts them up into small packets; is there any common 
interest round which they can be brought together again? The 
French, for all their pioneering in Catholic Action, have to admit 
that till recently at least they had not solved this problem. It was 
not to be expected that the Americans would find it any easier. 
They have, I think, found the answer in the Christian Family 
Movement. But this was invented only in the war years, and has 
been expanding really fast only since the ’fifties. 

However, in the end the answers have been found, and an 
appropriate pattern of Catholic Action has emerged. It consists— 
disregarding the Rural Life Movement, which stands rather on its 
own—of a triangle. Its base is the youth movement, the Y.C.W. 
and the students. Its other angles are the family movement, above 
all the Christian Family Movement, and the Cana Conferences— 
the two are closely linked—and a small but growing movement 
for ‘service groups’ in different professions. Within the triangle are 
bodies providing services to and stimulating all alike, like the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. I do not say that you will 
find a clear-cut pattern like this everywhere in America, nor even 
that everyone concerned with Catholic Action in America is clear 
about what is going on. It is chiefly in the Middle West triangle 
that the growing points can be seen, and they are still often rather 
small. But though small, they are strong, and coming well; 
American Catholic Action has found its true road. 

I suppose that, of the three elements in the triangle of 
American Catholic Action, it is the family movement that has 
most to offer to us here. The youth movements are largely a 
European export, and this is particularly true of the Y.C.W. Some 
ofthe Y.C.W.’s early difficulties in America were due to following 
too closely the British or other European model, and not only 
in the matter of proletarianism. The European tradition, for 
instance, is of separate movements for boys and girls; but Y.C.W. 
oganizers in America were quickly reminded by parish priests 
that in America there are no girls without boys, nor vice versa. 
American Y.C.W. sections are now accordingly mixed. ‘Service 


yingh fOups’, also, are not essentially different from the groups of Cath- 
y dpolic lawyers, doctors, nurses, civil servants or transport workers 
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which we know here, though I suspect they sometimes have a more 
herent philosophy. But Cana Conferences and the Christian 
family Movement can be matched with only a few beginnings 
lere. We cannot afford to ignore the family movements anyway, 
Vol. 231. No. 474. F 
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but least of all for Catholic Action in the middle class. Middle. 
class people are allergic to mass movements and to many trad 
tional forms of Catholic Action. But family movements, rather in- 
formal, based on man and wife together (you never talk of the 
Chairman or Secretary in C.F.M.—it is always the ‘Chairman T 
couple’ or ‘Secretary couple’), building on the facilities of a goo 
home, probably with car and telephone—these ring the suburbar| 
bell. ) 
But let us not make the comparison too narrow. There is roon 
for an exchange of experience all along the line, and not only on 
the family movements. We too have been trying in these last few 
years to deproletarize our Catholic social action; the battle is on 
at this moment over that issue in the Catholic Social Guild. We \ 
have begun to see the need to spiritualize our Catholic Action; to 
achieve a high level of spirituality through group as well as indi cov 
vidual effort. Plenty of people a generation ago preached Renu} the 
Novarum, but I do not remember hearing much, when I was grow- Ale: 
ing up, about the Mystical Body or Gospel enquiries. We too, asf osoy 
the number of our own middle class rises, are beginning to set} by 
some of the complications of the Church in the Suburbs. And it iif exis 
not only in a relatively advanced West European country likef see: 
Britain that these problems make themselves felt. Countries dof full; 
not follow one another down the road of development like any 
Army convoy, one behind the other at fixed intervals and the pre- 
same speed. Where one leads another follows at once; develop} mer 
ment is telescoped. Yesterday the pressure was on all over thefto a 
world to build security and prosperity for the under-privileged. Sof dark 
it is still in many countries. But today, in the East as well as thefciate 
West, beyond the Iron Curtain as well as this side of it, people arefspeci 
realizing the need for more than proletarian prosperity. This tran-§Chri 
sition is easier for the Americans than for the rest of us, since theyfof Is 
are less burdened with ideologies from a proletarian past. Just forfjewi 
that reason they, rather than the French or any of the other morefaffirr 
obvious candidates, may turn out to be the real pioneers of Cath-fobvic 
olic Action for the coming age. by th 
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profitable to life come to us from God, and that phil- 
osophy, more especially, was given to the Greeks, as a 
id} covenant peculiar to them, being, as it were, a stepping-stone to 
run} the philosophy which is according to Christ.’ ‘Thus did Clement of 
ow} Alexandria extend the idea of a praeparatio evangelica to Greek phil- 
, aif osophy. In more recent times attempts have been made, not least 
seth by Catholics, to bring into prominence the resemblances that 
it sf exist between the non-Christian religions and Christianity, and to 
like} see the former as partial expressions of a truth that only became 
; dof fully apparent in Christ. 

- ani. ©=Such a procedure is natural and legitimate as far as the great 
pre-Christian religions are concerned; for it seems unlikely that a 
lop} merciful and rational God should confine all revelation of Himself 
thefto a small Semitic tribe, leaving all the rest of mankind in total 
. Sofdarkness. Thus each of the pre-Christian religions seems to enun- 
date a truth that only receives its full meaning and proper per- 
spective in the Christian revelation ; and it is quite possible for the 
‘{Christian to see in Christianity not only the fulfilment of the hopes 
theyfof Israel, but also the confirmation and completion of the non- 
t forfJewish religions that preceded the Incarnation. Thus Zoroaster’s 
nortfairmation of the absolute goodness of God, which is so far from 
ath fobvious in the Old Testament, is demonstrated as nowhere else 
by the life and death of the Incarnate Christ Who prays for His 
ttemies and blesses those who curse Him. So, too, the message of 
he Bhagavad-Gita that God actually loves man and that of the 
Mahayana Buddhists who taught that divine beings themselves 


On W? shall not err in alleging that all things necessary and 
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_'A paper read in Bradford on 5 October 1957, at a Regional Conference of the 
\ewman Association of which the theme was ‘The Church in the Face of Islam’. 
Hofessor Zaehner is Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the 
uversity of Oxford. 
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chose to endure suffering in order to release others from the| | 
tyranny of the flesh, find their actual fulfilment in history in the > | 
saving Passion of Christ who lay down His life for His friends} ; 
Each in its own way, the three great pre-Christian religions,| , 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism, point to some aspect | 
of the full Christian revelation. A pattern of progressive and} | 
complementary revelation can be discerned outside Israel, dimly| r 
perhaps, but discerned nonetheless, and this pattern only fits) ] 
together when woven on to the Cross of Christ. This theme I have| t 
sought to work out elsewhere,! and it would not be at all uncon-| t 
vincing were it not for the fact that it makes sense only if we are] tl 
prepared to ignore that tremendous outburst of religious energy! f{ 
which broke loose some six hundred years after the Incarnation—|_ rx 
the phenomenon we know as Islam. | W 
The problem, of course, is this: if the Incarnation is the final] a 
and perfect revelation of God to man, what are we to say of Islam,}_ be 
which also claims to be a divine revelation, and which post-dates} re 
Christianity in time? Christian writers on comparative religion 
rarely, if ever, face the challenge of Islam squarely; for Islam, like} cé 
Christianity, and unlike the religions of India, does make exclu-) fo 
sive claims. Like Christianity it claims to be God’s final revelation,| do 
and in the sense that it appeared after Christianity, its claim to] bo 
finality is obviously the stronger. Moreover, according to Muslims] no 
their revelation is also more direct; for the Koran represents the} his 
ipsissima verba of God—divine words directly spoken, of which} the 
Muhammad is only the channel and mouthpiece. So Islam, as the} bec 
final revelation, abrogates all previous religions, including Chnis} cre 
tianity. God, however, does not contradict Himself, and Muslims} boc 
accept Moses and Jesus as true prophets; and if they are true} of ( 
prophets sent by God, it must follow that the message they brought 
and the last message brought by Muhammad are identical. Bu} bei 
obviously they are not. How, then, are the differences to be ex} rath 
plained? star 
Faced by the obstinate refusal of the Jews and Christians 0} ata 
accept him as a genuine prophet sent by God, because the mess} his | 
age he brought seemed to differ in some essential respects from in \ 
that of the earlier scriptures as officially interpreted, Muhamma} 
came to the conclusion that these differences could only hav since 
arisen through the malice and unfaithfulness of the Jews ami will 
Christians themselves, who must therefore have deliberatelif start 


1 R. C. Zaeliner, Mysticism, Sacred and Profane (Oxford, 1957). clair 
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altered their own scriptures. Utterly convinced, at first against 
his will, that the message transmitted through him was directly 
inspired by God, he could explain the discrepancies between his 
own and the earlier revelations in no other way. 

Of all religions Islam is the religion of the Book par excellence. 
Moreover, as a religion of ‘the Book’ its claims are considerably 
more impressive than those of Christianity: for in the case of 
Islam, the Book, that is, the Koran, received its definitive form 
through the executive action of the third Caliph, ‘Uthman, only 
twenty years or so after the Prophet’s death, whereas the canon of 
the New Testament took a good two centuries to achieve its final 
form. Moreover, it was from the beginning agreed what the new 
revelation consisted in, namely, those utterances of Muhammad 
which were considered to have been directly inspired by God; 
and it is a remarkable fact that these utterances never seem to have 
been confused with the Prophet’s own private pronouncements on 
religious matters, which were later collected as hadith, or ‘tradition’. 

Again, Christianity’s claim to be the /zstorical religion par ex- 
cellence must appear singularly weak in face of the rival claim put 
forward by Islam; for whereas Biblical criticism has cast grave 
doubts on the exact human authorship of the New Testament 
books, it has never been suggested that any part of the Koran did 
not issue from the mouth of Muhammad; and whereas the early 
history of the Church is still not clearly mapped out, the story of 
the first Muslim century works itself out in the full light of history 
because it was itself making history in a tremendous way. The 
credentials of Islam, then, both as an historical and a Biblical or 
book religion, would appear to be very much stronger than those 
of Christianity. 

Again, the fact that Islam was spread by force, so far from 
being an argument against its claim to be the true religion, argues 
rather in favour of it. The mere fact that Muhammad, who 
started with nothing, was in a very short time able to wield force 
at all, shows how wholehearted was the faith and devotion which 
his message inspired in the first Muslims who suffered with him 
in Mecca. Muhammad’; first steps were far from easy. 

In this lecture I will not argue for or against Muhammad’s 
sincerity, which should never have been called into question, nor 
will I compare the Muhammadan with the Christian ethic. I will 
start rather on the assumption that Muhammad was what he 
claimed to be—a prophet sent by God; for unless this claim is in 
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some degree conceded, there can be no hope of reaching any sort 
of understanding with Muslims, any more than Muslims can hope 
to understand us unless they accept the divinity of Christ. The 
question is whether these two claims are in fact as incompatible as 
they seem. 

The history of the relations between Christianity and Islam 
has been one of increasing misunderstanding and estrangement; 
and Muslim theology has developed one-sidedly largely because 
it developed, not out of its own inner logic but rather in direct 
opposition to an already developed Christian theology. Islam, as 
we have already seen, is pre-eminently the religion of the Book: 
and whereas Protestants are hardly justified in making the Bible 
rather than the Church the final arbiter of truth, since it was the 
Church which ‘canonized’ the Bible, rather than vice versa, 
Muslims are more than justified in making the Koran the final 
arbiter in their disputes; for, according to them, the Koran con- 
tains the actual words of God, and plainly no other source of reve- 
lation can claim equal authority with this. Yet the orthodox 
Muslims do not in fact call themselves the ‘People of the Book’, 
but the ‘People of the Sunna, or Tradition’; and they recognize 
the tradition and the ‘consensus of the faithful’ as having equal 
authority with the Koran in matters of faith. They have not 
always adhered rigidly to the text of the Koran, but have some- 
times added dogmas which find no authority in that Book. The 
clearest example of this is perhaps the dogma accepted by all the 
orthodox that the Koran is uncreate. The Koran itself, however, 
drives home with relentless force the teaching that God alone is 
eternal, and that to associate others with Him is the one unfor- 
giveable sin. In declaring the Koran to be eternal it would appear 
that the orthodox are committing just this sin; and in actual fact 
the doctrine seems to have developed simply as a counter-blast to 
the Christian dogma of the Word made flesh. Thus instead of 
taking what would appear to have been the simpler course by 
declaring that there is no Word that mediates between God and 
man, Muslim orthodoxy preferred to affirm that the Koran is the 
uncreate Word of God; not, then, the Word made flesh as with us, 
but the Word made Book. In the Koran itself there is no trace of 
such a doctrine. Muslim theology thereby deliberately widens the 
gap that separates Islam from Christianity, and the gap continued 
to widen as relations between the two communities became worst, 
largely, it must be said, as a result of Western Christian aggression. 
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| The Koranic evidence for the life, mission, and nature of 
Christ, then, is always interpreted by the orthodox in a way that 
€ | is farthest removed from orthodox Christian theology. They seek 
| to reduce the figure of Christ to that of a purely human prophet, 
though this is scarcely compatible with the evidence of the Koran, 
n | as we hope to show. 
' In this lecture I wish to consider just what the Koran does 
teach about Christ. In his recent book on Islam, Professor 
ct | Guillaume has reproduced the Apostles’ Creed, italicizing those 
as | words in it which Muslims do not believe. The Creed, so trun- 
k: | cated, reads as follows: 


oO cor 


As 
cD 
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ne I believe in God, the Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
7.) and in Jesus Christ, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of 
| the Virgin Mary. He died (though all Muslims would not accept 
. this) and ascended into heaven. From thence he shall come (again). 
n- I believe in the Holy Ghost, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
e- of the body, and life everlasting. 

OX 

k’, Thus between the two creeds there is substantial agreement on 
‘ze ) many characteristic doctrines, including the Virgin Birth and the 





ial | Ascension. What is in fact denied? First—and this is most import- 
rot | ant, for it seems to me to be the clue to Muhammad’s Christology 
ye. | —God is never referred to as Father. Semitic thought expresses 
‘he | itselfin a very concrete manner, and this is particularly true of the 
the | Pagan Arabs. To them, to call God ‘Father’ would almost 
er, | “ertainly have suggested that He was the physical progenitor of 
.js| the human race. This idea, which, in one form or another, 
or. | appears in all primitive religions, was wholly repulsive to 
ear } Muhammad. God creates simply by saying the creative word 
‘act | un, ‘Be’, and it is: He requires no materia prima from which to 
‘to | orm His creation. Hence the word ‘father’, in its literal sense of 
| of the author of the life of another through the agency of a female 
by } Partner, is not and cannot be applicable to God. Muhammad did 
and }20t consider it permissible to speak of God’s creative power in 
the fms that were primarily used of human procreation. Father 
‘us, | Mplies not only son, but mother, and that is to associate with God 
e of What is other than God in the creative act. Muhammad’s horror 
the }! any such idea is expressed in the famous Siira 112: 


Say, He is God, the One, God, the Eternal. He did not beget 
neither was He begotten; and like unto Him there has never been 
101. — anyone. 
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This verse was most probably directed against a doctrine of | 


Arabian paganism which ascribed daughters to God, but it may 
equally be directed against the Christian doctrine of Christ as 
Son of God ; for this is a doctrine which the Koran explicitly denies 
for the same reason that it denies the fatherhood of God. The 
term ‘to beget’ implies cohabitation with a woman, and this idea 
Muhammad finds intolerable. And in fairness to him it must be 
said that for anyone not schooled in Christian theology the terms 
‘genitor’ and ‘genitus’, as well as their Semitic equivalents, cannot 
fail to have sexual connotations. Thus, though he accepts the 
birth of Jesus Christ from the Virgin Mary through the interven- 
tion of God’s Spirit and denounces the Jews for slandering our 
Lady, he will not accept the term ‘Son of God’. 

The Koran shows clearly that Muhammad, in the obscure 
years of his early manhood, must have come into contact with 
Christians of some denomination or other. There had been large 
Christian communities, both Nestorian and Monophysite, in 
Arabia, and Muhammad’s christology is clearly influenced by 
Nestorianism as against Monophysitism: and in speaking of Christ 
he uses a specifically Christian terminology, though it is clear that 
he did not entirely understand the terminology he was using. 

According to Professor Guillaume, who is following Muhamn- 
adan orthodoxy in this, the following articles of the Creed are 
rejected by Islam: (1) God is not the Father, and therefore (2' 
Jesus Christ is not His only son. (3) Christ did not suffer under 
Pontius Pilate, He was not crucified nor did He descend into Hell, 
nor did He rise on the third day. He did, however, ascend into 
heaven, but (4) He does not sit at the right hand of God the 
Father. He will return in the last days, but (5) He will not judge 
the living and the dead. Rejected too are (6) the Holy Catholic 
Church and (7) the communion of saints. 

These seven articles are indeed rejected by the orthodox 
Muslim tradition, but this does not seem to be true of the Koran 
itself. We have seen that God is denied the title of Father and 
Christ the title of Son because these terms imply physical pro- 
creation, but Christ is nevertheless referred to as God’s Word. But 
orthodox tradition, and, with it, Professor Guillaume, would 
seem to be misinterpreting the Koran when it is alleged that 
Christ’s crucifixion is denied there. Again, though the Koran maj 
not speak of Christ ‘sitting at the right hand of God the Fathe! 
Almighty’—and it would indeed be astonishing if it did—it dos 
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seem to grant Him the more than human dignity these words 
imply. And in regard to Christ’s eschatological role there is an 
extremely obscure passage in which He appears to be described 
as ‘a sign of the last hour’. The Holy Catholic Church and the 
communion of saints are not referred to: but equally they are not 
denied. 

Let us now take these most important points separately and in 
some detail: for I repeat that whereas we may dispute the Pro- 
testant right to appoint the Bible as sole arbiter in matters of faith, 
we must insist that in Islam it is the Koran which, being the word 
of God, should alone wield supreme authority among Muslims, 
rather than tradition and the consensus of the faithful, which even 
Muslims hold to be man-made. Our appeal, then, is to the Koran; 
and what does the Koran teach about Christ? 

On the subject of our Lord’s divinity early Christian apolo- 
gists could point to passages in the Koran which seemed to assert, 
or at least to imply, precisely this. Perhaps the most important of 
these is 4. 169, where Muhammad is specifically warning the 
Christians against over-stating their claims on behalf of Christ: 


O people of the Book, exceed not all bounds in your religion and 
say nothing about God but the truth. The Messiah, Jesus son of 
Mary, is but a Messenger of God and His Word which he cast upon 
Mary, and a Spirit from Him. So believe in God and His messengers 
and say not “Three’. Refrain, for it will be better for you. God is 
only one God: far be it from His glory to have a son. 


It remains a mystery to this day from what source or sources 
Muhammad derived his Christological ideas. He was, however, 
aware of the differences that split Eastern Christianity in his day 
when the great bulk of the Semitic Christian world was already no 
longer in communion with the as yet undivided Romano-Byzan- 
tine Catholic and Orthodox Church. However, his nearest Chris- 
tian neighbours were either Nestorian or Monophysite, and it is 
against the background provided by these two sects that the chris- 
tological passages in the Koran must be understood. 

What, in fact, is Muhammad denying in this passage? Nothing, 
it would appear, more than that God was physically the father of 
Jesus, an idea which he rightly found abhorrent. Here in fact the 
Prophet affirms not only the Virgin Birth, on which the Koran 
always lays great emphasis, but that Christ (the Messiah) is only 
God’s messenger and His Word (kalima)—a spirit from Him too, 
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that is to say, not carnally conceived, but conceived by the divine 
afflatus and the divine fiat—exactly, then, what orthodox Chris. 
tianity means by the ‘Word made flesh’. Again, when he says ‘Say 
not Three’, he refers to a trinity consisting of God, Christ, and 
Mary, which he believed Christians worshipped, just as Protes- 
tants once believed or feigned to believe that Catholics offered 
divine honours to our Lady. 

This passage which explicitly states that the Messiah is the 
Word of God cast on to Mary is corroborated rather than denied 
by a much disputed passage 19. 35-36 which runs as follows: 


That is Jesus the son of Mary—a statement of the truth [that, at 
least, is the sense in which the Muslim tradition takes the original 
words] wherein they are in dispute. It is not for God to take to 
Himself a son. Glory be to Him! When he decrces a matter, He 
only says, ‘Be’, and it is. 


It has frequently been pointed out that if the pointing of 
gawla’l-haqqt (accusative) (‘statement’ or more accurately ‘word’ of 
truth) is changed to that of the nominative gawlu’l-haqqt, we obtain 
this sense: “That is Jesus the son of Mary, the Word of Truth’ or 
‘the Word of God’, for the word hagq [truth] is a frequent synonym 
for God. And even if we follow the standard pointing it is still 
possible to translate : “That is Jesus the son of Mary (who is also) 
the Word of Truth.’ If this is the correct translation—and it 
agrees with the similar text 3. 52-53 with which we shall be deal- 
ing in a few minutes—then it would amount to a direct affirma- 
tion on the part of the Koran that Christ as son of Mary is fully 
man and as the Word of God is divine. This, however, was already 
clear in the first passage we quoted. 

But what of the statement: ‘It is not for God to take to Himself 
a son’? The operative word here is surely ‘take to Himself’ 
( yattakhidha, meaning literally ‘acquire’). God, then, according to 
this passage does not acquire a son in the course of time; and this 
again is consonant with orthodox Christian teaching and actually 
opposed to the Arian heresy which held that God the Son was 
created in or before time. God does not acquire a son, because the 
‘Son’, or, as the Koran insists on calling him, the ‘Word’ is co- 
eternal with God. 

In another seemingly anti-Christian passage the Prophet 
roundly condemns those who identify God (Allah) with the 
Messiah. After chiding the Christians for their disunity he goes on 
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to say: “Surely they have disbelieved who say that God is the 
Messiah, the son of Mary.’ This passage again does not present 
any insuperable difficulty, for Allah, when translated into Chris- 
tian terminology, can only mean God the Father: it could not 
possibly refer to the ‘Word’. And no Christian, so far as I know, 
j | has ever claimed that Mary was the mother of God the Father. 
So far, then, there 1s nothing in the Koranic christology which is 
) certainly contrary to orthodox Christianity. 9. 30, however, is less 
; | easily explained away: 


The Christians say that the Messiah is the Son of God... . God 
r fight them! How they lie! 
al 
0) This verse was apparently revealed before Muhammad’s expe- 
le | dition against the Byzantines, the first time he engaged a Chris- 
tian enemy, and it was therefore necessary to excite the Muslim 
| enmity against the Christians. Even so we must once again empha- 
| size that what Muhammad in all probability denies is that Jesus 
was the son of God according to the flesh, for he was preaching to 
} Muslim converts from paganism to whom the ‘Son of God’ could 
mean only one thing, namely the son of God by cohabitation with 
| |2woman. Muhammad’s objection to the word seems to me legiti- 
5) | mate, for in ordinary language a ‘son’ is necessarily posterior to 
, | us father, and cannot come into existence except through the 
|. | wtermediary of a third party, woman. Neither of these essential 
characteristics of human sonship in fact apply to God the Son. 
Muhammad’s misunderstanding of the term is, then, very easy to 
understand ; for Muhammad was a prophet, not a theologian. 
Muhammad also seems to have been aware of the controversy 
sjf | Concerning the two natures of Christ, and the propositions he con- 
ip |demns unreservedly are (a) that Mary is the mother of Allah, and 
- b) that the Messiah is the son, rather than the Word, of God. 
Even though Allah must mean God the Father (if we allow our- 
ly slves to use Christian terminology at all with reference to the 
Koran), the denial that Mary is the mother of Allah (God) would 
he pm to reflect the Nestorian position which denied to Mary the 
o- pile of Mother of God. Similarly, she could not even be said to be 
the mother of the Word which was ‘cast upon” her, since this pre- 
“ txisted her, and, if motherhood implies origination, then Mary is 
he Pt the mother of God, though she is the mother of the physical 
on | Messiah’, who, in some way not defined by the Koran, is united 
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to the eternal Word. The Koranic position with regard to the two) , 
natures of Christ would appear to be Nestorian. Whether or na) ,, 
Nestorianism is to be regarded as a heresy would appear to depent} y 
on how the terms ‘mother’, ‘person’, and ‘hypostasis’ are defined, ,, 
For Muhammad, not unnaturally, ‘father’ meant a_ physical 
father by physical insemination. It can, then, be assumed that by of 
‘mother’ he meant the physical vessel of reproduction which is, of) 4, 
course, prior to the son and his origin, and when he denies tha) 4, 
Mary is the mother of God he probably means no more than that 
she did not originate God, a conception that he must have found 
blasphemous. 
We have already seen that, according to the Koran, Christi 
both the Word of God and a spirit from Him. He is also the 
Messiah, a messenger of God, His prophet, and His slave a} 





; _ ai 

servant. All of this accords with the New Testament. Of Himsel 
. ' ae cre 
as Messenger (rasé/ means ‘one sent’) our Lord said: ‘As Thou} «_ 


has sent me into the world even so have [ also sent them into th ,, 
world’ (Jno. xvii, 18). As Prophet He is acclaimed by the mult} ¢ 
tude on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem: “This is Jesus, the 
prophet from Nazareth of Galilee’ (Matt. xxi, 11). As to Christi} 
being God’s slave or servant (‘abd), this may be no more than th 
assertion of His humanity, ‘abd being the ordinary word used {0 
man, in contradistinction to God, the Lord. Equally, however 
the term may be a faint recollection of Philippians ii, 6-11, wher 
the Incarnate Christ is spoken of precisely as ‘slave’ (dodo Sy 
‘bd), a slave, however, raised to be Lord of all. We shall have occzf 
sion to return to this text from Philippians, which must, in som'} the 
form or other, have been familiar to Muhammad. is re 

These terms, however, present no difficulty, for Muhammaff gay, 
is very emphatic that Christ was a real human being and not Ju obe; 
a likeness of a human being. He was a prophet, yet also mud coy] 
more than a prophet. In Sura 3. 40 the story of the Annunciatiolf ref, 
is given in the following terms: the ] 
and 
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O Mary, verily doth God give thee good tidings of a Word from 
Himself whose name is the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, illustriou 
in this world and the next. seem 

spirit 

This text already seems to imply that Jesus has an eschatolog'f seer 
cal mission as well as an earthly one, and this seems to be tf heca, 
purport of the much disputed verse 43. 61: ‘And he is a sign [08 pariy 
the hour.’ In any case, later Muhammadan tradition confident! ‘repro 
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Teproducing the Christian doctrine of Jesus as the second Adam. 
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looks forward to the second coming of Christ in which He will 
overthrow Antichrist and (as Muslims confidently expect) declare 
Himself a Muslim: He will, in fact, judge between the Christians 
and the Muslims, both the living and the dead. 

But perhaps the most interesting interpretation of the nature 
of Christ in the Koran is the comparison made between Him and 
Adam. The creation of the man Jesus is compared to that of 


Adam: 


In the eyes of God the likeness of Jesus is as the likeness of 
Adam (whom) He created from dust and then said to him, ‘Be’, 
and he is (3. 52). 


Now it is not at all clear from this passage what Jesus’ likeness 
to Adam consists in; for, according to the Koran, Jesus was not 
created from dust, but, as in the Gospel, He was a special creation 
inthe womb of Mary. The similarity must then lie elsewhere. The 
story of Adam’s creation is told in the following words in the 
Koran : 


And when thy Lord had said to the angels: ‘Lo, I am going to 
create a human being of potter’s clay, of mud ground down. And 
when I have formed him and breathed into him of My Spirit, fall 
down before him in obeisance.’ So the angels made obeisance, all 
of them together, except Iblis, who refused to join in with those 
who made obeisance (15. 28-31). 


Here the Biblical story of the creation of man from the dust of 
the ground and his being brought to life by the Spirit of God 
is retold. In the Koranic account it seems clear that Adam is re- 
garded as being a divine being, for it is not lawful to fall down in 
dbeisance to any but God. Thus, had Adam not been divine, God 
could not have bidden the angels worship him. Iblis, the Devil, 
refused, and for this reason he was damned. In this story we have 
the Muslim version of the creation of Adam in the image of God, 
and this idea is specifically repeated in the Tradition and is widely 
developed in Sifi speculation. Christ’s ‘likeness’ to Adam would 
seem to be, then, that he is a special creation into which God’s 
spirit is breathed : and on the showing of the Koran itself it would 
seem that Jesus, equally with Adam, must be worthy of worship 
because He is indwelled by the divine spirit. Moreover, in com- 
paring Jesus to Adam, Muhammad was, no doubt, unconsciously 
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It would therefore follow that Jesus who was sinless and on tha 
account presumably raised up by God unto Himself (according 
the Koranic version), was also worthy of worship from the momen: 
that God breathed His spirit upon Mary, just as Adam was befor 
him. But whereas Adam lost the divine spirit by sin, and thereb Ch 
ceased to be divine, Jesus did not and was raised up bodily ti wi 
God’s own presence. This is the Koranic version of Christ’s sittin be 
at the right hand of the Father; and Muhammadans, if they wer! cot 
logical, would have to worship Jesus as divine first because, as the the 
Word and Spirit of God, they are bound to worship him even aj “B 
the angels were commanded by God to worship Adam, ant 
secondly because, unlike Adam, his continuing divinity was con} In 
firmed by God’s raising him up to Himself. 19 
We have seen how strongly the Koran objects to the idea df /a9 
begetting as applied to God because of its sexual connotations} the 


So we read in 2. 110-1: asi 
how 

They say, ‘God hath taken to Himself a son.’ Glory be to Him} deli 
Rather, to Him belongs what is in the heavens and the earth; .. fof J 
when He decrees a thing, He says to it only, “Be’, and it is. Be? 


The human Jesus, then, is produced directly by God’s creativi 
word or Logos: He is not a son acquired by God but is broughf a 
into existence in the Virgin’s womb by the direct action of thg 
divine Word ‘Be’. The phrase kun fa-yaktnu, ‘ “Be,”’ and it is,’ 
used to describe a direct creation without intermediary andj, J 
except when applied to Jesus, it is only used to describe the mot Be’ 
of God’s original creation (6. 72: 40. 70) and the second creation the J 
in the final resurrection of the body (16. 42: 36. 82). The Incar wn 
nation of Christ, then, breathed from the Spirit of God, is thus re to th 
garded as an event as momentous as the original creation or tht rthe 
universal resurrection at the end of time. This would seem to Ir ' r 
dicate that Muhammad must, again unconsciously, be reprof .“ 
ducing the Christian idea of Christ as the new Adam and as tht 15a 
‘first-fruits’ of the resurrection. The application of the term Mu 
fa-yaktinu only to creation, Christ, and the bodily resurrectio§. B, 
brings the three events together in what seems to be an almostie™ I a 
demptive scheme, and can be explained as an echo of I Cor. xv lor 


20-23: the 


But now Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of thet Mi 
that sleep: for by a man came death: and by a man the resurrecti0! 
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of the dead. And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be 


ne made alive. But every one in his own order: the first-fruits, Christ: 
ai then they that are of Christ, who have believed in his coming. 
Cn; 


or Now it cannot be maintained that in these Koranic passages 
| Christ is regarded as being identical with the Logos; but together 
/t) with the first creation and the final resurrection He is regarded as 
in being the direct and simultaneous effect of that Logos, that is, the 
er! command ‘Be’. Now, in 3. 52-3, where Jesus is compared to Adam, 
th: the creative word is thus described: ‘He said to him (Jesus), 
1 a4 “Be,” and He is—the truth from the Lord.’ 

ani} The creative command or Word ‘Be’, then, is here called the 
on-| Truth from the Lord, and this is an exact parallel to the passage 
(19. 35-36) we have already quoted in which the phrase gawla’l- 
‘| haggi, ‘word or say-ing of Truth’ (say-ing from the same root as 
ons} the “He said’ in our present passage), is traditionally rendered as 
‘a statement of the truth’. Comparison between the two passages, 
however, shows that the traditional rendering is, in all probability 
lim} deliberately, wrong. Qawla’l-hagqi in 19. 35 must mean the ‘Word 
«fof Truth’, and refers to the creative command, Word, or Logos 
‘Be’. We therefore obtain the following translation: 


< 
— 





pee) 
o 


Ltve That is Jesus, the son of Mary, the Word of Truth wherein they 
ugh} are in dispute. It is not for God to take to Himself a son. Glory be 
to Him! When he decrees a matter, He only says, ‘Be’, and it 1s. 













Jesus, then, as man is a direct creation of the Divine Word 
J} Be’, and at the same time he zs that Divine Word through which 
the Incarnation as well as the original creation and the final re- 
purrection take place. Thus the Christology of the Koran is nearer 
fo that of orthodox Christianity than it is to that of Muslim 


The Koranic conception of Jesus is perhaps best expressed in 
he words that are put into the mouth of the infant Jesus Himself 
po Stra 19. 31-37, the last verses of which we have just discussed : 


[Jesus] said: ‘Lo, I am a slave of God; he hath given me the 
Book and made me a prophet, and hath made me blessed wherever 
stre—’ Iam, and hath charged me with the prayer and the almsgiving so 
r, x\f long as I live: and (he hath made me) kindly towards my mother, 
and He hath not made me a tyrant, damnable. And peace is upon 
the day that I was born, and on the day when I shall die, and on 
the day when I shall be raised up alive.’ That is Jesus, the son of 


thes Mary, the Word of Truth, wherein they are in dispute. It is not for 


>cti01 
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God to take to Himself a son. Glory be to Him! When he decreesa}_Ty 
matter He only says, ‘Be’, and it is. Verily God is my Lord and thy fe 
Lord, so serve him. This is the straight path. - 
Here the Koran both accepts Christ’s divinity as the Word of} K« 
Truth and lays great stress on His true humanity. In rejecting the} 
divinity of Christ Muslims are less than faithful to the Koran: they| Pl 
have tried to explain the passages with which we have been deal.| the 
ing without reference to their Christological background, and/ 45! 
have therefore never produced an interpretation of them that] it} 
naturally fits the text. The same is true of their denial of the] UP’ 
Crucifixion. clee 
Muslim tradition, of course, rejects the Crucifixion out of hand} 6 
but accepts without reservation the story of the Ascension. This} Pr 
rather unhistorical view was probably due to the most generovw{ !t 4 
motives, for to any non-Christian who reveres Christ it must seem} 
intolerable that one so supremely favoured by God should suffer} ¥S¢ 
so shameful a death. However, whatever their motives may have} “UC 
been, the Muslims responsible for this tradition thereby deprived} ‘on 
Islam from the beginning of the whole purport of the Christian} (U 
message—the redemptive sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. It re. | Jews 
mains for us to see whether in fact the Muslim tradition is faithful 
to the Koran in this. : 
There are three references to the death or crucifixion of Jesu}; 
in the Koran. The first of these we have just quoted. There the} ¢p, 
infant Jesus is represented as saying that there is peace on the dayf__ ce 
of His birth, His death, and His being raised up alive. This is anunf hi 
ambiguous reference to Christ’s death and bodily resurrection, for 
the word which I have translated as ‘raised up’ is the word used M 
for the resurrection of the dead: it is not the word used for Christ’ "ns! 
ascension into heaven. Muslim attempts to get round the plain have 
sense of this text are singularly inept. Equally unambiguous pan 
Sura 3. 47-48: heres) 
this, F 
(The Jews) plotted, and God plotted; and God is the best olf seem 
those who plot, when God said, “O Jesus, I purpose to cause the ably, ' 
to die and to raise thee up to Myself and to purify thee from meee 
whoso hath disbelieved; and I will exalt those who have followed the 
thee above those who have disbelieved until the day of the Resurf’* ©! 
rection.’ ing sel 
of him 
This passage would appear to be fully as clear as the precediN{f take J 
one: God causes Jesus to die and then raises Him up to Himself struct; 
Vol. 
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There is no doubt about the meaning of the word tawaffa, as 
Guillaume suggests, which is normally and correctly translated as 
‘cause to die’, since there are at least five parallel passages in the 
Koran itself in which the word is used in precisely this sense. In 
one of them the subject is the Angel of Death, which should be 
proof conclusive enough for almost anyone. In this case, however, 
the word which I have translated as ‘raise up’ is not the same word 
as that used for the resurrection in the previously quoted passage : 
itis the word normally used for the ascension, and means ‘to lift 
up’ in the literal sense. Thus taken together the two texts state 
clearly that Christ dies, was resurrected alive, and raised aloft to 
God. Yet despite these unambiguous statements, orthodox Islam 
prefers to deny both the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, though 
it accepts the Ascension. 

In the early centuries of Islam, Christian apologists invariably 
used these two texts to prove from the Koran itself that Christ’s 
crucifixion was a real death and His resurrection a real resurrection 
from the dead. Muslim polemists as invariably retorted by 
quoting Sara 4. 156 where one of the charges levelled against the 


} Jews is 


for their saying, ‘Lo, we slew the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, the 
Messenger of Gods; yet they did not slay him, nor did they crucify 
him, but doubt was sown among them (?). And those who differ 
therein are in doubt because of him. They have no knowledge con- 
cerning him, but only follow an opinion. In truth they did not slay 
him, but God raised him up to Himself; and God is sublime, wise. 


Muslim tradition, which has been followed by many European 
translators of the Koran, takes the words shubbtha la-hum, which I 
have provisionally translated as ‘doubt was sown among them’, to 
mean that Jesus was crucified only in appearance—the old docetic 
heresy—but it is extremely doubtful whether the words can mean 
this. Bell translates, ‘he was counterfeited for them’, which doesn’t 
seem to mean much and stretches the meaning of shubbiha unbear- 
ably. The word in fact means (a) ‘to cause to resemble’, and (b) ‘to 
cause doubt’. In the context it is more natural to take shubbiha in 
the sense of ‘doubt was caused for them’, in which case the follow- 
ing sentence (‘And those who differ therein are in doubt because 
ofhim’) would be a gloss on the unusual phrase. If, however, we 
take Jesus as the subject, as is more natural in the general con- 
truction of the sentence, we must translate, ‘he was made a like- 


Vol. 231. No. 474. G 
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ness to them’, or ‘he was made like unto them’. Neither of they 
translations makes much sense unless it is again a question of; 
half-remembered Christian text. Now such a text exists in Philip 
plans ii, 7, where Jesus, ‘being in the form of God’, waj 
‘made in the likeness of men’ (év 6powpatt avOpuimrwv yevoper 
the exact Arabic equivalent of which would be precisely ow 
shubbhia la-hum). The Koranic passage, then, is very possibly an un 
conscious memory of this text, and we may therefore translate ‘an 
he was made in their likeness’, i.e. made a man like them, but, a 
the text goes on to say, unlike them, he was raised up by God t 
himself. The whole passage is indeed explicable in terms of Philip. 
pians ii, as we shall see. A recent Muslim translator of the Kora 
realizes that ‘counterfeiting’ will not do, and renders ‘he was mac 
to appear as such’; and in a long footnote he takes the line tha 
Jesus was indeed crucified, but was still living when he was taker 
down from the Cross. His arguments from the Gospels in suppor 
of this view are ingenious, but he refrains from drawing our atten: 
tion to the two Koranic passages in which Jesus’ death is referret 
to in no uncertain terms. 

In actual fact the three passages, so far from contradicting on 
another, complement one another. In 3. 48 God causes Jesus t 
die and raises Him up to Himself, whereas in 4. 156 it is roundh 


asserted that the Jews neither slew nor crucified the Messiahf ( 


Jesus son of Mary, but that God raised Him up to Himself—th 
implication being that it was God Himself who slew and —— 
Jesus (i.e. caused him to die). The Jews took the credit for wha 
was in reality God’s own initiative. Exactly the same idea occur 
in Q. 8.17 where the first Muslim victory at Badr is ascribe 
directly to God, not to the participants in the battle: 


Ye slew them not, but God slew them; and when thou (Mu 
hammad) didst throw, then didst thou not throw, but God threv, 
and (this was) that He might confer on the believers a benefit from 
Himself. Verily God is one who hears, knows. 


The idea seems to be precisely the same in both cases. In tht 





second case the Muslims presumptuously claim the credit for thet 
first victory over the infidel, a great ‘benefit’ to them, but it ism 
reality God who devised the victory and inspired the conqueros 
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Similarly the Jews presumptuously claimed the credit for crucif but ir 
ing the Messiah, but it was not they who slew Him but God wh0gpurpc 


thereby raised Him up to Himself, 
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Now the word rafa‘a, ‘raised up’, can be interpreted in two 
ways. The most natural interpretation is that God raised Jesus up 
into heaven at the Ascension—and this agreed with Philippians u1. 
It can also mean, however, that He raised him up on the Cross; 
and one may compare John 111, 14: ‘And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert, so must the son of man be lifted up.’ In both 
Philippians and John the Greek word is i¢éw, the natural Arabic 
translation of which 1s the rafa‘a which stands in the Koranic text. 
If we take it that the word is used in both senses we obtain this 
admirable, because logically consequent, sense: 


(The Jews said:) ‘Lo, we slew the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, 
the Messenger of God; yet they did not slay him, nor did they 
crucify him, but he was made like unto them (a man), and (it was) 
God (who) raised him up (upon the Cross and then) to Himself. 


Thus it would appear that the Crucifixion is regarded by the 
Koran as being an act performed or rather brought about by God 
Himself in order that He might exalt Jesus to the rank of deity 
which belongs to him by right as the Word and Spirit of God. 

If read without reference to the Muslim tradition, then, the 
three crucifixion passages in the Koran state (a) that Christ was 
caused to die by God, (b) that he was resurrected alive, and 
c) that he was raised on high to God. What little the Koran does 
say cbout the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ seems 
to be an echo of St Paul’s classic formulation of the abasement 


i} and exaltation of Jesus in Philippians 11, 6-11. 


Christ Jesus, “being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: but emptied himself taking the form of a 
slave (Syriac and Arabic ‘abd), being made in the likeness of men 
(Arabic shubbiha la-hum), and in habit found as a man. He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the 
Cross (cf. God caused him to die). For which cause, God also hath 
exalted him (cf. rafa‘a-hu) and given him a name which is above 
all names: that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth: and that 
every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory 
of God the Father.’ 


Of course the Koran nowhere speaks of Christ as Lord or God, 
but in saying that God exalted Him to Himself, it to all intents and 
purposes admits the divinity of Christ to which it in any case 
bears witness in its description of Him as the Word of God, the 
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Word of Truth, and apparently the creative command ‘Be’, 
God of God, we might almost say, through whom all things were 
made. 

Thus if we follow the Koran and interpret it against the 
Christian terminology on which its christological passages mus} - 
be based, we find that there is even less that separates us from the 
Book rather than the tradition of Islam than Professor Guillaume} 
supposed. The Apostles’ Creed, slightly re-worded and curtailed} 
it is true, would seem not to contradict the Koran as interpreted 
against a Christian background in any essential respect. To con. 
form with Koranic terminology, the Creed would have to be re. 
worded as follows: 





I believe in God, the Lord Almighty, Creator of heaven and} - 
earth. And in Jesus Christ, the son of Mary and Word of God, whe 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, wa 
crucified, died, and rose again from the dead. He ascended into} - 
heaven and was raised up unto God. From thence he shall come tof Jg) 
to pass judgement. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the communion df », 
saints (brotherhood of believers), the forgiveness of sins, the 


resurrection of the body, and life everlasting. hn 


val 

Thus, even if Islam is a false religion, there is enough of 
Christian truth in the Koran for us to be sure that God’s provi Or 
dence in permitting the rise of Islam against Christianity 1s, even las 


to our finite understanding, not wholly incomprehensible. ~ 
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THE CHURCH AND ISLAM 


II: The Development of the Christian 
Attitude to Islam’ 


By NORMAN DANIEL 


HIS is a very large subject; I write in the year 1377 of the 

Hijrah, so that nearly fourteen centuries have passed during 

which Christians have reflected upon and written about 
Islam. It is possible to make a brief review of the subject only 
because the relation of Christian belief and Islamic belief must be 
concerned with certain particular themes; there is scope for 
variety only in the treatment of them. Most of these themes were 
stated or implied by Christians in the first generations of Islam. 
On the other hand, it can be argued, and I shall argue, that in the 
lat few years bigger changes have occurred than ever before. I 
hall briefly examine those themes that recur most often in the 
history of Christian polemic against Islam. Two are of key signi- 
cance and recur ceaselessly: the impossibility that the Prophet 
should have been a true prophet, an argument based upon his 
character and history; and the defence of the Trinity, which 
Muslims attack for reasons based on the verses of the Qur’an, They 
are surely infidels, who say, Verily God 1s Christ the son of Mary... they 
are certainly infidels who say, God is the third of three, and say not there 
are three (gods).* Out of these two, proceeds the fundamental prob- 
lem: what attitude to adopt to those who maintain both truth and 
eror inextricably confused. 

The character of Muhammad has been the material of more 
controversy than any other issue between the two religions. The 
lcts of his life can be coloured in so many different ways. The 

‘A paper read in Bradford on 5 October 1957, at a Regional Conference of the 
Newman Association of which the theme was ‘The Church in the Face of Islam’. Dr. 
Daniel has lived for many years in Arab countries, and has made a special study, 


there and in Europe, of medieval anti-Islamic polemic. 
*Qur’an (Fluegel), V, 76, 77; IV, 169. (Sale.) 
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central fact is that in certain of his utterances he claimed that not 
he, but God, was speaking; and the Qur’an is made up of these 
utterances, which were subsequently written down. Often, when 
we say, ‘Muhammad said’, we mean, ‘the Qur’4n said’, which, 
for Muslims, is to say, ‘God said’. Many of these revelations were 
directed to the circumstances of a particular moment ; God spoke 
to solve various individual problems in the life of the new Islamic 
community, or, what is very much the same, in the life of its 
Prophet. It is just this that has most given scandal to Christians, 
to whom it has seemed that the name of God was thus used to 
endorse sins. A man who established a principality by war, largely 
internecine, and by diplomacy, which means by deception; who 
relaxed existing morality; whose personal observance allowed 
him, even so, special privileges denied to his followers; who, 
above all, justified all this theologically, seemed naturally to be 
the type of the hypocrite. Yet this is only one way of looking at the 
facts. The man who set up a religious community; who never 


acted except in the interests of religion; who saw the divine pur- | 


pose in everything that happened; whose sense of mission was 
tested and vindicated in military failures and successes, and 
finally triumphed bloodlessly ; who required of his followers that 
moral system that God had revealed to him, and whose few priv- 
leges were rather special responsibilities ; this is the same man, and 
these are the same facts differently viewed. If, finally, we consider 
these facts academically, we must say with Dr Montgomery Watt, 
in his recent Life of Muhammad,_' that in the light of the morals of 
his own day the Prophet comes out well, whatever we may think 
of him as an exemplar for all time. There is no evidence at all that 
he was a hypocrite. The morals he imposed were certainly nota 
relaxation of those he found. He did not wish his own glory, but 
God’s, and therefore wished to advance the Islamic community, 
that is, to increase the number of those who confessed one God 
and His Prophet. The difference between the Prophet’s revela- 
tions and other things he said is a matter not only of Islamic belief 
but of historical fact. All the evidence that we have goes to show 
that the former came to him in a way quite unlike other thoughts, 
and seemed to him and to those who observed him to come from 
outside. We cannot believe that he was a hypocrite, although he 


1 Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953) and Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956). 
2 References and quotations in Watt, op. cit. (Mecca, pp. 39 ff.), and in ibn Ishaq 
(Life of Muhammad, ed. and tr. A. Guillaume, London, 1955), pp. 111 ff 
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seemed one to most Christians of the past, especially in periods 
when Islam was most a danger to Christendom. 

The next theme is the doctrine of the Trinity, and the first 
question to decide is whether Allah can be said not to be God. We 
all agree that Deus, Dieu, Gott and God mean the same; yet it is 
customary to think that Muslims assert there 1s no God but Allah. An 
Arab Christian, however, calls God Allah, as does an Arabic- 
speaking Jew; to be consistent we should have to say, there is no 
allah but Allah. Allah is simply the proper name of God—in Arabic. 
We may still ask, if we please, whether the Islamic concept of God 
is not so faulty as to exclude the idea of the true God. It is possible 
to claim that a unity of Persons in God may be said to constitute a 
false god, just as a god supposed to reside in a totem or a fertility 
symbol is4alse. Yet, if you believe there is only one God, you do 
not less believe in His existence because you hold erroneous ideas 
about Him. Moreover, the Muslim conception of God is far from 
being wholly erroneous; it could only be claimed to be so, if it 
were a purely negative denial of the Trinity. The ninety-nine 
Beautiful Names of God are true names of God, and he who 
accepts them holds ninety-nine true—as well as beautiful—things 
about God. We may even argue that most of these names belong 
appropriately to the Father, and that Muslims, although they 
detest the name of paternity in God, in fact do not detest what we 
mean by divine paternity, and really worship the Father. This is 
not all. They believe that Jesus is the Christ—masih—Messias— 
not, naturally, in the sense that Christians understand the Old 
Testament prophecies of the Messias; He is likewise called the 
word of God, not in our sense, but as a creation uttered by God in 
the womb of His mother. For Muslims Christ is a worker of 
miracles, the bearer of a revelation essentially one with all other 
divine revelation, born of His virgin mother by the special power 
of God, carried up specially into Heaven: a man, but a man with 
an unique history. Mary is not only the type of chastity, falsely 
calumniated, perpetually virgin, but she was prepared before- 
hand for her peculiar destiny by great wonders. On the other 
hand they lack the essentials of our belief: no crucifixion, no re- 
demption, no divinity. Can we conclude that Muslims are not 
thinking of the real Jesus or the real Mary? There is only one Jesus 
Christ, and though it is possible to be wholly mistaken about Him, 
it is still He who is the subject of the mistake. Christians must 
decide whether they can afford sympathy with people who 
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serve God, and who even love Jesus Christ, in a context of 
error. 

The central problem is, how to treat truth that is confused 
with error. It ought to be easy just to recognize the truth and 
reject the error, but this is not how people’s minds actually work. 
For example, we often do not trouble to distinguish between true 
and false elements in Stalinism; instead we denounce the whole 
thing, and it is quite normal to consider the whole of any belief as 
vitiated by an evil part. We may, then, dismiss Islamic insistence 
on the unity of God and veneration for our Lord; yet this will be 
useful only so long as we intend to have nothing to do with 
Muslims. It is an adequate attitude, if we intend to shut our minds 
and hearts to them. In Europe, at least where Muslims do not 
penetrate, men may, if they wish, shut their minds to slam; but 
for Catholics whose lives take them among or into touch with 
Islamic peoples such an attitude would be highly inadequate. It 
would not begin to satisfy the requirements of fruitful intercourse. 

One modifying factor has always been present. When we meet 
Muslim human beings—or any other human beings in error—we 
may feel less hostile to them personally than we do to their 
doctrines. Our natural instinct is to recognize a common hv- 
manity ; moreover, charity and truth both require that we recog- 
nize that they sometimes perform, not only naturally virtuous 
actions, but even actions that seem to belong specifically to the 
Christian virtues, better than we. Sometimes it may even be that 
the generality of men who are substantially in error observe some 
virtue better than men who are in truth. Some people exist who 
say that Islam inculcates no virtues, when these are practised 
under their noses; it is human to be able not to see a plain fact 
sometimes; but there have been many more Christians prepared 
to speak well of Muslim practice, at least in certain matters, than 
to interest themselves in, or see any value in, Islam’s limited share 
in dogmatic truth. 

Christian relations with non-Christians have been discussed 
more sharply in the case of Christians and Muslims than in most 
other cases, and for longer. Technically, each religion is bound to 
consider the other a corruption of truth. For Muslims, Islam is the 
one true religion, which God has revealed to many prophets, 
notably to Abraham, to Moses and to Jesus, before Muhammad; 
and which Christians, like Jews, preserve only in corrupt form. 
The earlier revelations became distorted—how, is a vast subject— 
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and only in Islam as we understand it, that is, in the revelation 
claimed by Muhammad, is Islam, properly understood, that is, 
the one religion of God, preserved without error. Largely this is 
because the Qur’an is the actual Word of God; it claims much 
more than the Gospel claims; it is not about the Word of God: it ts 
the Word of God. Can we say that for Christians Islam is also, in 
a parallel way, a corruption of truth; or is it fundamentally an 
error arising outside the Church, dissociated, except by occasional 
accident, from the family of Christian error? Historically, it did 
arise outside the Church, although vast numbers of Christians 
who became Muslims introduced elements into Islam that were 
not originally there. Muslims are not heretics, because they are 
not baptized. All the same, it is difficuit to assert, except in this 
technical sense, that Islam is not a Christian heresy, closer perhaps 
to Christian truth than, say, Manichaeism. It has often been 
described in terms of the many historic heresies that can be dis- 
cerned in it.’ Doctrinally, the two religions are inextricably re- 
lated, and there must be a spiritual intimacy between those who 
profess them, even in mutual repulsion. 

I want to refer briefly to the way that these central problems 
have been approached by Greek and Arabic-speaking Christians, 
by the writers of our own Middle Ages, in the periods of the 
Enlightenment and the Romantic age; and finally today. I mean 
to discuss principally the formation of the Western Christian view 
of the themes I have selected, and the position today. 

The Oriental attack upon Islamic dogma was generally fiercer 
than any that would originate in the West; in its attack upon the 
person of the Prophet, the East led the way with a ferocity that 
we may say the West would later eclipse. A Byzantine formula for 
the abjuration of Islam, reasonably thought to date from the first 
generations after the establishment of that religion, is related to 
the treatment of the subject by St John of Damascus, who was 
born less than sixty years after the Hijrah. Attacking Qur’anic 
doctrine, as well as pagan doctrines that some ignorant Arabs 
might have retained, these works foreshadow most later Christian 
polemic on the subject. The formula is untypical in that it anathe- 
matizes the whole Qur’anic picture, true and false alike; no doubt 
this was partly because of its specific purpose. It condemns the 


_ TE.g. in Peter the Venerable’s contra sectam Saracenorum (prologus, MPL 189) and 
in Ricoldo da Monte Croce’s Disputatio (original in MS., British Museum Royal 13. 
E. 1X and Bibliothéque nationale lat. 4320; also called Confutatio, etc., in Latin trans- 
lation of Greek version, printed in MPG 154, Bibliander, and elsewhere). 
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Qur’anic Jesus, so summarizing the story as to include true state. _n¢ 
ments and false. It even requires the convert to anathematize ‘the! th 


God of Muhammad’, Who is defined as unique, whole God, Who\ lik 


has not engendered or been engendered, and to Whom no similar 
Being exists. St John Damascene, in his Dzsputation between a Chris 


tian and a Muslim, emphasized argument about the Trinity, ina 


less exclusive spirit. His technique was the dialectical analysis of 
the implications of Qur’anic texts. Were God’s Word and Spirit 
in the Qur’an uncreated or created? If the former, this was Chris- 
tian doctrine; if the latter, was God once without a word ora 
spirit?! Both these works attacked the Qur’4n for its sensuality, 
particularly for its concepts of Paradise and of polygynous marr: 
age, but they did not really attack the character of Muhammad. 
A section almost at the end of St John’s de haeresibus is given to 
Islam. It begins with a good short statement of the Islamic doc. 
trine of Christ, and contains the first example I know of the 
attack on Muhammad for his marriage to Zaynab bint Jahsh 
after her divorce from Zayd ibn Harithah, as having induced a 
bogus revelation to justify lust. Thus all the main problems were 
discussed, and techniques that were to become familiar were 
utilized, from the first ; and Islam was already counted among the 
heresies. 

The tradition of Trinitarian argument flourished in all ages. 
One of the fullest exponents in the Eastern world was Yahya ibn 
‘Adi, writing in Arabic in the tenth century, who tried to prove 
the Trinity in purely philosophical terms and refrained from 
quoting Scripture.* Sometimes Oriental polemic went beyond 
reason. There was a niggling dialectical pettiness, for example, in 
the Refutatio Mohamedis of Nicetas of Byzantium which obscured 
the main themes. Muhammad, argued Nicetas, if he rejected 
God’s Scriptural Law, implied that His words might change, and 
must therefore believe God not to exist, or else to be some different 
god of impermanent character; he believed in a God Who could 
work such miracles as the passage of the Red Sea, Who, if He wert 


1 Equal attention was given to the notion that God is the author of evil, a theme 
generally neglected in the West, except by San Pedro Pascual, particularly in his 
contra los fatalistas mahometanos (in Obras, Roma, 1905-08). 

2 Un ritual d’abjuration des musulmans dans I’ église grecque, in Revue de Vhistoire dé 
religions, 1906. Cf. F. Cumont, L’origine de la formule grecque d’abjuration . . . in tht 
same periodical, 1911. St John of Damascus in MPG 94 and 96. 

3A. Perier, Yahya ben Adi—un philosophe arabe chrétien (Paris, 1920). For Arabi 
Christian literature, see G. Graf, Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Literatur (Vatical 


City, 1944). 
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not the true God, must be the Devil.’ This author so represents 
the Islamic position that no Muslim could recognize it. Argument 
like this was written for self-gratification ; perhaps it strengthened 
faith, though it is difficult to see just whom it might impress; it 
was never, certainly, used in discussion with Muslims. Stories of a 
Christian who taught the ignorant Muhammad elements of 
Christianity were an elaboration of the Islamic legend of Bahira, 
the monk who recognized the Prophet as a child, before he 
received his call ; sometimes they appeared attached to that name, 
sometimes attached to the name Sergius, which was the typical 
Greek form.” ,The Greeks developed highly the critical com- 
mentary on the Qur’an, which was subjected to a minute rational- 
ism; this practice passed into Western tradition.’ A relatively late 
Greek writer like Euthymius Zigabenus in the twelfth century 
wrote more in the tradition of St John Damascene, and gave 
Trinitarian doctrine in the context of Islam a calmly rational ex- 
position.* 

One of the most influential books about Islam was the Arabic 
Risalah, or Apology, attributed to ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Ishaq 
al-Kindi, a work of which the authorship (which is pseudonymous) 
and dating are still disputed, but which is certainly earlier than 
the eleventh century. In this the Christian spokesman both argues 
in defence of the Trinity in the already familiar style, and attacks 
events of Muhammad ’s life, referring particularly to his warfare, 
his killing his enemies, his women. It is not a catalogue of facts, 
but rather a piece of advocacy which proceeds by putting selected 
events in the least savoury light possible. It had an enormous in- 
fluence in Europe in the Middle Ages, and as recently as the last 
century was reprinted in London in Arabic, for use in Protestant 
missions.®> ‘There were other writings by Christians living under 
Muslim rule. One book, known only in Latin translation, in a 
poor manuscript of the sixteenth century (which belonged to 
Colbert), claims to be written by a Muslim convert of the eleventh 
century; it is extremely bitter, reminiscent in manner of Nicetas 

1 MPG 105. 


*The classic exposition of the Sergius story is in Theophanes, Chronographica, 
which passed into Latin tradition through the translation by Anastasius Bibliothe- 
carlus (Corpus Script. Hist. Byz.) ; cf. the Cluniac summula (MPL 189). For the Bahira 
legend see various articles by A. Abel. The original form of the story is in ibn Ishaq, 
Guillaume, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 

*E.g. in Contrarietas elfolica; p. 296, n. 1 below. 

*MPG 190. . 

- _— ed. Tien (London, 1880) and W. Muir, The Apology of Al Kindy (London, 
1887), 
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in its minute and ferocious criticism of the Qur’an, and there ar T! 
some indications that it is really by a Mozarab Christian. Ye! it 
the author keeps his purposes clear. While he denigrate\ & 
Muhammad, he stresses the verses about Jesus in the Qur'an] 4 
which he considers imply the Christian faith. He carefully con| 4" 
siders Islamic objections to the ‘circumscription’ of the Eternal in ab 
the Virgin’s womb, and to the vituperation and crucifixion of the} ™ 
Glorious God.? The converted Jew, Pedro de Alfonso, and the 
pseudonymous Christian author of the works attributed to Samuel !ét 
the Jew of Morocco, introduced sensible and calm versions oj * 
Islamic doctrine which stressed Scripture rather than Trinitarian dis 
doctrine.® 

All these books contributed to the material utilized in thef “4 
Latin Middle Ages, when Europe made the well-informed, buf 
naturally highly partisan oriental Christian tradition its own’ 2 
absorbed and developed it. This was done chiefly in Spain. An of 
Eastern traveller, like Ricoldo da Monte Croce, composed con- Al 
troversy out of Spanish literary material, rather than his own ex} 4 
perience in Asia.4 It was in Spain that actual Islamic source 
were known and studied; there that two translations of the 
Qur’a4n were made, the better known, though not the better, 
being that commissioned by Peter the Venerable, together with 
versions of the Risalah, and of other less valuable material; it wa 
there that Muhammad ibn Ishaq—translated into English for the 
first time in 1955—and al-Bukhari were first quoted identifiabl b 
and on an important scale; there that accuracy in what was sail 
about Islam was seen to be desirable, and that the value of Islami 
authority for what was asserted was recognized in consequence f nr 
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1 Contrarietas elfolica in MS. Bibliothéque nationale lat. 3394. For this work, amt 
for the whole question of the sources of mediaeval Latin works on Islam, the ke 
studies are M. T. d’Alverny: Deux traductions latines du Coran, in Archives d’hist. doc}, 
et litt., 1947-48, and (with G. Vajda) Marc de Toléde, in Al-Andalus, 1951-52. Wolf 
that is not based on what this scholar has established is of doubtful value (e.g., thi 
relevant part of J. W. Sweetman’s Islam and Christian Theology, London, 1955). Tht M " 
only general review is U. Monneret de Villard’s Lo studio dell’Islam (Vatican Cit") 
1944), but this has been seriously out-dated in some points. (The suggestion that th 
Contrarietas may be by a Mozarab is the present writer’s.) | 

2 Cap. X. 

§ Petrus Alfunsi, Dialogi, in MPL 157. Alphonsus Bonihominis, Tractatus Rabi 
Samuelis, printed by M. A. Van den Oudenryn in Analecta S. O. fr. P., 1920; cf. MPUE 
149; and Disputatio Abutalib Saraceni et Samuelis Fudaei, in British Museum MS. Royé b 
6. E. IIT. 

* Cf. texts of Contrarictas and Disputatio (Latin version). This fact was establishtt 
by Miss d’Alverny, Marc, cit. 

§ The whole Cluniac corpus is published by Bibliander in his Machumetis Saracenons 
principis eiusque successorum vitae, doctrina ac ipse Alcoran .. . (Bale, 1550), except for tit 
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> ar There was some original work, and some transmission of accurate 
-Yq| information, done in the East.! All this work which I mean to 
examine briefly belongs to a formative period which we may 
define as lasting from the beginning of the effort to establish accur- 
con| ate and detailed information early in the twelfth century, until 
al in| about the middle of the fourteenth century, when the serious 
f the military attack on Islam was nearly exhausted. 

| th} Phe attack upon the life of the Prophet was carried to great 
lengths. Legends and stories proliferated and were heightened and 
exaggerated, and just plain misunderstood, till it was difficult to 
discern the more probable versions. Matthew Paris, a reasonably 
intelligent critic, to whom several different versions were known, 
the, Was not able to recognize the legendary character of much of 
~ uth these. There was comparable misinformation, for example, in 
ywn'f Benedict of Alignan, equally without direct access to knowledge 
_ App of Islam. Nearer to Islamic centres than Paris’ monastery of St 
Albans, there was still sometimes ignorance, but usually there was 
7 ext Sounder information. Common to all this literature, well-informed 
arceg 0d frankly legendary alike, was the attack on the religion of 
- hep slam through the character of the Prophet. The constant theme 
was that this man could not have been the bearer of true revela- 
witht tion. Muhammad, they said, was a man of war, and more than 
+ wap War, Of assassination ; and he was a man of lust, who claimed to 
rr thepdecbauch women by divine command; and he was deceitful, a 
ably weaker of oaths. There is no space to describe the process by 
sig Which authentic stories were adapted to illustrate this extremist 
amifpesentation of material. The Risalah was the source of much of 
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t 
NCC. Fmtra sectam, a letter fragment and the translation of the Risalah this page n. 1 below). 
Cf.d’Alverny, Deux traductions (p. 296, n. 1 above). San Pedro Pascual’s treatment of 
Muhammad’s life, based on ibn Ishacq comes in the first seven chapters of his sobre el 
sla mahometana (Obras, cit.). Much of the anonymous work which may be by Ramén 
Marti (printed by Drechsler, Strasbourg, 1550, who attributes it wrongly to John of 
Vales; known also in manuscripts in Paris, Cambridge and Berlin) is based on 
g.., the Bukhari, Muslim and other excellent authorities. (The best title of this work may be 
) Tygeken from the title of the printed edition: quadruplex reprobatio prophetiae Machometts.) 
: Cite Mark of Toledo’s Alchorant Machometi Liber exists only in MS (e.g. Vienna 4297). | 
sat the 'The Risalah, besides the Cluniac version by Peter of Toledo (Bibliander prints 

oly the extracts by Vincent de Beauvais, but several complete manuscript versions 

tust; see d’Alverny, loc. cit.), was the source of the scriptum domino Pp. Gregorio missum 
- Rabh Matthew Paris (yr. 1236) where it is ascribed to an Eastern source; Viterbo has the 
- pLppame version (in E. Cerulli, J/ ‘Libro della Scala’, Vatican, 1949) ; and it is the main 
“Rovdpeutce for much of Jacques de Vitry’s material in his Historia Iherosolimitana, book I 
‘ Bprinted by Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611). The most important 
plishe miginal works are Ricoldo’s Itinerarium (ed. J. C. M. Laurent, Peregrinatores medii aevi 
uluor, Leipzig, 1864) and Epistolae V (ed. Roehricht, AOL, Paris, 1884), which 
otrast with the greater but derivative Disputatio; and William of Tripoli’s tractatus, 
inted by H. Prutz, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuzzuege (Berlin, 1883). 
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it, and, though its information was authentic, it was also misleading 
It interpreted, rather than stated events, and selected ont' 
such as illustrated a theme; but Latin readers understood they 
interpretations to be bare statements of fact, out of which the 
constructed sometimes the entire framework of what they knew 
Muhammad. This was accuracy itself compared with what the 
legendary writers said of Muhammad, however. In one mai 
group of writings Muhammad was, or was the mouthpiece of, a 


heretic, or even a disappointed cardinal, who hated Rome; in am\, Y 


case a Christian renegade who was the special enemy of the Chris. 
tian religion. In another story he was a magician who intrigued 
his way by marriage to kingship and, becoming subject ty 
epilepsy, had to explain his fits away to the princess on whom, 4 
her consort, his power depended, by claiming that an angel spok 
with him and overbore his weak flesh, so as to produce the 
apparent effect of fits. He died, various versions said, in a bout o 
drunkenness, or poisoned, or in an epileptic seizure, and wa 
devoured by dogs, or swine. It was from these tales that Matthew 
Paris concluded that all were true, and that he who had offended 
against the Trinity had died an appropriately triple death. By far 
the most accurate mediaeval account of almost the whole cours 
of Muhammad’s life, that by the Spaniard, San Pedro Pascual 
which is taken from the life of the Prophet written by ibn Ishaq, 
younger contemporary of St John of Damascus, and edited by ibn 
Hisham, cid not positively convince its own Latin author. He als 
recounted one of the most fabulous versions of Muhammad’s life, 
and, while he realized that no Muslim would take this seriously, 
he himself fancied that in each faintest similarity he could see cor 
firmation of the ‘Christian’—or fabulous—version. An importanl 
work that may be by Ramon Marti, on the contrary, excluded al 
statements that were not authentic. In the main, the Latins saw 
theological reasons to convict Muhammad of more evil than ev: 
dential reasons could ever justify; they usually believed the worst 
of him, because this seemed to guarantee that his claim to pro- 


phesy was false.! 


1 There is a considerable literature on this subject. See B. Ziolecki, Alexandre dou 
Ponts Roman de Mahomet, translated and reprinted by Ch. Pellat in En Terre d’Islam, 
1943, as La Légende de Mahomet au moyen age; and A. d’Ancona, La Leggenda é 
Maometto in Occidente (2nd edition, Bologna, 1912); A. Mancini, Per lo studio dell 
Leggenda di Maometto in Oceidente in Rendicolti della R. Ac. Naz. dei Lincei, Cl. di‘. 
Morali, Storiche e Filologiche, vol. X; cf. also d’Alverny, loc. cit. For Benedict @ 
Alignan, see Cerulli, op. cit. For Matthew Paris see Chronica Majora, under the years 622 
(amended by Paris), 1236 and 1257, and the Liber Additamentorum. Pascual and Matt: 
op. cit. 
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Two criticisms of Islamic religion were explicitly related to the 
life of Muhammad. The first is the imputation of violence as 
essentially a part of Islam, derived directly from the historical 


thet accident that Muhammad achieved his ends, partly at least, by 


force. This was much stressed in the Middle Ages by the very 
people who practised the Crusade; who, that is, might almost be 
said to have adopted the Islamic jzhdd, or holy war, in their own 
attack upon Islam. To the outsider the mediaeval attitude looks 
very like hypocrisy, and Crusade and jihad seem in their general 
lines indistinguishable. There are two factors to remember, how- 
ever. First, Christians thought of the Crusades as a defensive war. 
Modern Muslims tend to think of them as an example of recurr- 
ing Christian aggression against the Arabs, of which they con- 
sider nineteenth- and twentieth-century ‘colonialism’ to be the 
greatest example; but mediaeval Christians remembered that 
Islam had captured many Christian provinces, Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa, Spain, and they thought of the Crusades as an 
exercise of restoration and recovery. Islam was no active danger 
to Christendom during the period we are discussing, so that this 
Christian attitude is a tribute to the historical memory of Euro- 
pean sentiment. The Crusades also look like aggression from a 
modern humanitarian standpoint, but it is anachronistic so to 
consider them. The other fact is that, as some Christians pointed 
out, theirs was a religion of peace, whatever their practice, while 
the Islamic religion actually taught the glory of religious war. I do 
not want to make too much of this point. No Christian ever dis- 
owned Crusading warfare, but no one could say that the Founder 


| ofthe Christian religion fought or taught His followers to fight, and 


thus violence might be said to be a mark of Islam, by Christians 
whose own practice was as violent as that ofcontemporary Muslims.! 
The other characteristic of Islam which was said to derive 


4 direct from Muhammad’s life was the sexual laxity which was so 


popular a theme. Almost everybody held that Islam was essen- 
tially a relaxing of morals. Perfectly absurd stories supposed it to 
have encouraged promiscuity ;? but it was also the considered 
opinion of those who were able to study it fairly realistically that 
it permitted any sexual act whatever, quicungque actus venerens.2 I 


‘Discussed, for example, by Ricoldo in Disputatio, XVI. 

* Roman de Mahomet (ed. Reinaud et Michel, Paris, 1831) and Waltherius, poema 
dt Machomete, in du Méril, Poésies populaires latines du moyen age (Paris, 1847). 

‘William of Adam of Sultaniyah, de modo Saracenis extirpandi, in RHC, documents 
armeniens, tome 2, for the phrase; but the idea was general. 
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cannot go into the details, but mediaeval writers did go into them, 
and their conclusions were positive. San Pedro apostrophized) 
Muhammad: ‘no prophet so relaxed the controls and laws con. 
cerning the use of women as thou didst’.! What applied particu. 
larly to sex applied also to other matters. The Qur’an forbid 
some evils, said Ricoldo, but ‘that prohibition is a kind of per. 
mission,’ because it says, ‘do not do such and such evils, which ar 
not pleasing to God; but if ye do them, He is compassionate and 
merciful and He will easily forgive you’.? Thus Islam was the la 
salutis antonomasite, in the sense that its characteristic was to make 
salvation easily available. 


All this does not really prove that Islam relaxes morals, but 1 
$ 


does illustrate the incompatibility of Christian and Muslim mord 
theories. There is no natural law in Islam, and there is an arbitrary 
element in its jurisprudence, taken, ultimately, from the Qur'an 
There are the traditions of Muhammad, where the Qur’an 3 
silent; there are the consensus of Islamic opinion and the use o 


‘analogy’ to illumine or supplement Qur’an or traditions. In} 


Sunni Islam, which represents vastly the greatest number 0 
Muslims, the mufti only applies ancient decisions. All law is re 
vealed, and the only scope for reason is to decide in what the reve. 
lation consists. Mediaeval Latin moralists did not realize all o 
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this, and were obsessed by a horror of the ghastly results that an 
unfamiliar code of morals in conflict with natural law must pro- 


duce; they did not take into account, and probably knew ver. 


little about, the actual practice of ordinary Muslims. I will retum 
to this point when I consider the position today; but we mus 
meantime remember one way in which mediaevals were less ex 
perienced than we. The law of our own country permits now much 
of what Islamic law permitted then, and our customs perm 
more. Things that Islamic law forbids, but does not effectivel) 
suppress, such as homosexual practice, our own law forbids, but 


does not effectively suppress. Now, Islam does not offer particula} 


temptations, but then the clergy—and nearly all the authors we 
are concerned with were clergy—could conceive it only as a vat 
temptation which religion sanctioned. What men could not bt 
prevented from doing when religion sternly forbade it, would 


1 sobre el seta, I, ii, 12. 

‘Disputatio, XII. 

3 For an account of Islamic law see J. Schacht, article ‘Usil’ in Shorter Encyclo 
paedia of Islam, and the same author’s volume, The Origins of Muhammadan ju 
prudence (Oxford, 1950). 
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surely be infinitely more tempting when religion encouraged it; 
and a religion that encouraged laxity must reasonably be supposed 
an unique solvent of true faith. Moreover, confessors generally 
find that weakening of faith goes with weakening of morals. It was 


_ natural that the attack on Islam as immoral, particularly sexually, 


though it was exaggerated and was partly based on false or ex- 
aggerated data, should be so prominent in mediaeval polemic. 

I want to stress that it was thought that the whole Islamic 
religion, particularly including sexual and other laxity and vio- 
lence, had been formed by historical circumstances, the accidental 
fortunes of the Prophet’s private and public lives. This was like 
the modern Marxism which sees economic and social circum- 
stances as shaping the content of the doctrines of the day. The 
successful formula which had fed Islam seemed to be: Fight and 
be sexually free, or furta et fornicationes;! this attracted men in 


| Muhammad’s own day, and the religion would remain, while the 


same formula enjoyed the same success. This at any rate was the 


mediaeval argument. As in other cases, such polemic was pri- 


marily intended to strengthen the faith of Christians. It was not 
meant practically, and it was for the most part unsuited, to use in 
converse with Muslims, either in dispute or to persuade. 

I come now to the treatment given to Christology. The Islamic 
idea of God was rarely questioned. It was usually conceded that 
Muslims believed in God in the same way as Christians did; only 
occasionally do we meet hints to the contrary.? The popular idea 
in romances that Muslims were idolators was shared by no 
educated writer.? On the other hand, Islam was fiercely attacked 
for its unitarianism. Many mediaeval theologians, in fact, were 
more rationalist than the best of them were; St Thomas, for 
example, and St Bonaventura realized that the Trinity is not 
susceptible of proof, and said so.4 Some writers were given to 
those elegantes comparationes which were designed to show the 
essential reasonableness of the doctrine—such as figures of the ray 
and heat and splendour of the sun, or the image of a light which 


‘Pedro Pascual, sobre el seta, I, i, 48. 

*E.g. in Peter the Venerable’s contra sectam, I1, 23; cf. II, 11. 

*Except that there was demonstrably copying; in mediaeval writings it fre- 
quently happens that passages are copied by one author from another, without this 
implying the assent of the copier. For a stimulating discussion of the source of the 
idolatry idea, see H. Grégoire, Des Dieux Cahu, Baraton, Tervagant in Annuaire de 
Institut de philologie et l’histoire orientales et slaves (Universite libre de Bruxelles, 
1939-44) ; and L’etymologie de Tervagant in Mélanges offerts a Gustave Cohen (Paris, 1950). 

‘St Thomas, S. T., prima pars, qu. xxxii, art. 1; cf. c. Gentes, XX VI; St Bona- 
ventura, Comm. in Sent., lib. I, dist. ili, qu. iv. 


Vol. 231. No. 474. H 
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gives light to a new light without being itself diminished. A few 
began to think that these illustrations were proofs of the existence, 
of the Trinity which ought to convince non-Christians.’ Similar) 


with Biblical proofs; what we call the spiritual sense of Scriptur: ) ns 


was sometimes thought to have demonstrative force ; for example, 
the trisagion, Holy, Holy, Holy, in the one verse of Isaias.* Lull, 
with his bonificativum, bonificabile and bonificare, was the mos 
extreme case of a Trinitarian rationalist. His idea was to get into 
the public square of a Muslim city and to start to demonstrate the 
Trinity by reason, having first attracted attention by denouncing | 
Muhammad as a deceiver. Naturally, he was apt to find himself 
under protective arrest, and he has left us at least one record of his 
version of a debate which ensued in prison. Fairly early in his 
career he believed that he had been vouchsafed a private revela- 
tion about proving the Trinity, and he was still devising more 


ways of doing so, even such as might be suitable for laymen, for/ 


Christian merchants trading in Islamic countries, when he died. 
We have no certain knowledge of his death, but traditionally he 
was martyred by a mob (Muslim governments were rather lenient) 
for attacking Islam. If so, we may be sure that he died defending 
the Trinity, as he had lived.? 

Apart from the Trinitarian question, there was little dis 
position to deny the Islamic concept of God, which was thought 
rather limited than false. At the same time, most mediaeval 
writers were sensitive to what the Qur’an had to say of Christ and 
Mary, and many tried to show that the Qur’an itself bore in 
voluntary witness to the whole Trinitarian doctrine. I have space 
only to draw attention to the way some writers welcomed the 


Qur’anic praise of Christ. Lull did not. For him, praise of the h 


humanity of our Lord was wholly vitiated by denial of Hs 
divinity. This is not true of others, some of whom cited the Qur'an 
because they found its attitude of Christ inherently interesting, 
and who did not turn away from any devotion to Christ, even in 


1 An excellent example of the use of comparationes is in Alexander III’s epistola ai 
soldanum Yconii (in MPL 107 and Paris, under year 1169). Even Marti seems to give 
these arguments excessive force: cf. his explanatio simboli, J. M. March, in Anuari ¢ 
l’Institut d’Estudis Catalans, MCMVIII (Barcelona). 

2 Isalas vi, 3. 

8 Of the many Lullian works which deal with Islam, I refer here directly only t0 
the Vida Coetania (tr. by A. Peers, London, 1927); the Disputatio Raymundi Chni- 
tiani et Hamar Saraceni, in Opera Omnia (ed. I. Salzinger, Mayence, 1721); and the 
de veritate legis christianae (‘per quem poterit cogaosci’, etc., MS., Munich 10655; ¢ 
HLF, No. ccxix). For the detailed account of Lull’s work, see Histoire littéraire @ 


France, tome XXIX (Paris, 18385). 
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fev an erroneous context. William of Tripoli (who is the source of 
Net; most of what Mandeville says of Islam) reminded readers that 


arly 


what was fine in the Qur’an was a borrowed plumage, like that of 


ule" the crow in the fable; but he quoted the actual text at length, 
Pt; with very high accuracy and apparent appreciation. I will give an 
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They said to Mary: O Mary, thou knowest that God will 
send thee good tidings, the Word, from Himself: his name, Jesus 
Christ, the first-born son of Mary, glorious in this world and 
in the world to come; and he will be of those that come near to 
God, and he will speak as a little child from the cradle, and he will 
be a man and one of the saints and of the just .. . And Mary said 
thus: O God, will I have a son, when I have not been touched by a 
man? And God said thus: God shall create what He wills, and 
when He decrees what shall happen, and says, ‘BE’, it is. 


I am sorry to have no space to quote further from mediaeval 
translations of the Qur’an in praise of Christ; the numinous 
account of Jesus’ miracles, the defence of Mary’s chastity, seem 
often to have given a pure and unpolemic pleasure.' 

There follows the general question of the relation of Islam to 
Christianity. Islam was a sum of heresies, but also it was one of the 
three great religions of the world, the three Jeges. All that was true 
init was believed a forced loan from Christianity ; this is the signi- 
fcance of the Christian teacher Muhammad was supposed to 
have had. Alternatively, but not usually, he was supposed to have 
derived his knowledge from travels in Syria or Egypt. Sometimes 
he was supposed to have had both Jewish Talmudist and Christian 
teachers ; or just to have borrowed, under one teacher, from both 
Old and New Testaments.” In any case Islam was an amalgam 


| which always included Christian elements. Sometimes—Dante is 


the most famous example—it was seen as a schism from Christen- 
dom. By so widely thinking a man as Roger Bacon it was seen in 
asequence of world religions ranging from animism to the religion 
of Antichrist yet to come. It was usually seen as possessing its own 
providential place, halfway between Arius and Antichrist. In the 
Middle Ages Muhammad was never seen as Antichrist himself, 


,| but as leading on towards Antichrist ; he had denied the divinity 


' Tripoli, op. cit. Qur’an, III, 40-2. 
"For bibliography, see p. 298 n. 1, above, 
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of Christ and praised His humanity; Antichrist would blasphem 
both.? | 

Another point: these writers were keen on analysing th 
Qur’an in order to show that it inadvertently taught Christia 
doctrine. For example, the use of the plural pronoun ‘we’ in th 
person of God speaking was supposed to imply the Trinity; 
mention of the Word and the Spirit of God was an admission ¢ 
Christian doctrine, however incomplete a one; praise of Chris 
and His Apostles was an endorsement of the Gospels and of tt 
Church. The Bible showed that the Qur’an was false, but thi 
Qur’an, by its constant approval and explicit confirmation of th 
Scriptures, corroboratio, guaranteed their truth, although in othe 
respects itself untrue. In this one respect, it was sound, an argu: 
ment most fully developed by the Anglo-Irishman, Richar 
Fitzralph.? I think we may say that Islam was seen as a real ant 
effective witness to Christian truth. The two religions had a 
affinity that was indissoluble even when distorted. Like am 
heresy, Islam witnessed to truth in part; and although Christian 
could do without Islam altogether, they could appreciate this, « 
long as they had to put up with it at all. 

It was also realized that in practice Muslims sometime} 
shamed Christians by their behaviour. The only original part 0 
all Ricoldo da Monte Croce’s deservedly famous works on Islan 
consists in his personal observations of Islamic customs, which ar 
remarkable. Muslim reverence he recorded long before th 
travelers of later ages: ‘Whenever they come across the name ¢ 
God,’ he said, ‘either reading or writing, they never dare pro 
nounce it alone, but always with some word of praise, such a 
“God, may He be praised”’, or some such.’ He admired Muslim 
also for their gravitas, their kindness to strangers and concord wit! 
one another. ‘They who have a religion of killing and death,’ ht 
said, ‘do not wish to kill each other, and wretched Christians, wh 
have a religion of life and commandments of peace and love, ki 
each other without any mercy’. He insisted that he wrote in orde 
to shame Christians ‘who do not want to do for the law of lit 








1 Dante: Inferno, xxviii, line 35; Bacon, Opus Major, septima pars, Moralis Phil 
sophia, IV, 2 (Delorme-Massa edition, Zuerich, 1953, pp. 212 ff.) ; for the Antichrs 
argument—see summula, loc. cit.; there is no space to cite all the references. Cf.? 
Alphandéry, Mahomet-Antichrist dans le Moyen Age latin (Paris, 1909). ) 

2 Fitzralph: Summa in questionibus Armenorum, lib. 18 (printed in 1512; MS.# 
Oxford, New Coll., 90). The argument from the plural pronoun was used by sever 
authors; still more argued from the terms ‘Word’ and ‘Spirit’; cf. Ricoldo, Dzsputati 
II and IX. 
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what the damned do for the law of death’. See, he said, ‘how much 
concord there is among the children of iniquity . . . so that 
Muslims can say to Christians, ““Be thou ashamed, O Sidon, the 
sea speaketh’’.’' It was not uncommon to praise Muslim virtue in 
order to attack Christian vice, a moral, and practically satirical, 
exercise. 

All that I have been saying can be illustrated within a re- 
stricted period, not later than 1350. A remarkable thing is that 
between then and the eighteenth century there was no great 
change in the Christian approach to Islam. Much that was said 
simply repeated, often verbally, what the mediaevals had said. 
The Greeks borrowed back ideas and methods they had supplied 
to the Latins centuries earlier.* The Reformers were in some ways 
more extreme; Luther and Melanchthon called Islam the body, 
and the Roman Church the spirit, of Antichrist.* Travellers in the 
East in the seventeenth century left voluminous records, without 
adding greatly to the theoretical estimates of Islam. Practical 
observation filled in some details, and when we come to men like 
Chardin we find major contributions of new information, but 
many travellers added little to what had been said four centuries 
earlier. Sometimes Catholics would say that Islam was a religion 
of faith without works, or Protestants that it was a religion of vain 
repetition; but in such cases the real object of abuse was the 
Christian opponent.® Awareness of the fatalism of the East be- 
came more marked than it had been in the Middle Ages; it may 
be that the mediaevals, like Orientals of all periods, were more 
resigned themselves to the will of God, and therefore noticed it 
less. In the same period the scientific examination of Islam, the 
mere academic study, gradually excluded the element of fable. 
Maracci, though a good Arabist, could not bring himself to 


1 Ttinerarium, cap. XXI-XXIX. Isaias xxiii, 4. 
* Demetrius Cydones translated Ricoldo’s Disputatio, and the contra Mahometicam 


| fdem of the Emperor John Cantacuzenos is either indebted to, or shares ancestry with, 


Ricoldo’s work, which was re-translated into Latin in the sixteenth century (Bibliander 
and MPG 154). 

* For a fascinating anthology of the association in Luther’s mind of the Pope, the 
‘Turk’ (i.e., the sultan-caliph) and the Emperor, who failed to defend Germany, see 
The Prophecyes of the incomparable and famous Dr Martin Luther (London, 1664). Luther 


of course realized that ‘out of God’s Church there is no Antichrist’, so that the Pope 


was a much more probable starter than the Turk. See also Melanchthon’s praemonitio 
ad lectorem in Bibliander; Luther’s epistola ad pium lectorem also in Bibliander; and 
Melanchthon’s Comm. in cap. XI Danielis, etc. 

‘Chardin: Description de la Perse (ed. Langlés, Paris, 1811). 

'Cf. Rauwolff (Dr Leonhart Rauwolff’s Travels into the Eastern Countries, in Ray’s 
Collection of Curious Travels, vol. 2. London, 1738) and ‘Febvre’, Theatre de la Turquie 
(Paris, 1682). Cf. also Luther, epistola cit. 
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surrender traditional libels; a writer as late as Prideaux based 
much of what he said upon Ricoldo; but the work of such men as | 
Pococke, Reland and Sale destroyed the absurd fancies that had | 
infected men of learning and that had dominated popular con. 
cepts. Reland’s de religione mohammedica is still authoritative.! 

In the Enlightenment and the Romantic age ideas developed 
that were not Christian at all. Boulainvilliers and Savary, for 
example, presented Islam as a religion of nature in order to 
attack Christianity, and their work must be thought quasi- | 
satirical. They extended mediaeval satire on Christian mora] | 
practice to Christian doctrine. Voltaire and Gibbon were more 
obviously indebted to the mediaeval view. Voltaire thought} | 
Muhammad’s religion the worst of all, but condemned it in such 

I 
t 
a 





a way that he could be understood to condemn religion in general. 
He disliked in the Prophet’s life much the things that the mediae- 
vals had condemned. Gibbon has moulded our own historical 
perspectives, and his in turn were moulded by his mediaeval pre-} ¢ 
decessors more, probably, than he realized. His Olympian pose, ;, 
in this case, was modified ; the reader of Gibbon does not put down] _, 
the fiftieth chapter with a new idea of Muhammad; he learns only} , 
to substitute a tempered for an intemperate condemnation.’ It} , 
has been well said that the first really original approach to 
Muhammad was Carlyle’s, the essence of whose view was that} g 
Muhammad was justified by the sincerity of his interior genius} ¢, 
What did it matter, argued Carlyle, if he called this gen} ,, 
‘Gabriel’? Such an attitude is wholly dependent on a Romanti} ,, 
theory of inspiration.® The notion that Islam is a religion of nature} 
is the mediaeval view that Islam is lax, called by a new name; ani} ;, 
the notion that Muhammad might have been inspired indeed} 
but not by God, looks like a kinder version of what one mediaeval} ;,, 
opinion called diabolical possession ; what is important is that both} 
views reverse the idea of his hypocrisy, that much, at least, quitt} 4), 
rightly. me 


1 Utrecht, 1705 and other editions. Maracci: Alcorani textus universus ; Prodromus, 
Refutatio Alcorani (Padua, 1698). Prideaux: The true nature of imposture fully display an: 
(London, 1697). For Edward Pococke and George Sale, see DNB. Cf. also Gagnutt f. 
Abu’l Feda de vita et rebus gestis Mohammedis (Oxford, 1723). 0 

2 Comte de Boulainvilliers: Vie de Mahomed (London, 1730); M. Savary: Le Kora, pre 
precédé d’un abrégé de la vie de Mahomet (many editions); Voltaire: Le fanatisme, f 
Mahomet le prophéte, and Essai sur les moeurs. fol 

3T. Carlyle: On Heroes (The Hero as Prophet). Discussions of the whole sequence "Ff to | 
modern thought about Muhammad in Tor Andrae: Mohammed, sein Leben und Glauit 
(Goettingen, 1932) and in W. Montgomery Watt: Carlyle on Muhammad in Hibbet ' 
Journal, 1954-55, to both of which I am here indebted. Ma} 
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These attitudes are not really Christian; I mention them to 
complete a sequence and to point a contrast. It is with the purely 
Christian, and primarily with the Catholic, attitude in the present 
day that I want to end this brief review. 

It is still possible to maintain a modified form of the mediaeval 
attitude. Christians of orthodox belief will never, after all, believe 
that Muhammad was in fact the vehicle for revelation in any sense 
acceptable to orthodox Muslims. They are bound to believe that 
Islamic doctrine took form from the historical accidents of 
Muhammad’s life. They may still say, if they please, that his 
public life involved violence and that his private life was, at the 
least, inadequate, although many supposed facts, formerly 
popular, have had to be discarded. In the older generations, 
Pére Lammens and Sir William Muir saw no need to revise the 
traditional attitude completely.! Others now prefer to argue that 
a savage condemnation was once necessary in order to protect the 
faith of Christians, but that it is so no longer. They maintain that 
in our own generation the old approach is not sociologically or 
religiously justifiable, although it remains logically so. New needs 
seem to require that we should stress the kinder aspects, without, 
of course, changing our judgement of faith or morals. 

Any Christian who lives in a modern Muslim country has to 
decide what his relations with the Muslims are going to be. The 
first alternative is one adopted by many Occidentals: to have no 
relations at all, to cut themselves off and live exclusively in the 
society of their compatriots. This is parochial, unrealistic, un- 
charitable, a childish hiding from the world. The next alternative 
is to have friendly worldly relations, but to exclude serious 
matters; that is what most people do, but it does not solve any 
important problem. Finally, it is possible to begin a process of 
mutual information between Christians and Muslims, which 
above all things is what is needed. It is essential to find some 
means of genuine communication. From a religious point of view, 
we cannot withhold Christ; it will be a terrible responsibility to 
answer for, if we so maintain our own faith as to exclude others 
from it; insist on giving it a colour gratifying to ourselves, and so 
present it as to blind others to the truth. If we take the social point 
of view, we shall come to the same conclusion: we dare not help 
lo perpetuate an existing misunderstanding between groups, who 


'H. Lammens: Mahomet, fut-il sincére? (1911) and works, passim; W. Muir: Life of 
Mahomet (Edinburgh, 1923). 
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may once have been able to live happily in ignorance and hatred 
and contempt of each other, but cannot do so now, when econ. | 
omics and politics bring them together. The best communication 
is direct, and academic knowledge of Islam is inferior to what can 
be learned from Muslims themselves. The first duty of the present 
day is to exchange information and opinion freely and effectively, 
which means on terms of equality and reciprocity. 

This situation may profitably be looked at from the point of 
view of the Muslims. The believing Muslim has inherited as 
horrified an attitude towards Christians as they have inherited 
towards him. There are Muslims who suspect that a cocktail 
party is some sort of nameless orgy. Many have an idea of Chris- 
tians as morally relaxed, very similar to that which Christians 
have of them. The European picture of the harim contrasts with 
the reality. The picture is of something rather salacious, like a 
magazine on a bookstall; or else highly romantic, compounded of 
Loti and Rudolf Valentino. The reality is that men visitors are 
excluded from a section of the house where the wife—monogamy 
is usual save among the very rich and very poor—mother and 
children, perhaps sisters, live and receive women guests. Most 
houses, even flats, have separate front doors, or separate doors 
leading off an interior hall. In other words, the proprieties are a 
bit stricter than in our own countries. Oriental visitors are en- 
phatically not well impressed by the proprieties observed in our 
streets and parks. On top of this suspicion, the Muslim has in 
mind the idea that a Christian is a failed Muslim; one who holds 
part, but not all, that he believes; one who has, in the words of 
the Qur’an, deviated from the right way. It will be useless for a 
Christian to argue with him along lines that have failed for 
centuries. His reactions to the central belief that Jesus Christ 1s 
God will be wholly conditioned by what Muslims have said and 
thought in the past fourteen centuries; his upbringing will close 
his mind to any traditional argument that we may bring forward. 
He may even find it hard to imagine that a Christian he knows and 
likes can believe in the divinity of Christ. Whatever the Christian 
agrees to be true will seem to him to be that part of the true reve- 
lation of Islam which he believes Christians still keep intact ; and 
everything else will only confirm all that he has ever been ied to 
expect of what Christians have let slip. 

The unbelieving Muslim is not more open to conviction than 
the believer; there is no evidence that when belief in God and 
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His Prophet is gone, the mind will be more sensitive to Christian 
truth. With the unbeliever, the conviction that Muhammad was 
in advance of Christ, as the motor-car was in advance of the horse- 
drawn carriage, always remains. In any religion, certain teachings 
survive infidelity; in the case of Islam the doctrine that there is 
only one revelation, partly achieved in other prophets, but fully, 
only in Muhammad, is so basic that the concept survives the 
obliteration of faith; and Muhammad’s still seems the highest of 
religions to the agnostic, atheist or materialist of Muslim upbring- 
ing who has none. This pride is heightened by the feeling that the 
West has a technical superiority derived from accidentally possess- 
ing the means to industrialize and the opportunity to utilize the 
means. Muslims are attracted in politics by neutralism because it 
enables them to equate Western and Communist technology, and 
they wish to exploit the techniques without respecting the technol- 
ogists. Even a Muslim who drinks despises drunkenness. Most 
Christians that a Muslim meets do not impress him as spiritually 
his superiors. 

The state of the world, then, is forcing Christians to adopt 
new attitudes. We begin to realize that we must learn about 
Islam from Muslims, and learn dispassionately; and yet, must 
learn imaginatively, putting ourselves as much as we can outside 
our own traditions. Christians may expect in return the oppor- 
tunity to teach. If we are to learn what Muslims have to say about 
themselves, we may impart what we have to say about ourselves. 
Both sides may take the unaccustomed exercise, sometimes even 
more salutary than seeing ourselves as others see us, of seeing 
others as they see themselves. 

What are we to learn? Let us take the problem of Muhammad, 
which may now be seen in different ways simultaneously. First, in 
the context of his time: it is the work of scholarship to do this with 
increasing accuracy and detail. Secondly, as Muslims see him 
now, and as they saw him in the early days, a holy man. Thirdly, 
judged by Christian standards, but taking every consideration 
into account. To see Muhammad in relation to the situation in 
which he acted greatly modifies opinions about his sexual morality, 
not, of course, absolutely, but so far as an estimate of his responsi- 
bility is concerned. To see him as Muslims see him is to realize 
that he is the source of a wonderful submission to God, of a 
ttemendous devotion to His will and sense of His presence. 
Because everything that Muhammad did, he did as a religious 
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act, everything that a good Muslim does he does as a religious act, 
Muhammad was a strange unaccountable channel of grace, but, 
under God, he was responsible, as the efficient cause, for much 
good. This must modify our estimate of him. He is the source of 
the regular prayer of millions of souls over the centuries. This 
must modify our estimate again. When our final estimate is seen 
by Muslims to be sympathetic at last, they may at last realize that 
with the best will we still have reservations. 

What of the two moral criticisms of Islam that have received 
so much emphasis in the past, the violence and the sexual laxity’ 
Here the answer seems to be that Islam is now outstripped. It is 
less violent and less lax than ordinary unbelievers in our own 
country, in our streets and homes. This aspect has shrunk to 
relative insignificance, and we can make our attitude plain with 
out being offensive and without being too horrified. There is no 
longer an insuperable barrier here. 

The Christology of Islam seems to be a field where the calm, 
unimpassioned exchange of information is specially valuable. Itis 
useless to tell a Muslim that Christians do not say and never have 
said that God is three gods. To do so is to close the listener’s ears. 
Yet one may fruitfully ask him to analyse the motives or inten- 
tions of Christians in forming their theology of God’s unity. 
By taking a slightly remote approach, old controversy may be 
side-stepped and a subject reopened. An even more profitable 
approach may be to seek common ground where Muslim and 
Christian already agree in their theology. We may also study 
sympathetically the Qur’anic story of Mary and Christ; this has 
been done excellently by Pére ‘abd-el-Jalil in his little book Mane 
et Islam.) 

Finally there is the general problem of truth and error. It 1s 
accepted that the truths held by non-Catholics, which we call 
Catholic truths, since all truth is Catholic, are sometimes held 
more firmly than we hold them ourselves. I think that Muslims in 
their lives generally submit with reverence to Providence bettet 
that we do, and are more aware of God’s government in everyday 
things. We must not make such discoveries as this with patroniz- 
ing approval, but with humility. We have to ask why, with the 
benefits of the whole truth and sacraments of grace, we are still 


1 Paris, 1950. Cf. M. Asin y Palacios: Logia et agrapha Dni. Fesu apud Moslemonm 
scripta usitata (Patrol. Orient., Paris, 1919) and J. Robson: Christ in Islam (London, 


1929). 
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inferior in observance. As to error, Christians now attempt to 
treat the field of disagreement dispassionately ; establishing, not 
hiding, their opinions, but without giving condemnation an 
emotional prominence that inhibits further intercommunion. 
Men whose studies tend to stress the things that we have in 
common are Massignon, Nicholson and all the school of Western 
students of Islamic mystics, who have done a great service to 
sympathy between Christians and Muslims. They have incident- 
ally also done it a certain disservice, because Muslims are sus- 
picious of all mystics, whom they suspect of crypto-Christianity, 
particularly since European Christians have acclaimed them. All 
the same, on balance, a great service was done to understanding. 
The community of belief has been much served by such a man as 
Louis Gardet, working historically on the comparative theology 
of the two religions.! 

Christians are beginning to say that it is necessary to give up 
the old polemic; that almost everything that can be said to con- 
trovert Islam has been said, and that the results are negligible; 
that there are likely to be few converts indeed, if we continue the 
methods that have produced so few in the past; in fact, that it is 
far better to stop thinking of conversion as an immediate end at all. 
That end may be sooner achieved if it be forgotten meantime. 
Missions create opposition; but the idea that Christians aim at 
mutual understanding is one that Muslims can accept and may 
welcome. Those who are truly confident that they have the truth 
need not fear the ultimate result of imparting it. Conversion may 
or may not follow, but it cannot possibly precede, the day when 
prejudice and hatred on both sides have been dispelled. 

There are small movements for encouraging Muslim and 
Christian agreement which reflect such an approach. The recent 
book by the editor of the Muslim World, Dr Cragg, is an interest- 
ing review of the situation from an Episcopal point of view.? 
Catholics also have organized meetings, for example, in Morocco 
at the recently founded monastery of Tioumliline, where the life 
of prayer has been a medium of communion with Muslims. It is 
there that the root of the matter was reached, when a French 


1L. Gardet and M. Anawati: Introduction a la théologie musulmane (Paris, 1948). Cf. 
W. Montgomery Watt: Islamic Theology aud the Christian Theologian, Hibbert Journal, 
1950-51, and J-M. Abd-el-Jalil: L’/slam et Nous (Paris, 1947), and the same author’s 
Ashects intérieurs de l’Islam (Paris, 1949). L. Massignon: Al-Hallaj, martyr mystique de 
"hlam (Paris, 1922); R. A. Nicholson: Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge, 1921). 
*K. Cragg: The Call of the Minaret (New York, 1956). 
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commentator said that it remains for Christians so to show Chri: 
living in them in love and justice that Muslims will wish to com 
to Him.! If not all of us will do that, we can at least choose t 
speak of Christ in such terms as are true and yet will not clog 
Muslim ears. There are men of good will among Muslims as els. 
where, so that one principal reason why there are so few wh 
think Christianity anything but a falling short of Islam must b; 
that Christians have not shown them Christ in any unmistakabi 
way. If their minds are closed, the reproach is ours. That bot! 
Catholics and other Christians have begun to see this is th 
greatest, as well as the newest, development in the history ¢ 
Christian attitudes to Islam. 

From a theological standpoint the Oriental and Westen 
mediaeval writers have written so fully of Islam that there is no 
much new to say; but there is a lot to be done, to put what ha 
been said already, unkindly, in a different way. We may well lool 
to our mediaeval predecessors for what we want to say ourselves, 
only replacing their pejorative tone by a new and more chart 
able one. We may correct them in all humility. When we cat 
write of Communism with perfect charity we can patronize the 
mediaevals for their aggressive approach to Islam. In our ow 
very different circumstances, we may put things very differently: 
we may change, not the content, but the accent. The Christia 
tradition is not wrong, but it is incomplete. The time has comet 
write something at the end of what has already been written. 


1A. Poudevigne: Chrétiens en terre d’Islam, in Economie et humanisme, mars-avti, 
1957- 
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THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 
AND ST BENEDICT’S RULE’ 


The Continuity of Monastic Tradition 


By STANLEY G. LUFF 


discover rational bases for Christian beliefs and pagan 

origins for Christian institutions, examined the possibility 
of monasticism originating, not in the traditionally accepted ex- 
amples of Paul and Anthony, but in the conversion of hypothet- 
ical Essene communities of the Egyptian diaspora. This is capable 
of detracting from the originality of the Christian message and 
expression, through its implication that Judaism had developed 
toa stage where it could, and in fact did, express the formulas of 
evangelical perfection and Christian renunciation. To the first 
monastic fathers, who looked to Elias and the prophets as their 
examples and to John the Baptist as the link between the asceti- 
cisms of the Old and New Testaments, there need be nothing in- 
nocuous in the idea, shorn of tenuous implications, but when it 
was presented as an integral part of a corpus of destructive criti- 
cism, it became less acceptable to the mind of modern Catholic 
piety. Dom Leclercq, whose erudition on the subject of early 
monasticism was unrivalled, disposed of the argument with scorn, 
but only with scorn. 

His solitary contention was to repeat the assertion that 
Anthony and Paul were positively the originators of monasticism, 
as almost contemporary tradition asserted, and that between the 
decline of Essene asceticism in its home by the Dead Sea and the 
resort to the desert which followed the example of Anthony, c. 290, 
there exists an unbridged gap. This can be slightly reduced if one 
s allowed to interpose the community of the Therapeutae on the 


\ J ciscover rational bases for criticism, which tended to 


A paper read to the London Circle of the Newman Association on 12 December 


1957. 
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shores of Lake Mareotis in the Delta, described by Philo. But the} * 
significance of a gap does not depend wholly on its size. There is, } * 
of course, evidence of a social asceticism within the Christian body | ® 
from apostolic or sub-apostolic times, but the virgins for whom we d 
soon find legislation in ecclesiastical councils or patristic writing; | 
are mostly of the ‘devout female sex’ dwelling privately. Their 
organization in ‘parthenons’ or convents certainly antedates the b 
first known monks or hermits, but no feminist enthusiast has tried T 
to claim for them an authorship of primitive monasticism. o 
Philo and Josephus report the existence of communities de. | ™ 
scribed as Essenes, living a common life unmistakably ascetical in | “ 
character. They united for the religious purpose of dedication and | 
prayer, they lived according to rule and under a superior, they of 
prayed and worked and dwelt together, renouncing the slavery of | © 
worldly society and the bloody sacrifices of the Law, to which |" 
they preferred their own spiritual practices. Philo and Josephus 
reckon them at a strength of about 4000, all in Palestine. One can- |” 
not be certain that the various communities were identical in }™ 
organization and practice, but of one of these, in every likelihood | 
the headquarters, the Rule of Life was discovered among the cele- |” 
brated Scrolls found in the cave by the Dead Sea, and subse: ob 
quently Pére de Vaux enthusiastically excavated from its preserv- di 
ing mantle of sand remains of the monastery where its disciples |*™ 
lived, the men whose books those scrolls were. = 
It is unfortunate that Philo is the sole witness to the exist- | 
ence of the Egyptian Therapeutae,! so that some aspersions have J” 
been cast on his authority. Many Fathers, including Epiphanius, te 
Jerome and Cassian, accepted them as primitive Christian monks. f : 


Jerome declared them to be not only about Alexandria, where — 

Philo placed them, but scattered in ‘many provinces’, dwelling in fix 
‘monasteries’, and an early opinion identified them as converted 
ascetics from Judaism. Denis in his Ecclesiastical Hierarchus 
declared that monks were first called therapeutae. If they were, 
there is 2 great deal missing from the description of their lives. The f: 
community was for men and women, who met in the oratory, 
where a low wall divided the sexes. They cultivated solitude but 
united for morning and evening prayer. Their service consisted of P 
readings from their own sacred writings and chants. food was not 
taken till dusk, and then only salted bread with hyssop. They f* 
nuit 


: DIY y 





1D—D. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, art.: Monachisme, 


section II, Un pré-monachisme. (T. XI. 1776) cf. also T. II. 3063 et seq. 
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wore white linen tunics and skin cloaks like the monks who 
succeeded them. There was a sort of agape every fiftieth day— 
on bread and water—followed by a vigil with sacred song and 


) dance. The Therapeutae are slightly eccentric ancestors for the first 


authentic monks. 

The writers who bear contemporary witness to the Essenes 
belong to the first century a.D., and Philo, who described the 
Therapeutae, died c. A.D. 50. If we assume an immediate decline 
of the Therapeutae, or even an immediate dispersal, ascetic tradi- 
tion among the survivors in the Delta must have lasted out the 
century. The interval from then till the new exodus to the desert 
under St Anthony is of some 170 years, which, unless some 
obliging ‘fellah’ uncovers a new cache of Scrolls in the Nile Delta, 
remains void of any Christian or potentially Christian monas- 
ticism as far as documentary evidence goes.’ 

It should be evident by now that a connexion between Essenes 
and Christian monks is an interesting hypothesis. It may be no 
more than a lateral relationship such as exists between ascetic 
communities of any religious inspiration, but in that case, a rich 
and close one; it may be a vertical relationship, a true though 
obscure descent, effected by individual convert Essenes of the 
diaspora transposing their way of life and purpose to the creed 
and discipline of the New Law. In either case some remarkable 
asimilations are noteworthy and interesting because of the impli- 
cations outlined, provided one understands they are adduced 
with no axe to grind and are not tortured to sustain exiguous 
theories. 


‘Anthony himself submitted to the discipline of an Abbot when dwelling near 
home in an abandoned tomb. Clearly, as an ascetic he was not necessarily an original. 
His Abbot, however, refused to accompany him to the desert, where the future Patri- 
ach sought a greater solitude. It was precisely because of this ‘flight’ that Anthony 
came a father of many monks, for disciples gathered about him, and elsewhere in 
tae desert, in such numbers that the devil himself was constrained to lay a personal 
complaint. We read in his Life by Athanasius that ‘as yet there were no monasteries of 
acetics in Egypt, and among the monks there was none who had knowledge of the 
ier desert’. If one could ascertain the age and strength of that living tradition the 

iterval of 170 years might be effectively reduced. Abbot Arsenius, explaining to 
Palladius at the end of the fourth century the origins of the Nitrian laura (in the Delta), 
scribes them to Ammon, a disciple of Anthony, but he was orientally vague about it, 
uting that before Ammon’s coming ‘the monasteries were not numerous; indeed, 
» to that time there were no monasteries there at all’—but were there individual 

wcetics? (Lives of the Desert Fathers, Wallis Budge.) The delightful Life of St Fron- 
onius 2 not seem to have been submitted to recent criticism ; it describes an exodus 
the desert of seventy monks under Abbot Frontonius. They are alleged to have 
welt in Nitria in the reign of Antoninus (A.D. 138-161). A mere episode is not con- 
auity, but from a purely chronological angle this, if authentic, fits the gap admir- 
ily as evidence of surviving tradition. 
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No one will doubt that the Essenes were a community of 
religious ascetics. It cannot, I think, be doubted that the early 
monastic Fathers accepted as their exemplars the communities of 
sons of the Prophets of whom we read in the Books of Kings, It 
was this ancient tradition which, having been somewhat obscured 


by the prominence attached to the names of later monastic legis. } 


lators, was vigorously revived by the thirteenth-century Car. 
melites to support their claims to immense antiquity on Mount 
Carmel. Yet little enough is predicated of those prophets than 
that they withdrew from the world to seek God in solitude and 
psalmody. Early monastic fathers pursued ideals fundamentally 
no more complex. If antiquity sought no more specific criterion it 
would be unfairly reading into the past the factorizing evolution 
of much later years to examine the monastic state of the Qumran 
ascetics by requiring of them evidence of the three common vow 


of poverty, chastity and obedience—even if they can, in fact 


offer it. These, as formal and explicit determinants of monastic 
state, are comparatively ‘late developers’. More than one order 
still formulates its vows otherwise. St Benedict, in formulating 
monastic profession under the promises of ‘conversion of manners 
obedience and stability’, did not preclude from the definition 
‘monk’ other forms of contemporary religious life—Gyrovags and 
Sarabaites—even though he did not much care for them in practice. 
The hermit life, indeed, he continued to regard as the highes 
of all, to which even his own disciples might aspire. Not ever 
common life, therefore, is an essential prerequisite for true mona 
ticism, yet it must be observed of hermits that until they are in 
spired by some common unifying form, they cannot qualify t 
represent a stage of monastic development for their particular timt 
or place. If the Essenes can be clearly seen to withdraw from 
worldly life (not necessarily from society) to seek God more per 
fectly, we need not bother about verifying their vows to agree thi 
they may properly be called monks.! It will in fact be found tha 
they live under a superior and practise poverty—at least the stric 
Essenes of Qumran—and everything in the document unde 
examination implies a celibate life. If other groups permittet 
marriage, or the admission of married persons, it is simply a varie 
tion we can judge on its own merits. It is worth noting that tht 


1 In the April 1957 number of The Month Fr Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J., has, howevt 
examined the observance of the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience as illustrate 
by the Manual of Discipline, the Damascus Document and early accounts of th 
Essenes. 
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Therapeutae comprised both sexes, as did some Spanish, Colum- 
banian and Anglo-Saxon Benedictine houses, and the later Gilber- 
tines and Bridgittines. 

The Rule of the Essenes, or one of their Rules, is clearly the 
Manual of Discipline found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Bear in 


-mind that this title is not provided in the text. To compare it 


| 





+ from 


with the multitude of Christian ascetic codes compiled between the 
fourth and sixth centuries would be a task too wide and complex 
to give a useful general impression. Accepting the sixth-century 
Rule of St Benedict for what it is, an admirable summary of what 
was soundest and best in preceding codes, a comparison will not 
be without its surprises. 

St Benedict begins by defining the monastery as ‘a school of 
the Lord’s service’, where rules are prescribed ‘for the amendment 
of vice and the preservation of charity’. The primary monastic 
vow is “conversio morum’, and in his Prologue St Benedict empha- 
sizes this by a citation from Scripture: “Turn from evil and do 
good’ (Ps. xxiii, 15). The Essenes are ‘to be far from all evil and 
cleave to all good works’. The purpose of all tests imposed on the 
candidate is, according to St Benedict, to discover whether ‘he is 
truly seeking God’. The Manual of Discipline begins—now, for 
the opening text is wanting: ‘. . . the order of the community: to 
seek God’. 

The earliest rules for cenobites provided periods of probation 
of one or two years. St Benedict fixed it at one year, during which 
the novice was to live under the direction of a senior and, having 
thrice heard the whole Rule read to him at stated intervals, 
finally be admitted to the community by means of a solemn 
written contract laid upon the altar, renouncing his property and 
will and assuming the habit of the house. The initiation of the 


e perf Essene differs only in detail. Subject to a successful postulancy, the 
-e tha frst probation was for a year, after which he was admitted by 
d tha vote on the merit of his ‘understanding and works’. The ceremony 
> strief of admission was understood as a particular Covenant with God, 
undef confirmed with ‘a binding oath’, to abide by the Law in every 


mitted 
varit 
at the 


rower! 
lustrate| 
ts of th 


respect that a spiritual interpretation could tolerate. Every Jew 
had of course contracted an obligation to observe the Law by 
Circumcision ; this second contract stands in a relation to the first 
comparable to that venerable opinion which holds monastic pro- 
fession to enjoy the character of a second baptism,! or at least to 
*Cf. Delatte, Commentary on the Rule of St Benedict, p. 399. 


Vol. 231. No. 474. I 
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that which limits the essential definition of religious state to ‘the 
life of evangelical perfection’. The new Essene was initiated in; 
general choral assembly, the priests and levites singing antiphon.- 
ally the blessings of God on the righteous and his curses on the un. 
just, to emphasize that ‘War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darkness’ which was the metaphorical notion of their vocation. 
Thereafter he was bound to common life—‘“Together they shall 
eat, and together they shall worship, and together they shall take 
counsel’—and ‘his wealth and his wages shall be put at the disposal 
of the bursar’. He was not, however, admitted to full community 
till a further vote had been taken at the end of a second year. 

Ancient rules are sometimes a disappointment for the modem 
mind looking for a concise legislative code. The first Abbots were 
primarily spiritual directors, and it is not the hours of rising and 
sleeping which give their Rules quality so much as the spiritual 
foundation they lay, which, weighed word for word and distilled 
through the centuries, fashions the monks described as of this or 
that order today. St Benedict’s spiritual doctrine is especially con- 
centrated in two chapters of his Rule; the fourth: ‘On Good 
Works’, and the seventh: ‘On Humility’. They are largely anthol- 
ogies, but it is the pattern into which they are made which counts 
The compiler of the Manual of Discipline had a similar taste. Of 
the seventy-two Good Works enumerated by St Benedict, over 
twenty can easily be discovered in paraphrase in the Manual, 
whilst similar precepts in the Manual occur elsewhere in the Rule. 
St Benedict’s injunction to ‘cherish fraternal charity with chaste 
love’ is countered by ‘steadfast love for the sons of light’ ; his ‘fear 
the day of judgement’ by ‘make his heart in dread of the judge- 
ments of God’; ‘not to give way to anger’ by ‘slowness to anger’; 
‘console the afflicted’ by ‘great compassion’, ‘love chastity’ by 
‘glorious purity’, not ‘to swear, lest perchance one forswear one. 
self’? by ‘not to mention anything by the Name which is honoured 
above all’, etc. 

Penal codes were so important to early rules that in a few they 
enjoyed a formidable prominence. It is part of St Benedict! 
moderation that his occupies only eight out of seventy-three 
chapters. The penal section of the Manual is about one-sixth. I 
could very well bear the same title as St Benedict’s: ‘Of Excom: 
munication for Offences’. The latter is a code of public punish- 


1 Or more, if we regard the Manual as a composite document. Much at present 
published under that title could be regarded as a purely liturgical composition. 
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ment, normally exclusion from the common table, from functions 


a} inchurch, from both combined, from the society of the community, 


al 
ed 


od 


red 


ney 
ct’s 
ree 
I It 
m: 
sh- 


sent 


and finally ‘stripes’ or even expulsion, with, however, a hope of 
return for the repentant up to three times, but the reinstated 
brother is to content himself with the lowest place. Association with 
theexcommunicated earned ashare in thesame penalty. At Qumran 
the precise forms of excommunication are not always clear, but 
they range from separation from table on short commons, through 
being ‘set apart’, and some unspecified punishments, to exclusion 
from ‘sacred food’ and from ‘sacred drink’ (whatever that may 
mean),’ surrender of active voice or relegation to the lowest place, 
and finally dismissal from the community without, apparently, 
hope of return. The periods of punishment range from ten days to 
two years. St Benedict leaves the particulars to the judgement of 
the Abbot, but the Manual is explicit for every type of offence and 

compares with the penitentiary in the Celtic Rule of St Colum- 

banus. Sample awards are: ten days for interrupting one’s neigh- 

bour’s speech; or gesticulating while speaking; thirty days for 

‘spitting in the midst of a session’; a year for private revenge. 

Murmuring against the institute itself (strongly condemned by St 

Benedict) merited final expulsion. 

St Benedict appointed the order of his subjects according to 
the date of their entrance, unless the Abbot should choose to pro- 
mote some for the merit of their life. Ihe Manual seems to pre- 


‘| scribe the latter mode, the superiors grading the brethren ‘accord- 


ing to understanding and works’; and as St Benedict bade the 
brethren ‘be obedient one to another’, so the Essenes were bidden 


‘} every one obey his neighbour, the less obeying the greater’. 


The Rule prescribed exact times for sacred reading. At Qum- 


‘fran this took the form of study of the law, carried out by night 
‘}and day by one in turn delegated from each group of ten. The 


statement that the community were to spend a third of the nights 
ofthe year ‘reading the book, searching for justice, and worshipp- 
ing together’ may well mean that each night was divided into 
three nocturns or vigils, at which sections of the community 
assisted in turn. According to Jewish custom such reading would 
be aloud, and we can see from the context that the character of 
the function was as much one of worship as of study. The reading 


'The simplest explanation would be that ‘sacred food’ is a formal expression for 
the common table, or it may refer to a special sabbath repast comparable to the 
lemn, though scanty, repast of the Therapeutae every fiftieth day. 
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may have been interrupted by blessings and prayers similar jp 
form to the synagogue service or matins as we still know them. We 
gather from the descriptions of the Essenes by Josephus and 
Hippolytus that the principal service was in the early hour, 
Combining this with the prescription of the Manual, we havea 
community assisting in relays at an unbroken night service, with: 
prolonged early morning liturgy for the entire assembly and a 
arrangement for individual study of the Torah by day. Here is, in 
effect, the balance at which Christian monasticism finally arrived, 
The early service is certainly analogous to Benedictine ‘vigils’ 
commencing in the small hours and continuing till after sunrise, 
Nothing compared with the day hours, although the perennid 
study of the Law, so eminently sacred an occupation to the Jews 
maintained a principle of day worship. Undertaken, apparently, 
by a representative in turn from groups of ten, it must have 
allowed at least an hour and a half of sacred study to each. The 
time allotted by St Benedict for sacred reading varied according 
to season and taste, but his monks certainly had more than ar 
hour and a half. The Qumran monks, however, judging from 
their library, must have laboured long hours in study and trar- 
scribing beyond those prescribed for the reading of the Torah. 

Field labour seems to have been taken for granted; the 
principal references in the Manual concern the disposal or care di 
sums earned either as hired labourers or by the sale of produce. 
The incoming novice neither participated in the common fun 
nor apparently contributed to it, but at the end of his first year hi 
earnings were deposited and entered to his account, so that, pre 
sumably, if he left something might be returned to him. Ther 
are no reflections on the merit of labour as a discipline. St Benedic, 
on the contrary, found two: that ‘idleness is an enemy to the soul 
and that, if a community is driven to excessive labour on account 
of poverty, ‘then are they truly monks, when they live by th 
labour of their hands, as did our Fathers and the Apostles’. 

The most conspicuous omission from the Manual is any preci 
form of liturgical observance. There is not even an elemental 
horarium. Both could have been taken for granted or contained! 
another document. Their seclusion seems to have prevented thet 
taking part in Temple worship, though abstention is not specifit 
ally prescribed. They more likely regarded the Macabeean High: 
priesthood as invalid and themselves as unique in preserving tht 
spiritual Covenant, soiled by Hellenizers, Pharisees and Saducets 
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In the details we have illustrated, the life at Qumran about 
the beginning of the Christian era and the cenobitic order of five 
centuries later seem to go hand in hand, but it is not really very 
far. The differences are much more impressive. Even these simi- 
larities, however, are not so easily remarked in Professor Burrow’s 
translation. A monastic, or quasi-monastic, status was not suffi- 
ciently recognized to affect the terminology employed. It was 
determined that because of their spiritual character the ‘illum- 
inati’ by the Dead Sea were to be treated as a ‘sect’. Such expres- 
sions as ‘superintendent’ and ‘separation’ are employed where 
‘superior’ and ‘excommunication’ are conventional terms in a 
monastic context. It is certainly to be hoped that much of the text 
made better sense in the original to those for whom it was in- 
tended than does Professor Burrow’s English.! 


"A more recent text has been published in America by Secker & Warburg, trans- 
lation by T. H. Gaster. 









THE ANGLICAN DILEMMA 
The Two Traditions 























By E. C. RICH 


book on The Christian Dilemma,? devotes a whole chapter to tht 

an analysis of Anglicanism. It is, he says, “a special form and 
interpretation of Christianity’ which cannot be understood in ° 

terms either of Catholicism or of Protestantism. In the dilemma in 
which a divided Christendom finds itself—Catholic Church or firs 
Reformation—the Church of England has up to the present Juc 
deferred ‘the final choice between the two possibilities’. Ultimately} "4 
no doubt a decision will have to be made. But it is nevertheles} the 
this suspension of judgement on the final issue that accounts for} YP 
the enthusiasm with which the Church of England enters into the the 
Ecumenical Movement. The mediating influence of Anglicanism} | 
has introduced the discussion of this dilemma into World Protes| Pre 
tantism and keeps it going. lati 
To account for this unique role which the Anglican Com 4s 
munion is filling, we must dismiss from our minds any suggestion} ‘V4 
that the Church of England is the product of an unprincipled ani" > 
superficial compromise. It is derived from principles that ar Ang 
typically English, based on facts and not theological speculation. fou 
The Church of England is what she is because Englishmen ar alwe 
what they are. To forget this, and to try to fit the English scent the | 
into a setting foreign to its peculiar character, will give a distorte28 
picture. We cannot understand the Church of England or intet the 1 
pret her religious significance aright if we apply the logical argup ate 
ments that serve us well in an analysis of a close-knit theologici?® th 


“| ec eminent Dutch Catholic, Professor Van de Pol, in his 





system such as Calvinism or Catholicism. ny 
n 
1 A paper read to the London Circle of the Newman Association on 3 Octof{hic) 


I 


957: “ie 
2 Van de Pol, The Christian Dilemma (Dent, 1952). posit 
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The point at issue in the Ecumenical Movement [writes Van de 
Pol], is ultimately the dilemma: Catholic Church or Reformation. 
Both the Catholic Church and the Reformation have already made 

a definite choice, but this does not, however, alter the fact that 
Christendom as a whole, composed of both Catholic and Reformed 

Christians who are personally convinced of the rightness of their 

A choice, is involved in the dilemma. For this reason it is of great 
| importance that there exists at least one large ecclesiastical com- 
munion which for the time being defers the final choice between the 
two possibilities. 
The Anglican Communion is itself the embodiment of the 
ecumenical dilemma which it appreciates and ponders over as does 
no other part of Christendom. 


: his Apart from the mediating influence of Anglicanism, contact in 
sr tg the Ecumenical Movement between the Eastern Orthodox and 
and Old Catholic Churches on the one hand and World Protestantism 
d in on the other, would be unthinkable. 
iain Ow is this remarkable influence to be accounted for? In the 
h or| first place it is important to recognize that one cannot pass a true 
ssent| Judgement on the Anglican outlook by taking the opinions of 
ately individual Anglicans, however eminent, as expressing the mind of 
eles| the Church of England. They may be, and most probably are, 
-s for typical Anglican divines whose outlook has been conditioned by 
o the their Anglicanism. But they cannot in any way bind the Church 
nism Of England, which allows the fullest freedom of thought and ex- 
-otes} Pression in theological opinion within the broad limits of specu- 
lation. Unlike continental Protestantism, the Church of England 
Yom} Was not shaped by the personality of any outstanding leader. Not 
sstion Vern. Cranmer, who perhaps comes nearest in Reformation times 
j and'0 being a formative leader and who has left his stamp upon the 
t arpinglican Prayer Book and Formularies, can be taken as the 
tions under’ of the Anglican mind. The Church of England has 
n atjalways appealed away from the present to what it believes to be 
scenplie purity of the Primitive Church. And by that appeal every 
ortepnglican leader must himself be judged. Whoever, then, judges 
‘ntegtte Anglican Church by the convictions and assertions of repre- 
aroypentatives of a special persuasion or party must necessarily err as 
opis? the real nature of Anglicanism. We must look for the underly- 
ing principles of the Church of England to explain her position. 
And this is what Van de Pol does by selecting five such principles 
Octo™Which throw light upon the Anglican mind and best explain the 
position of the Anglican Communion in Christendom. 
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(1) The Church of England ts the Church of the English people. 


There is a consciousness, deeply imbedded in the hearts of 
Anglicans, that the Church of England is the ancient Catholic 
Church planted in England. The Catholic and Roman Church on 
the other hand is regarded as an intruder. When a parish priest is 
instituted into a cure of souls, he becomes the persona ecclesiae, the 
parson par excellance, who has a spiritual responsibility for every 
soul within his parish. He still considers himself pastorally con- 
cerned for the spiritual welfare of every one of his parishioners 
even if, as is often the case, they reject his ministry and belong to 
one of the many Dissenting bodies and are Nonconformists. The 
English citizen nevertheless for his part considers that the parish 
church is Ais church. He can claim the services of the parish priest; 
and many who make use of the Established Church for baptisms, 
weddings and funerals may refuse to take part or contribute to the 
worship and life of the parish. English people who object to the 
Church, speaking generally, do so, not on theological or doctrinal 
grounds. Their objections are to be found in the realm of spiritu- 
ality. 


(2) Historical Continuity. 


No one can understand the Church of England who does not 
realize what is meant by the claim to continuity. Its separation 
from the Papacy in no way destroys this historical continuity be- 
cause, from the Anglican point of view, what was rejected were the 
unjust claims of Rome and it was a repudiation of the power politics 
of a foreign prince. It was not regarded as a breach with the Cath- 
olic Church. The essential unity of the Church was not thought of 
as juridical but as sacramental and spiritual. ‘Just as the mult 
plicity of national churches is based on the fact that different 
nations exist, so also the unity of the Universal or Catholic Church 
is rooted in the fact that the Church as a visible organism is, 
indeed, an historical reality.” The Church’s unity is guaranteed by 
the indwelling Holy Spirit who abides among His People wherever 
they are to be found. Because the Church is an outward organism, 
this historical continuity remains, notwithstanding the diversity of 
national churches and despite the fact that schisms and heresies 
have arisen. 

It is in this connexion that we can best understand why the 
Church of England has borne a consistent and a determined wit: 
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ness to what it believes to be the requirement for visible unity. 
Historical continuity is expressed in Apostolic succession. The 
Church is kept in being externally not only by the reception of 
new members by baptism; it is also preserved by maintaining 
unimpaired the basic structure given by Christ to the Apostles 
when He gave them a charge and an authority for all time. With- 
out this apostolic succession ‘the Church, as a unity, would not 
possess historical continuity’. 

In spite of the fact that the Catholic Church does not admit 
the validity of Anglican orders, Anglicans are not deeply per- 
turbed. It is felt that this declaration is bound up with certain dog- 
matic convictions regarding the priesthood which as a church, 
they do not share. The historical continuity has in any case been 
preserved. The Archbishop of Canterbury is the historical suc- 
cessor of St Augustine. Anglican bishops occupy the ancient sees 
by right ; and so the historical continuity has remained unbroken. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to recognize that ‘the 
stress laid by the Anglican Church on the Apostolic succession is 
not dogmatically but historically founded’. Anglo-Catholics are 
exceptional in this. They believe the Catholic doctrine of the 
Church’s ministry and hold similar views on episcopacy and the 
priesthood. So far, however, these views have not been accepted 
by the Church of England as a whole. In her official pronounce- 
ments the Anglican Church has never unchurched the non- 
episcopal bodies. Their ministries are regarded not as invalid 
but as irregular. The apostolic succession is considered to be suffi- 
cently guaranteed by maintaining the historic episcopate with- 
out any dogmatic or doctrinal opinion being attached to it. ‘For 
the rest, the historical continuity of the Church does not find 
expression exclusively in possessing an historic episcopate, but 
equally in possessing the Sacred Scriptures, the Catholic faith as 
formulated in the creeds of the undivided Church, and the 
sacraments (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) instituted by 
Christ.’ 


(3) Common sharing in the Liturgy. 


The Anglican Church regards her liturgy as primarily the 
liturgy of the Universal Church adapted to the use of the Church 
of England. The title of the Anglican Prayer Book clearly empha- 
sizes this: The Book of Common Prayer and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
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the Church according to the Use of the Church of England. The Prayer 


Book is the strongest outward bond of Anglican unity. It is highly 
prized as the historically developed liturgy of the Church. ‘His. 
torical continuity has been preserved in the structure of the 
liturgy, in the preservation of classical hymns and prayers, and ir 
the arrangement of the church.’ 

The daily recitation of the Divine Office, as adapted to the 
offices of Matins and Evensong, went on without interruption 
throughout all the changes of the Reformation period. A magni. 
ficent tradition of English Church music from Tudor days to the 
present has been maintained in Cathedrals and Collegiate chapels 
What happened at Peterborough may be taken as a striking 
example of liturgical continuity. When the Monastery was dis- 
solved in 1539, for two years it served as a College of Priests, the 
Warden being the last Abbot, John Chambers, who had been 
elected in 1528. Then in 1541 Peterborough, together with six 
other former Benedictine Abbeys, was made into a Cathedral 
Chambers being nominated as Bishop. The Capitular Foundation 
was under a Dean and six Prebendaries all of whom had previously 
been members of some monastic body. Indeed, two of the preben: 
daries had been monks of Peterborough. This means that from it 
original monastic foundation till its dissolution in 1539, and ther 
from 1539 to 1541, and again until 1549 when the first English 
Prayer Book was issued, the Opus Det was performed in Choir in 
accordance with the old service books. When the Prayer Book was 
ordered to be used in 1549, the same body of men now recited the 
new Offices of Matins and Evensong. There was no break except 
during the Commonwealth period. One curious feature of Peter: 
borough was that John Chambers reigned from 1528 till 1557 
spite of all the religious changes! 





(4) Anglican Spirituality. 

Anglican Spirituality is something inborn in the Anglican and 
makes his outlook quite different to that of the Catholic or 
Protestant. There is nothing of the sectarian about the typica 
Anglican. He is willing to learn from others and he is tolerant d 
much diversity of religious expression. This is no accident bu! 
arises out of the conviction of the many-sidedness of truth. The 
Church of England has never claimed to be more than a part d 


the Church Catholic. The Anglican therefore is entirely lacking mf 
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’ complacency and self-satisfaction. Indeed, there is no body of 


Christians who are more self-critical of themselves. Van de Pol 
describes the typical Anglican way ‘as a complex of controlled 
moderation, sense of order and self-discipline, an aversion from all 
that is impetuous, exaggerated, showy, and self-complacent’. 

Anglicanism is strongly humanistic. In the days when the 
clergy were educated almost entirely at the two ancient Universi- 
ties this was certainly more characteristic of the Church of Eng- 
land than it is nowadays. But the humanistic tradition lives on. 
The Anglican outlook is more interested in what a fellow Christian 
is rather than in what he believes. He places more emphasis upon 
character (the character of Christ) than upon orthodoxy of belief. 
Or at least he places little trust in correct belief if a man’s conduct 
is below the Christian standard. He would have little sympathy 
with the observation that Credo means ‘I believe’ not ‘I behave’. 

Van de Pol traces Anglican Spirituality to the Benedictine in- 
fluence upon the English character: 


Both the strong emphasis on the liturgical aspect of religion and 
ecclesiastical life, and this feeling for moderation, peace, and order 
should be considered as a heritage from the Benedictine past. Any- 
one who makes acquaintance with the Anglican world and then 
comes to know Benedictine life in the Catholic Church must 
immediately recognize that this is so. Not only did Benedictines, 
beginning with St Augustine and his monks, do so much to estab- 
lish the Church in England, but in the monastic schools they 
educated the English people religiously and culturally for almost a 
thousand years. Of this the English still bear the mark and most of 
all in Anglicanism. For it was those who had imbibed most of this 
spirit who, in the difficult period from Henry VIII to Queen 
Elizabeth, felt most attracted to the temperateness and moderation 
of the Church of England, in contrast to the lack of balance and 
exaggeration of the puritan party. 


(5) Comprehensiveness. 


Religious comprehensiveness, so little understood by the out- 
sider, is the outstanding characteristic of Anglicanism and it 
llows directly from Anglican spirituality. In a real sense the 
Church of England, in its wide and tolerant fellowship, represents 
Christendom in miniature. Therein are to be found those tensions 
which elsewhere are expressed in separatism and _ division. 
Anglican comprehensiveness is based on sound principle and is 
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not to be explained as due to expedience or political compromis’ 


As someone has expressed it: ‘It is not compromise for the sake ¢ 
peace but comprehension for the sake of truth.’ The typica 
Anglican welcomes fellow-churchmen of other schools of though: 
because he believes that each “party” represents an essential 
element of truth. But also there is a widespread conviction that, 
sharing in common life and worship, the Church of England i 
working towards a richer synthesis of religious experience t 
which the Catholic, Evangelical and Liberal is making a vitd 
contribution. It is founded on the one hand on the conviction of 
the mysterious and inscrutable character of God’s nature an¢ 
work, and, consequently, also of all that has come to us in revela. 
tion. On the other hand it rests on the conviction of human limi. 
tations, the profusion of human views, needs, and talents, and the 
necessity of leaving man liberty of conscience.’ 
Now a good deal of light is thrown upon the Anglican positior 
when one keeps these five principles in mind. But they are of such 
a nature that it is not surprising that the Church of England seem 
to be so bewildering and complex to the Catholic. To the outsider, 
Anglicanism too often gives the appearance of theological con- 
fusion and to be a house divided against itself. It seems to stanc 
for nothing definite. But such an impression is in fact far from th 
truth. One of the major difficulties facing the Catholic is that whil 
there are many outstanding theologians in the Church of England, 
there is no agreed theology. In fact the Anglican Church has no 
theology of its own but claims to profess the faith of the Churc! 
Catholic. As the present writer has expressed it elsewhere: 


As we contemplate the place of the Church of England 11 
Christendon,, it is not difficult to describe her distinctive characte 
since her separation from Rome. To the question ‘For what does the 
Church of England stand?’ the answer may with justice be give 
that she stands for a liberal Catholicism. That should mean that her 
members are encouraged to subject the Revelation, to which tht 





whole Church of Christ bears witness, to the critical judgment. Bu! 
in practice the emphasis has usually been upon the free exercise @ 
liberal enquiry. Consequently all too often frequently only thos 
elements in the received Catholic Faith are retained which the pre 
vailing philosophy of the day would seem to allow. This attitude 
destructive of a common mind in matters of belief. Fundamentall 
the divisions in Christendom are vertical rather than horizontal. 
They express a divergence due to two diverse interpretations ¢ 
God’s relation with the world. The ultimate question facing us in! 
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divided Christendom (and in a marked degree in the Church of 
England) is concerned with the idea of Revelation. 


It is only a minority of Anglicans who have ‘party’ affiliations. 

The vast majority are content to be simply ‘Church of Eng- 
land’. They occupy a central position, theologically neither ex- 
treme Catholic nor extreme Evangelical. It is misleading therefore 
to judge Anglicanism by the opinions or teachings of Anglo- 
Catholic, Evangelical or Liberal exponents. Many have become 
members of party organizations because not otherwise could they 
find religious consolation and peace. This is particularly true of 
many Anglo-Catholics. Strongly entrenched in their own par- 
ticular parish churches where they enjoy ‘Catholic’ privileges, 
they do not pay much heed to what is going on in the central 
councils of the Church of England. The whole bench of bishops 
might betray the faith. Yet some of these men would hold on in 
their isolation and appeal away from the Convocations to the 
mind of the whole Catholic Church. The authority they look to is 
not the Church of England, except in so far as she remains loyal to 
the agreement of East and West. 

In spite of their ecclesiastical isolation (though in recent years 
there has been a tendency for Anglo-Catholics to take a fuller 
share in Convocation and the Church Assembly deliberations), the 
Catholic Movement has permeated the whole Anglican Com- 
munion; and during the past 100 years its influence has trans- 
formed the outward appearance of the Cathedrals and parish 
churches almost beyond recognition. But it does not necessarily 
follow that because ‘Catholic’ ceremonial may now be widespread 
and in many of the Cathedrals even the eucharistic vestments are 
in use and bishops wear copes and mitres), that Anglicans have 
come to think as Catholics. On the contrary, if anything, during 
the last fifty or sixty years Anglicanism has been deeply infected 
by religious relativism. Even Anglo-Catholics have not been un- 
influenced by the prevailing atmosphere and their doctrine of 
authority is to a large extent based on experience and not on the 
Divine authority of the Church. 

But whatever may be the attitude of the different parties, the 
Church of England has ever regarded herself as Catholic and 
Reformed. Anglicans make much of the supremacy of Holy 
Scripture as interpreted by the mind of the undivided Church 


'E. C. Rich, Spiritual Authority in the Church of England (Longmans 1953), p. xxii. 
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The hallmark of Anglican theology is its Scriptural Catholicism. It? li 
was by this appeal that the Anglican Reformation was carried) ™! 


through in its treatment both of inherited doctrine and practice 


bi 


and in its revision of public worship. But the structure of worship} ¥! 
retained much of its Catholic form. It was never the intention of} P* 


the Anglican Reformers to disturb the traditional order of the 
Church’s worship. The choir offices, which were recited daily by 
the clergy and religious orders, were reduced to the two congre- 
gational offices of Matins and Evensong. There was a clearly 
expressed purpose for this. The Reformers were anxious not only 
to simplify the choir offices and to eliminate all non-Scriptural 
legends and additions; they also wished to popularize them by 
translating them into the vernacular. They set to work therefore to 
frame a congregational form of worship out of the Breviary 
wherein the psalms were read in their true order and in their 
totality each month, and wherein the lessons from the Old and 
New Testaments should include ‘the whole Bible, or the greatest 
part thereof’ in a continuous course; that nothing should be read 
but ‘the pure Word of God, the Holy Scriptures, or that which is 
evidently grounded upon the same’. Thus, the provision of a 
popular Matins and Evensong gave to the English people a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures which attendance at Mass alone could not 
of itself make possible. 

In this way the Church of England has provided for her people 
an admirable form of public worship, expressed in matchless 
prose, which is an adaptation of the ancient Divine Office. 
Anglicans have, more than any other body of Christians, been 
nurtured and trained in sound liturgical ways so that Professor 
Van de Pol’s remarks, already quoted, on the Benedictine influ- 
ence in the present-day Church of England, finds here its most 
obvious expression. 

Although these choir offices have become the chief acts of 
worship for the majority of Anglicans, the Prayer Book itself 
sought to restore the traditional order of things in public worship, 
namely, a preparatory service composed of psalms, readings from 
Holy Scripture and prayers, leading up to and including the cele- 
bration of the Christian Mysteries. The Prayer Book makes this 
abundantly clear. For the only rubrical provision for a sermon 1 
in the Order for Holy Communion. It was at the celebration of 
the Eucharist that the parish priest had his opportunity of instruct: 
ing his people; at which service, moreover, were also to be pub- 
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n. };) lished ‘banns of marriage, briefs, citations, and excommunica- 
rieg| tions’. (In all modern editions of the Prayer Book publications of 
banns is to be made after the second lesson at Matins. This is an 
ship! unauthorized insertion to meet the present-day habits of the 
n of | people who do not frequent Holy Communion.) It is also provided 
* the| that notices should be given out at the Communion as well as 
y by warning of holy days and fasts in the week ensuing. This rubric is 
ore. set out after the Nicene Creed; and it is at once intelligible that 
arly} the Reformers anticipated that the ancient custom of the Church 
only| would have been continued by the faithful attending Matins and 
ural} Communion on the Lord’s Day. 

» he However, these admirable intentions were never realized. For 
re to) reasons into which it is not necessary here to enter, the scheme 
jary}| broke down. According to the Prayer Book arrangement the pre- 
heir} Scribed order is Matins, Litany, Holy Communion with sermon. 
and| Lhe Order of Communion itself had been devised to prevent a 
atest | 2ON-communicating attendance, to remedy an abuse inherited 
read jirom the Middle Ages. The ancient Canon of the Mass was 
+h js} deliberately broken into three parts. And the act of communion 
of a} Was inserted immediately after the Words of Institution in the 
ow. | Prayer of Consecration. Then immediately after the reception of 
the Sacrament there follows the Lord’s Prayer and a Prayer of 
Qblation which is an adaptation of the Unde et memores; but 
ople instead of making mention of the offering of the Body and Blood 
ales | there is an explicit offering of the souls and bodies of the wor- 
Fice, phippers as a living sacrifice. (Even the Prayer of Oblation may 
seen Fe Omitted altogether and an alternative Prayer of Thanksgiving 
ssor pe Said in its place.) All these changes were made to encourage 
iflu- }MOre frequent communion and also to eliminate all reference to 
nost pe Offering of the Sacrifice for the living and dead. Instead, how- 
wer, of succeeding in bringing the people to the Sacrament, the 
5 of Puabit grew up of the bulk of the worshippers streaming out of 
tself hurch immediately after the Prayer for the Church which 
hip, bllowed the sermon, leaving a mere handful for the Consecration 
rom 422d Communion itself. This withdrawal became known as the 
ele. Poteat Exodus. The consequence was that the celebration of the 
this {¢mmunion became less and less frequent (confined in many 
yn is $Places to two or three times a year), and Matins, Litany, ante- 
n of #°mmunion and sermon became the normal arrangement for 
uct: @uUndays. 

ub. One of the immediate results of the revival of religion last 
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century connected with the Oxford Movement, was the restora) , 
tion of more frequent communion. But the strict insistence upon! p 
the fast before communion, led to the transposition of the ancient 
order of public worship. It became customary for the Communion! 
Service to take place in the early morning before breakfast whils 
Matins, Litany and sermon were left to the mid-morning. Thi 
remains the general rule in the majority of parishes although ther 
is an interesting movement which is having some success to make 
the Parish Communion the People’s Service and the main service 
of the day. This arrangement receives more support from the 
churches in the new districts where there is less danger of disturb. 
ing the habits of regular churchgoers who are wedded to their 
Matins at II a.m. | 

What is the future development of the Church of England 
likely to be? Will it move in a more Protestant direction as it forges 
ahead with schemes like that of the Church in South India’ 
Already conversations are being held with the Methodists and 
Scotch Presbyterians in the hope that they will ‘take episcopacy 
into their systems’ without, of course, committing themselves to any 
particular doctrine as to its meaning. How far can the Church o 
England go in that direction without disruption? Or will it be. 
come more Catholic? With its eyes fixed on reunion both with the 
East and West, will the day come when Anglicans, recognizing 
what this really means, awake to the realities of the Divine Revela- 
tion and enter into that unity which our Blessed Lord bestowed 
upon His Church? Anything is possible with God provided men 
are honest and sincere. There are many former Anglicans nov 
happy in the Catholic Church who reached their religious goal in 
a typically Anglican way, that is to say by a process of earnest ant 
sometimes painful enquiry. It was their honest search for the truth 
that brought them to the point when, they humbly believe, their 
minds were illuminated by the gift of faith. Suddenly, it may be, 
they ‘saw’ the fullness of truth in the keeping of the Catholic 
Church. If they were to be true to the light for which they had 
been praying and seeking, they had no alternative than to submit 
to what had so graciously been made known to them. 

The day will surely come in God’s own time when the Church 
of England will have to make a choice in the great dilemma facing 
a divided Christendom. When that day of decision arrives, wil 
the Church of England lead the way back for all who have ir 
herited the insights of the Reformation and seek reconciliatio 
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tora) with the Divine Centre of Unity? Anglicanism, declared Van de 
upor| Pol, 
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experiences within its own communion the oppositions which keep 
Christendom divided and the mutual tensions that exist in it, and 
this renders it, in its own eyes, particularly capable of mediating 
between the churches, of being a common ground where all separ- 
ated Christians may meet. From the Catholic standpoint it is 
evident that such an attitude cannot be maintained for ever. It is at 
best merely temporary and experimental in character. Some day it 
will have to lead to a definite decision one way or another. 
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JONAS AND THE WHALE 
On Catholic Writing 
By MARY JACKSON 


‘another Jonas’, he is ‘travelling to eternity in the belly ofa 

paradox’. Here he is referring, it is true, to a now gone 
desire to be a hermit, in apparent conflict with the desire to bea 
monk; but his remark can be understood also as true of Catholic 
writers in general, including Merton. For the silence which the 
Trappist loves is not his alone. It is the quiet of the creative pause, 
the silence of the primeval waters brooded over by the Holy 
Ghost. The writer knows there is nal ascensio nist descensus into that 
silence, possibly a horrible, arid, deathly silence, but always preg- 
nant in some way or other, and at least the writer’s withdrawal 
from the world and its commerce in trivialities so that he may 
come back to it with power. 

‘Sit at your table and listen,’ says Kafka; ‘do not even listen, 
simply wait. Do not even wait. Be quite still and solitary. The 
work will offer itself quite freely to you to be unmasked; it has no 
choice ; it will roll in ecstasies at your feet.’ 

‘Silence and solitude are the supreme luxuries of life,’ exclaims 
Merton. ‘Elected silence, sing to me,’ indeed. The silence, how- 
ever, whether contemplative’s or writer’s or both, is not an abso 
lute good, any more than anything else beneath the visiting moon, 
but a condition of something still better. Normally and always for 
a Trappist it is the condition of his holiness, and is ambivalent in 
the case of a Trappist writer, a condition both of his writing and 
his holiness. Merton here examines reasons for breaking the 
silence. 


"| another, MERTON remarks in one of his books that, 


It seems to me that writing, far from being an obstacle t0 
spiritual perfection in my own life, has become one of the cond: 
tions on which my perfection will depend. If I am to be a saint— 


1 The substance of a paper read to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Circle of the Newmai 
Association in 1954. 
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» and there is nothing else I can think of desiring to be—it seems that 
I must get there by writing books in a Trappist monastery. If I am 
1 to be a saint, I have not only to be a monk, which is what all monks 
1 } must do to become saints, but I must also put down on paper what 
I have become. It may sound simple, but it is not an easy vocation. 

To be as good a monk as I can, and to remain myself and to 
write about it... to be frank without being boring. It is a kind of 
crucifixion. Not a very dramatic or painful one. But it requires so 
much honesty that it is beyond my nature. It must come somehow 
from the Holy Ghost. One of the results of all this could well be a 
complete and holy transparency : living, praying and writing in the 


light of the Holy Ghost, losing myself entirely by becoming public 


that, property, just as Jesus is public property in the Mass. Perhaps this 
of a is an important aspect of my priesthood—my living of the Mass: to 
rone become as plain as a Host in the hands of everybody. 

be a 

holic Here is a writer’s examination of conscience—simple, touch- 


| the} ing, profound. But more suggestive is the other deep intuition 
iuse,} conveyed in the title, The Sign of Fcnas. Merton himself meditates 
Holy | on this. 


that 
reg: Receive, O monk, the holy truth concerning this thing called 
awal death. Know that there is in each man a deep will, potentially 


committed to freedom or captivity, ready to consent to life, born 


may consenting to death, turned inside out, swallowed by its own self, 
prisoner of its own self like Jonas in the whale. . . . This is the truth 
sten, of death which, printed in the heart of every man, leads him to 
The look for the sign of Jonas the prophet. But many have gone into 
1S 10 hell—others, in turn, were baptized and delivered : but their powers 
) remained asleep in the dark and in the bosom of the depths. . . . It 
a is the whale we cherish. Jonas swims abandoned in the heart of the 
— sea. But it is the whale that must die. Jonas is immortal. If we do 
how: not remember to distinguish between them, and if we prefer the 
ibso- whale and do not take Jonas out of the ocean, the inevitable will 
‘oon, come to pass. The whale and the prophet will soon come around 
7% again in their wanderings, and once again the whale will swallow 
vile the prophet. 
. Emotive language, indeed, but suggestive also in the par- 


: ticular context of the writer. 

That sea, for instance, is the writer’s pregnant silence, and, of 
Je tof Course, a common symbol ot the unconscious, as the whale may 
ondi-} be a symbol of the writer’s daemonic and unconscious drives and 
int—} powers. But Jonas and the whale is a symbol of the Redemption, 
too—and primarily—so that out of the depths and out of death 


wma : 
comes Jonas when he comes out of the whale. But the whale itself 
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is not dead and is itself innocent and bears Jonas to God’s desti- 
nation for him—rather as the salvation of the writer in some 
degree may come out of the strange, in itself, morally innocent 
and insulating, driving thing that is writing. Thus the whale 
carries the soul that must at last be delivered from its own powers, 
its own daemon. The water, of course, is also experience, probably 
deep and poignant, meant at last to be a baptism and, also, the 
unconscious mastered in consciousness. 

This picture does, perhaps, suggest in outline the predicament 
of the Catholic novelist—or poet. T. S. Eliot, for instance, is re. 
ported by, I think, Robert Speaight to Merton as remarking that 
he ‘regards every poem as a temptation and resists it for years’ 
That does suggest Jonas’s awareness of the whale; and Evelyn 
Waugh remarks somewhere that a writer feels about experience 
what he, Waugh, imagines a carpenter must feel about wood 
lying about; he wants to get to work on it; there is the writer’ 
daemon in attendance. But Eliot, we are told, ‘regards every poem 
as a temptation’. But not finally, and the poems are not sins. So 
what? The poem is indeed a temptation in the sense of a test in 
very rigorous way, a test both of the poet’s utterly disciplined and 
ready purity in abandonment to his subject, when at last the 
thing has to be written, and of his technical capacity to rise to the 
emergency. So all the best poetry is a completely disciplined and 
detached cr de ceur—disciplined and detached because one’ 
control over technique isn’t strong enough otherwise—and all this 
is true of the best novels. Not only, moreover, is the unwritten 
poem or novel a test of the artist’s virtue and the resulting poem or 
novel the right reaction or less, but the vocation is constant. It’ 
no use going to sleep in the whale—one might miss the landing. 

What, then, of this mysterious thing, speech? ‘With a loud cry 
He yielded up the ghost.’ It was a cry that rent the Golgotha dark- 
ness and rent the veil of the Temple. It was incomprehensible save 


to the Father. There is an ultimate utterance, mysterious, out 0 


pain and death and solitude, comprehensible to God to Whom tt 
flies, and secondarily if at all to others. It is very likely that a sort 
of no-man’s-land, as Merton calls it, may stretch between a write! 
and his readers. ‘I still need,’ says Merton, ‘to go out into this no- 
man’s-land of language which does not quite join me to other met 
and which throws a veil over my own solitude.’ 

In the no-man’s-land there is much silence, quick or dead 
That silence, that passivity, what Keats called ‘indolence’, should 
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be for Catholic novelists a holy silence that invites the Holy Spirit. 
And then something else happens as we are stirred to speech. We 
remember our brethren downstairs in the street. “This flash of 
fire, says Merton—he is speaking of our Lord seeing Nathaniel 
under the fig tree and not of the Holy Spirit but the point is the 
same—‘this flash of fire is our solitude, but it binds us to our 
brethren—we are members one of another’. And so, ‘it remains 
for us to recognize the mystery that your heart is my hermitage 
and that the only way I can enter into the desert is by bearing 
your burden and leaving you my own’. Merton is one of those 
shaggy and romantic writers of occasionally untidy statements, 
but most serious novelists would recognize and accept these re- 
marks, and they go to explain why Mr Robert Liddell in his 
Treatise on the Novel quotes the Roman Missal, ‘profero etiam 
Domine (st digneris propitius intuert), tribulationes plebium, pericula 
populorum, captivorum gemitus, miserias orphanorum, necessitates pere- 
grinorum, tnopiam debilium. . . .’ 

The exchange Merton refers to is there and is holy. It is not 
only holy, it is the only and necessary way into the holy solitude. 
And why? 

‘Wouldest thou perceive the Lord’s meaning in this thing?’ 
asks the Lady Julian. ‘Love was His meaning. Who showed it thee? 
Love. What showed He thee? Love. Wherefore shewed He it 
thee? For Love.’ Love was the reason for God’s creation and love, 
too, is the reason for people writing novels; the love of God, 
brotherly love and love of the thing made. 

All that seems a long way from Pinkie, perhaps, or Flambeau, 
or Thérése, or Brother Petroc. But it is not. These figures and the 
others are so rich in savour, so poignant just because they polarize 
tensions in a pattern of such great loves contending with such 
great dangers and darknesses in proportion. Small wonder if the 
Curé de Campagne dies of it all. 

There are three things the writer is loving ; God and His good- 
ness and beauty in men and things; the intelligibility and beauty 
of the pattern of conflicts and resolutions of the conflicts that the 
novels show forth; and, third, the technical beauty of the thing 
made—the work of art that a novel is. And all these three loves go 
on together. 

Notice that since no good short of the Beatific Vision is of itself 
compulsive, the issues presented in a Catholic novel may go high 
indeed, and become far more exciting than the usual level of 
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issues. There is more of good and therefore of reality in the 
struggle of the lesser with the greater good than in the struggle 
between good and evil at a crude level. Eliot exploits this in 
Murder in the Cathedral. Moving in a spiral from good to good, the 
temptation is screwed to a tottering height, till at last Becker 
breaks it, seeing: 


The last temptation is the greatest treason 
To do the right thing for the wrong reason. 


Examples of this level of conflict between the greater and the 
lesser good or Satan disguised as an angel of light are in the live 
of all the saints. There used to exist a delusion founded on bad 
novels and Milton that novels about holy people were bound to be 
dull. Bernanos, though by a kind of excess, has done more to ex. 
plode it than anyone else. But, as we see now, the conflict and the 
pain will be the sharper as the issues are joined at a more intelli. 
gent and intelligible level than at the level of the struggle with 
temptation to sin. The saint in difficulties has to do so much more 
thinking than the sinner. Algy Bannister’s struggle is an obliquely 
sketched suggestion of what might be much more richly done. 

At the opposite end Waugh’s Love among the Ruins peters out. 
His characters are too flaccidly without morals—good or bad—to 
stand up. ihe author, apparently, is bored to a standstill. 

But in full Catholic, cosmic view of things we have something 
much more excitingly inclusive than the secularists’ stuffy little 
world. Of course, as we are perhaps only too familiar, the mos 
obviously vivid way of exploiting it is to consider the sinner. But 
even then—even probably—the protagonist may turn out to be 
grace. ‘God gets His man’ for instance, some one said of the novel 
of Graham Greene, and this position of grace as protagonist is the 
element most challenging to the secularists in the novels of both 
Mauriac and Greene. And it is, perhaps, of major importance; 
for, handled by these masters, the action of grace is not a technical 
flaw, psychologically unallowable; no one dare say that’s a de 
ex machina. And so the gratuitousness of grace, a great dogma, 3 
suggested with power. 

It is probably true, too, as Mr Pryce-Jones suggested in 2 
recent Third Programme talk, that novelists such as Waugh in 
Brideshead are driven to the theological or even the metaphysical 
level to plot the tensions in their stories as one can’t take {0 
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granted in the contemporary reading public an agreed system of 
morals. Behaviour may be sorted out, for instance, into categories 
of ‘amusing’ or ‘dreary’—and the amusing may be wrong-doing 
and the dreary the opposite. Even when you do have, as in Brighton 
Rock, a Protestant barmaid who knows right from wrong, the 
Catholic—to tighten the tension—is shown as aware of ‘good’ and 
‘evil’; which are metaphysical categories. 

Now in the contact of the human and extrahuman or super- 
natural, as when a man is truly moved and moving by faith, there 
isan electric charge, as it were. For faith is man’s contact with the 
intelligibility of the universe, albeit in the form of mysteries which 
have an excess of intelligibility, which seems to us a charged and 
potent darkness. A sufficiently well-made novel presenting such a 
contact would put a reader into such an imaginative awareness of 
faith or of mystery accepted as may release the charge. It is certain 
that there is a great labour of communication to be performed, 
and to this end there must be much sympathy and compassion in 
the etymological sense. Writer and reader must somehow suffer 
the same things, if only in imagination; the infidel must suffer, as 
it were, even faith, before the foundations can be relaid of a 
classic culture. 

A large hope, indeed, and yet perhaps there is already a dia- 
lectic at work. Mr Pryce-Jones, for instance, thinks we are passing 
out of the age of Romantic Excess into a classic age, an age of 
‘terms fundamental and strict’. A new classic literature will have 
toemerge that will make room inside it for the Romantic Agony 
and then heal the agony, and that means a great deal because it 
means that pain—(someone said Greene is so powerful because his 
subject is pain and this is an age of pain)—that pain would be no 
longer just objectively the retribution of evildoers, e.g. as in the 
story of Macbeth—but subjectively, as in Scobie, the result of sin, 
and also as in the Curé de Campagne—suffering capable of transfor- 
mation into the mystical language of love. The spiral must ascend. 

What is, incidentally, very intriguing at this point is the 
question whether or not the eschatological novel, so to call it, the 
one that counts—in the world invisible—will inevitably proceed 
toan allegorical depth. Greene’s novels, for instance, are so many 
of them a physical hunt, suggesting a type, a shadow of the 
Divine pursuit, the ‘God gets His man’ theme. Brideshead Revisited 
has a queer, humble but quite clear Resurrection motif. It is in the 
very title. It is probable that such simple but potent symbols will 
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be used, whether consciously or not, by Catholic writers. Outsid 
the Church, too, it is already noted that the most sensitive mind 
are fascinated by symbol, archetype, myth and so on. Inside the 
Church there is Anathemata and the work of Gerald Vann. Allegory 
on the stage is already almost fashionable—and the naturalism of 
the secularists, Galsworthy, Maugham and Co., seems most old. 
fashioned. Allegory in the novel, in spite of Kafka, will be les 
direct, as the novel is a more complex form than the play, but i 
will be, perhaps, by so much the more potent. 

The reason for the gaining of allegorical depth is, I think, 
simple. The recovery of faith means a recovery of the whole up- 
ward and downward sweep of the view of Creation, to and from 
God, of Creation ‘whose meaning is God’—I quote Hopkins from 
memory here—‘and whose life is to name and praise Him’. Thi 
is a cosmic vision, and then habit, and then a classic convention by 
which all things in Heaven and Earth are messengers and mys 
teries of God’s love and His meaning, and endlessly lovely and 
poetic therefore, and all that naturally issues into the sacramental 
and incarnational view of all that God does and that man does in 
His sight. That is fundamentally why all religious cultures deal 9 
richly in symbol and allegory as well as with what is called ‘direc 
representation’. For Christians with a strong supernatural faith 
nature and art are too rich to hold only one level of meaning. Tha 
is why, perhaps, the simple representational novel has been 
historically a Protestant invention and accomplishment. Cath 
olics—and one includes Dostoevsky—tend to burst out of it. They 
may yet enormously enrich it. 

For what end is this richness, this delight? In God alone ar 
the three ultimates, Truth, Beauty and Goodness perfectly at one; 
but it is the function of imaginative art to adumbrate this celestiad 
harmony, by making ‘mind shine upon matter’, for beauty 1s t0 
make truth and goodness lovable. Listen to one who is, I think, 2 
non-Christian thinker, Professor C. Day Lewis, who is, however, 
one of those who are trying to fish for truth with a net of images, 
albeit, let down sometimes into the sea of the unconscious 
‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘is more mysterious than virtue, the disit- 
terested movements of moral fervour and intellectual curiosity, 
the spontaneous springings of Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love. As 
the poet’—and emphatically too, one would add, the novelist- 
‘passionately responds to these and with delightful images make 
them more true for us, he plays his unique part.’ 
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The novelist then is to see and respond to the beauty of goodness 
and present us with credible images of it. The trouble with both 
satirists when they get too savage, and with sentimentalists, is that 
they have failed to satisfy our need either for goodness or for truth. 
We are restless and hard to satisfy—though easy to please, perhaps 
—because we dimly guess the whole truth, that Catholic art should 
be in some sense incarnational. “The Word was made flesh.’ It is 
well to remind ourselves of the terrible power of the word, and of 
the power released by the word; to remind ourselves of how the 
idea in the novelist’s mind takes flesh, as it were, in the words and 
the story and the symbolism of the novel, and then, at a third 
stage, is potent for good or evil. It is indeed an unfinished universe 
we are involved in; an expanding creation. On the artist is laid 
the heavy or delightful duty of creation and then, as Dorothy 
Sayers points out in [he Mind of the Maker, presently the book is as 
it were brought to judgement, when the influence, the power that 
issues from it, leads, as it will, to action. 

Miss Sayers has been illustrating the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity by the analogical trinitarian pattern in artistic creation, 
and in that remark about judgement she was remembering, 
perhaps, that our Lord promised He would send the Holy Spirit 
who would convince the world of justice and of judgement. The 
pattern of her analogy is clear, and I think we can agree with it. 
The First Person is compared to the fathering idea of a novel, for 
instance ; the Second ‘by Whom all things were made’ to the work 
done and the work of art resulting; and the Third Person to the 
release of power resulting and inspiring. Let not that sound 
grandiloquent or precious; it is sober and just and befitting our 
Christian destiny. It is downward that the lapse is to fortuitous- 
ness—ask the biologists—but it is upward that we must search and 
climb to ever more dazzling and critical an intelligibility. 

‘A great tempest was raised in the sea... and Jonas went down 
into the inner part of the ship and fell into a deep sleep.’ This 
sleep, the commentator remarks, is an image of the insensibility of 
sinners and the archetypal opposite therefore of our Lord’s sleep 
on the boat. But it won’t do, Jonas is awakened: the sin of 
omission won’t last. ‘And he said Take me up and cast me into 
the sea... and the sea shall be calm to you’ ; experience, a voyage 
in the depths has to be freely accepted, in expiation for sin and for 
the sake of the community. Then in the sea and inside the whale 
the orientation must change. Now in that journey through the 
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, ) 
depths Jonas at last swings true and free on the beam to God. { 


am cast away out of the sight of thy eyes but I shall see thy hol 
temple again. .. . And the Lord spoke to the fish and it vomited 
out Jonas upon the dry land.’ 

And so a landfall is made by a man dedicated, a man who ha 
‘suffered a seachange’. A Catholic novel is not just a firesid 
diversion, but something perhaps rich and strange, perhaps, pro. 
phetic and a present from Jonas. Let us pray that the Jonases may 
make their landfalls. 
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TROTH 
AND VERIFICATION IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By CECILY BATTEN 


psychology is surrounded arise from its peculiar position in 

the system of knowledge. Its subject matter is not com- 
pletely contained within the material universe, as is that of the 
natural sciences, nor does it completely transcend it, as does that 
of metaphysics. Alone among the theoretical branches of know- 
ledge it is subject to two disciplines at once, that of the natural 
sciences and that of metaphysics. 

Man by reason of his body is a part of the material world. His 
actions take place in space and time and are subject to observation, 
and so call for empirical treatment; empirical observation is 
needed, not simply as a basis for abstraction, but as an integral 
part of any psychological theory, and to this extent psychological 
statements use an empirical method and are open to the verifica- 
tion procedures of the natural sciences. But a consideration of the 
way these observable actions are initiated takes the psychologist 
beyond the limits of the empirical sciences into the field of meta- 
physics. Human behaviour involves the exercise of intellect and 
will, and these are capacities for reaching beyond the material 
universe, and so cannot be studied by empirical methods alone. 

Intellect is the power of understanding, and will is the power 
of desiring which follows this understanding. The study of truth, 
that is of being as understood, and of goodness, that is of being as 
desired, is necessarily metaphysical, whether it is undertaken by 
the philosopher or by the psychologist. Assertions about human 


ir confusions and difficulties with which the study of 


1A paper read at the Annual Conference of the Philosophy of Science Group of 
the Newman Association at Spode House, Staffordshire, in August 1957. Miss Batten 
—eneny Secretary of the Adult Education Committee of the London Newman 
ircle, 
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understanding and desire depend at the same time on observation 
and on statements concerning truth and goodness, which ar 
metaphysical statements. This is of the nature of psychology and 
holds good whether the facts of observation are taken from 
common knowledge, are the result of introspection, or ar 
obtained by experiment. It also holds good whether the meta 
physical statements are explicit or implicit, and whether they ar 
made by the psychologist as a result of his consideration of the 
empirical evidence, or form part of the philosophical presuppos. 
tions he brings to his study. 

It follows that any explanation of human behaviour as such 
depends for its validity on the accuracy of the observation and on 
the truth of the metaphysical assumptions, and if it can be show 
that either is incorrect, and cannot be altered without affecting 
the explanation, then the explanation as it stands cannot bk 
accepted. It also follows that the psychologist should have a car 
for both methods, and not attend only to the verification and test 
ing procedures of one or the other, in the hope that the other wil 
look after itself, or on the supposition that it is irrelevant. In the 
past there has sometimes been a tendency to work out psycholo 
gical theories deductively from metaphysical statements, ignoring 
the empirical method which should have entered into the partner 
ship; the tendency today is not to overlook the need for methot- 
ical observation, but rather the opposite, to claim that th 
empirical method is sufficient, and that psychology should, or a 
least can, be built up from observation, without making any 
metaphysical statements at all, or accepting any metaphysical 
presuppositions as an integral part of the psychological theory. 
The degree of assent to be given to psychological statements 0 
this view would depend entirely on the verification procedures 
the natural sciences and would be independent of the mete 
physical views held by the psychologist, so long as the psycholo 
gical statements kept true to their own method. 

This is an attractive view, especially at the present time whet 
there is such a variety of philosophical and theological opinions 
It would seem to delimit a sphere of empirical psychology 1 
which men could agree, on the evidence, without being incom: 
moded by differences of opinion with regard to philosophicd 
psychology, metaphysics, or natural theology. It would seem ti 
permit us to seek agreement as far as possible, secure in tht 
knowledge that different aspects of the truth cannot conflict in® 
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far as they are true to their own methods and checked by their 
own verification procedures. But it is based on a misunderstand- 
ing. Such a purely empirical psychology is rendered impossible by 
the nature of the subject matter of psychology itself. Human 
movements can be studied at the biological or physiological level 
in an empirical manner, but as soon as it is wished to give an ex- 
planation in terms of human behaviour as such, what is observed 
can only be explained by reference to certain things that can only 
be known metaphysically. Since it is of the nature of man to per- 
ceive truth and to be moved to action by goodness, and since truth 
and goodness can only be understood metaphysically, it follows 
that if a psychologist is in a false metaphysical position with regard 
to truth and goodness he will draw false conclusions about the 
nature, capabilities and behaviour of man, which is the subject of 
psychology. 

This is not to say that every part of psychology involves meta- 
physical statements; an abstraction may be made of certain 
aspects of behaviour, or of the circumstances in which certain 
types of behaviour take place, and the resulting studies may be 
more or less empirical, depending upon how much they need to 
take account of the nature of human behaviour considered in 
itself. The psychology of war, for instance, though largely based 
on observation, cannot be entirely empirical, as the particular 
explanation given will depend in part on the view taken regarding 
the fundamental orientation of the human will, and that involves 
metaphysical knowledge. On the other hand the systematic know- 
ledge gained from intelligence testing may be regarded as com- 
pletely empirical, and subject only to the verification procedures 
applicable to the method used; the statistical regularity of the 
results obtained can be assessed without any reference to the 
nature of intelligence itself, and factors can be isolated, and 
referred to, without any assumptions regarding their ontological 
status. 

Similarly the results of physiological psychology, or of any 
other form of experimental psychology, may be regarded as com- 
pletely empirical, so long as it keeps to the aspect of human be- 
haviour that its method is competent to study, and does not offer 
conclusions that are not warranted by the method used, and not 
verifiable by that method. 

Leaving aside the practical application of psychology, and the 
practice of psychotherapy, with which, as practice, we are not 
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concerned, and also all branches of psychology which stud 
certain aspects of human nature or human behaviour, we can 
divide the psychological theories current in this country into four 
broad classes. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that the 
theories in all these four classes, in so far as they offer more or les 
systematic explanations of human behaviour as such, depend not 
only on observation but also on metaphysical principles, whether 
expressed or implied, and that the major psychological statements 
in these theories cannot be accepted unless they conform both to 
empirical and to metaphysical criteria. 

The scholastic writers may be regarded as one group; the 
various developments of behaviourism form a second; thirdly 


there is that psychology which is based on the comparison of men | 


with animals and which stems from Darwin; and fourthly ther 
are the several psychological explanations of human behaviour 
which have arisen from the practise of depth psychology. 

Scholastic textbooks of psychology are sometimes divided into 
empirical and rational psychology, and this might seem to imply 
that scholastic writers recognize a psychology which can be 
treated and verified without having recourse to metaphysics. They 
do not, however, make this claim, and investigation shows that 
the division into empirical and rational is not as significant asi 
might at first seem. 

Cardinal Mercier, in Psychologie, which is the third volume d 
a philosophy course published about the turn of the century, 
divides psychology into empirical and rational. In the empirica 
section he treats of organic life, and the senses and emotions 
Under rational psychology he considers the intellect and will, and 
various questions about the nature of the human soul. 

On the other hand Maher, in his book on Psychology in the 
Stonyhurst Series, which was published in 1890, omits all cor 
sideration of organic life, and includes under empirical psycholog 
not only the senses and emotions, but also the intellect and wil, 
reserving what he calls rational psychology for a consideration ¢ 
the nature of the human soul, its spirituality, immortality, unio 
with the body and so on. He says that this particular division inti 
empirical and rational is not the usual one, and that he has no 
sought to make the division rigid, adding: ‘in fact, our chief cor 
tention is that a complete and accurate separation of the tw 
branches of Psychology is impossible’. 
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The American, Brennan, in his General Psychology, published in 
1937, makes no division into empirical and rational. He keeps the 
same general order, treating organic life briefly in the first place, 
and then passing on to the senses and emotions, and then dealing 
with the intellect and will. Each of these three sections is divided 
into science and philosophy, but this division cuts across the 
division into empirical and rational found in Mercier and Maher 
and indicates a distinction between the theory itself, which he calls 
science, and a more philosophical treatment of it. This philo- 
sophical treatment is in part critical, examining various theories, 
and is in part a consideration of metaphysical principles which 
are taken for granted in the parts called science. The book carries 


) a preface by Allers, in which the essential dependence of psy- 


chology on metaphysics is stressed. 

The order in these three books is the same; they start with the 
facts most open to observation and proceed towards the facts 
which are least open to observation, and the conclusions in the 
latter part of the book are shown to depend to some extent on 
those in the former. But in each case psychological statements 
throughout the book, including psychological statements made in 
the parts called empirical or science, are also shown to depend on 
metaphysical principles. For example, Mercier repeats, as part of 
the basis for his psychological statements about the will, some of 
the reasoning about the nature of the good which is found in his 
volume on general metaphysics. This is in the section he calls 
rational psychology, but these metaphysical conclusions have 
already been taken for granted in the empirical section, when 
there has been question of the emotions. All these three psycholo- 
gists treat the emotional life of man in the light of their meta- 
physical knowledge about the nature of goodness and their conse- 
quent view of the relationship between the emotions and the will, 
and this is what distinguishes their treatment of the emotions and 
the will from that of other psychologists. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that sections of their books offered as empirical, or as 
science, were intended to convince solely on the strength of the 
empirical evidence, and in fact their psychological statements 
about the emotions, for example, are not accepted as correct by 
anybody who does not also agree with their metaphysical 
principles. 

The metaphysical position most opposed to that of the schol- 
atic psychologists is that of the behaviourists of one sort or 
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another, who deny the existence, or the relevance, of everything 
that is studied by metaphysics. They work on the principle that 
the only certain knowledge is that of the material world, and they 
deny the possibility of talking meaningfully about truth and good. 
ness considered as such. Their psychology is deeply influenced by 
their metaphysical position regarding truth and goodness; they 
rule out the possibility of man’s being moved to action by a desire 
of the will for goodness perceived as such by the intellect, and 
seek to explain all forms of human behaviour in terms of the 
material structure of the body in interaction with the environ. 
ment. That they are not merely trying to describe the mechanism 
of behaviour, as it were, leaving the consideration of causality to 


some other study, is shown by the reasons they give for writing / 


their books. Watson, in his Behaviourtsm, published in 1912, says: 


I think behaviourism does lay a foundation for saner living. I! 
ought to be a science that prepares men and women for under 
standing the first principles of their own behavior. It ought to mak 
men and women eager to rearrange their own lives. 


That Watson himself seems to have some idea of the inconsistency 
of inviting people to understand, and to take action in accordanc 
with that understanding, at the end of a book in which actioni 
said to be absolutely determined, is shown by what follows a littl 
later: ‘I am trying to dangle a stimulus in front of you, a verbi 
stimulus which, if acted upon, will gradually change this um: 
verse.’* 

This suggests that Watson takes for granted that men understan( 
and act on values, but that as soon as he comes to make psyche 
logical statements his metaphysical presuppositions drive him int 
a contrary position. 

Since Watson’s day there has been a trend in favour of emphe 
sizing the social aspects of psychology, and books of psychologicd 
theory following the behaviourist line are usually entitled socid. 
The main drift of the argument is the same, but more weight! 
given to the influence on the individual of social relationships ant 
his social milieu. The books are of value for the immense amout! 
of information they contain, from experiments, controlled obser 
vation, and the careful comparison of data, regarding the relatiot 
ship of the individual to his social setting, and the nature of tht 


1 1925 edition, p. 248. 
® Ibid. 
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influence exercised by each on the other. But they show the same 
kind of basic presuppositions and unwarranted conclusions that 
are found in Watson. 

Newcomb, in his book, Social Psychology, published in 1950, 
says that psychology must rest upon laws and principles which can 
be verified, and that controversies about questions the answers to 
which cannot be verified by controlled evidence are useless. Like 
Watson, he is offering his book to further an understanding upon 
which action can be based, and like Watson he assumes a com- 
plete determinism which he nowhere attempts to prove. He says 
that ‘specific motives correspond to specific conditions of the 
organism’, and also that this cannot be proved by the only 


/ methods he accepts as valid. That this correlation of motives and 





bodily states is intended as a complete explanation is shown by the 
following : 


Many states of drive have their origins in obscure chemical 
changes within the body of which we are not at all aware. They 
may be sensed only as a need to do something—perhaps something 
very specific (e.g. telling a funny story of which you have just been 
reminded). 


When a careful and methodical psychologist postulates an 
obscure chemical change, for which there is no evidence, and of 
which he admits there is no awareness, as the reason why a man 
tells a funny story, it is sufficiently clear that his psychological 
statements are not so much indicated by the evidence of his obser- 
vations as forced upon him by his metaphysical position. 

The behaviourists and those influenced by them, believing 
nothing to exist except material reality, consider all moral or 
religious behaviour, as well as the development of personality, to 
be manifestations of material reality, and do not regard them as 
presenting anv particular difficulty. Watson says that religious 
and moral behaviour and the character of the individual are due 
to conditioned reflexes, and Newcomb says they are the result of 
the interaction of protoplasm and society. 

The metaphysical position of psychologists like McDougall is 
not quite so simple, and the inconsistencies in his metaphysical 
position may perhaps be seen reflected in his psychological theory. 
Like the behaviourists McDougall does not accept the existence of 

“?. $89. 
*P. 80. 
Vol. 231. No. 474. L 
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a God knowable by human reason, and, consequently, like then 
he denies the existence of the human spiritual soul. But he has, 
belief in values, in goodness and truth and morality, and he see 
them to be in some sense higher than the individual, although hi 
metaphysical position does not explain how they are possible in 
the absence of some higher reality. Although these values are r. 
garded as the result of the evolutionary process, they are at the 
same time regarded as values in their own right, and men ar 
seen to be moved to action by them. Both the values and the 
capacity for acting out of regard for them are seen as results of the 
evolutionary process, which is regarded in principle as sufficient 
explanation, without the need for any acceptance of a higher 
reality or a spiritual soul. 

This denial of a spiritual soul, which McDougall took ove 
from Darwin, in no way follows from the empirical evidence fa 
evolution, as given in the Origin of Species and The Descent of Man. 
The empirical evidence as given, for example, in Chapter 3 ¢ 
The Descent of Man, points to such a radical difference betwee 
human and animal nature that Darwin gives the impression 0 
reasoning in the face of the evidence in concluding to the oppo. 
site. The reasons for Darwin’s conclusions regarding the absolute 
continuity of human capacities with those of the animals may bk 
found in his deism which, while admitting the existence of God, 
denies that he is knowable by us. It fo!!ows from this metaphysical 
position that we have no power which would give us naturd 
knowledge of God, and no power which would be moved by tha 
knowledge of him to action, and in consequence the notion of a 
intellect and a will reaching out beyond the material world to 
understand and desire what the animals cannot understand ani 
desire is also denied, despite the evidence that men do understani 
and desire what the animals do not. 

McDougall took over from Darwin the conviction that met 
have no capacities which are not continuous with those of the 
animals, and will not admit any instinct in man which is not 
shared by them. Since he regards all behaviour as due to the 
functioning of instincts, it is clear that human behaviour is reduced 
in principle to that of the animals, and spiritual powers such 4 
the intellect and will are denied. But McDougall also believes i 
moral values; he knows that men, unlike the animals, are movel 
to action by ideals, by the notions of justice, honour, truth ands 
on. He does not intend his psychological theory to be in any wa} 
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hem? mechanistic, because he says that a mechanistic theory of human 
1as2l._ behaviour ‘would be subversive of all moral philosophy, would 
see] deprive ethical principles and ethical discussion of all meaning 
h his} and value’,’ and he wishes to safeguard the freedom of the will, as 
le in} against the determinists. But he is committed toexplaining all human 
ere | behaviour in terms of animal instincts, and so moral obligation, love 
t the{ and religion have to be analysed into a complex of emotional 
| ar} elements, of which the principal ones are always the tender feeling 
| the} a mother, animal or otherwise, experiences at the sight of helpless 
fthe} young, and the feeling of self-regard that leads a peacock to dis- 
cient} play his tail and a man to pride himself on his honesty. 

ght} There is no place for the will in such a theory; McDougall 

says that the will 


over — 7 

afd involves no new principles of activity and energy, but only a more 
Vu subtle and complex interplay of those impulses which actuate all 
Man, 


animal behaviour and in which the ultimate mystery of mind and 
3 0 life resides.* 

veer 
yn of 


Ppo 


| Motivation is by desire, understood as emotional, and if the will 
is able to overcome what appears to be a stronger desire, it is 
slur | because the will represents what is really the strongest emotion of 
y be all, that of self-regard. 

Coif  _Lhis would seem to make both free will and morality impos- 
‘sical Sible, although McDougall wishes to safeguard them both. He 
turd objects to the determinist denial of freewill, but as he has no con- 
tha | ception of the will as something that desires the good as intellec- 
of anf ually perceived, he is unable to perceive wherein it is free, and 
ld to} Makes statements that amount to its denial. As for instance: 


| ant The attitude of the judge, or father, who has to punish is then: 


tani] punish you in order that you may be deterred from repetition of 
your bad conduct. I know that you could not help it.’8 


men 
f th} the same sort of contradiction is seen in his account of 


s not Morality ; although he says that men act out of regard for moral 
) they “alues, his explanation of moral behaviour reduces it to an acting 
uced Ut of regard for oneself, which seems an inevitable conclusion 
ch asf ce the spiritual nature of the soul, with capacities for appreciat- 
res in} 98 and being moved by the good as such, has been denied. 

ovell Freud also perceives that people act out of regard for moral 


nd s0 An Introduction to Social Psychology, 29th edition, 1948, p. 307. 
: Ibid., p. 200. 
Wale Ibid., p. 201. 
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values, but his metaphysical position is more simple than that of 
McDougall, and his explanation of moral behaviour more radical 
Like McDougall he assumes that there is no spiritual substantia 
soul, and that human capacities are continuous with those of the 
animals ; like McDougall he fails to distinguish between the desir 
of the emotions and the desire of the will. But he lacks McDougall 
belief in the absoluteness of moral values, and this allows hin 
to assert the determinism that McDougall tried to avoid. The 
importance of Freud, in the field of psychological theory, is tha 
he comes to grips with the problem caused by the denial of the 
desire of the will in face of the evidence that people are moved to 
action by the perception of values. 

McDougall explains this inconsistently and somewhat super. 
ficially by an account of the self-regarding sentiment, and : 
description of four levels of moral behaviour, without going into 
the problem of how emotions fundamentally the same as those of 
the animals can develop into the sentiments he describes. But 
Freud was concerned at the apparent contradiction between men 
being, as he thought, absolutely determined by pleasure, and ye 
denying themselves the pleasure within their grasp for reasons 
moral obligation. It is the problem that troubled Kant, who re. 
garded men as in fact determined to act out of narrow self-intereg, 
and yet morally obliged to do the opposite. Kant solved the prob- 
lem to his own satisfaction and the confusion of all subsequent 
thought by making a sharp distinction between the phenomenal 
world of determined behaviour, and the noumenal world d 
morality and freedom, thus holding fast to both sides of the 
apparent contradiction. Freud, tied only to one side of the contra 
diction, the conviction that behaviour is in fact determined }y 
feeling, strove hard for consistency, and concluded that what wai 
regarded as moral obligation was simply feeling gone wrong. 

It cannot be denied that feeling does go wrong, and Freud had 
ample opportunity of observing its results in the patients from 
whom he drew much of his information, but the result of hi 
failure to distinguish between the desire of the emotions and the 
desire of the will was the construction of a theory in which valid 
explanations of feeling gone wrong are intimately mixed with a 
invalid reduction of all higher forms of motivation to primitive 
forms of feeling. 

This applies both to motivation from moral obligation, ani 
motivation from the higher types of love, both of which Freut 
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observed, and neither of which seemed to him easily to be 
accounted for on the supposition that behaviour results from the 
reaching out after bodily pleasure, or the shrinking from bodily 
pain. Since he takes it as a fundamental principle, not to be 
questioned, that a man only does something if he thinks it is to his 
advantage, he can only understand obligation as a complication 
of fear, and the higher types of love as a complication of the most 
primitive desire for pleasure, and he thinks he finds confirmation 
of this in the development of obligation from fear, and of the 
higher types of love from the lower, which he observes to take 
place, and which he describes in great and careful detail. His mis- 
take is not to perceive the distinction of levels, and the possibility 
of a real progress from one to the other, and this mistake would 
seem to follow from his metaphysical denial of a higher reality 
capable of being known by and of moving the human soul. 

This does not mean that Freud did not recognize values in 
practice; his own integrity and regard for truth is unquestioned, 
and in the Future of an Illusion he expresses hopes which are incom- 
patible with his general theory. He speaks of the primacy of the 
intellect, which can only be looked for in the distant future; he 
says it will set itself as aims the brotherhood of man and the re- 
duction of suffering, and that it will be less selfish than religion 
because it aims not at a personal bliss after death but ‘only in the 
incalculable future and for other children of men’.! 

It may be supposed that his metaphysical presuppositions 
have more influence over his psychological theory than they have 
over his personal ideals or his hopes for the future of mankind. So 
far as his theory is concerned he does not distinguish between 
lower and higher forms of behaviour, and regards higher forms as 
substitutes for lower forms, rather than as progressive develop- 
ments from them. He speaks of St Francis of Assisi, for example, 
as having used love to produce an inner feeling of happiness, and 
adds that perhaps he has used that method as far as it is possible 
to use it.2 He thinks it is all the same to the individual whether an 
instinct is deflected from its purpose by way of fetishism, cultural 
activities or religious mysticism. When he introduces the term 
sublimation to imply the substitution of a higher for a lower out- 
let, he only means higher in the sense of more useful to society. So 
far as the individual is concerned there is no difference. 


1 Dr. W. D. Robson-Scott, p. 94. 
* Civilization and Its Discontents, Dr. Joan Riviere, p. 70 
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Similarly in the sphere of moral obligation. Freud discovered 
the emotional foundations from which a real sense of obligation 
might develop, but since he does not believe that the human per- 
son is capable of desiring to do what is right as such, he regards 
the sense of duty as a neurosis, in healthy and maladjusted people 
alike. Since he has no reason for recognizing real guilt, nor for 
seeing the reasonableness of a healthy fear of offending God, he is 
unable to distinguish between a normal and mature conscience 
and one that is false and scrupulous, and offers the same explana- 
tion for both. 

The result of Freud’s failure to distinguish between the activity 
of the emotions and the activity of the will is a very great con- 
fusion, which makes it difficult to take advantage of his wide 
and painstaking research. He has opened the way to a new and 
detailed understanding of how the development of the desire of 
the will is based on the development of the desire of the emotions, 
and how the mature and healthy conscience has its roots in child- 
hood fear, but this is obscured by his own confusion between 
healthy development and neurosis, and his failure to distinguish 


between deflexion and progress. A great deal has been written by | 


those who wish to make use of Freudian research without becom- 
ing involved in the Freudian errors, but more in connexion with 
the practice of psychotherapy than with psychological theory, and 
more in relation to religion than to philosophy. There is wide 
divergence in views as to how the Freudian errors should be 
treated, and as yet there has not emerged any systematic and 
general account of human behaviour. 

Adler reacted so strongly to the Freudian treatment of desire 
that he omitted to consider desire seriously at all, and those who 
follow or adapt his theory have done the same. Some people find 
the Adlerian approach preferable to that of Freud for this reason, 
that the question of desire, with its relation to sex, is left aside. But 
this brings difficulties of its own, for an accurate view of desire 
is fundamental to an understanding of human behaviour, and 
if desire is not considered the resulting explanation of human 
behaviour will be distorted. Adler does not realize that it is desire 
that links the individual to other individuals and enables him to 
break through from the prison of self. With desire omitted, one is 
left with a self-centredness that nothing will break, whether this 
self-centredness is considered as the naked will to power, or as 
a tendency to one’s own perfection. When something is desired 
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there is a recognition of the existence of something outside the self 
of the one desiring; there is an acquiescence and acceptance of 
that existence ; the thing desired is seen as needed, and as existing 
in its own right, and so it can be seen as good in itself as well as 
good in the sense of satisfying. The one desiring recognizes his de- 
pendence, for his completion and happiness, on that which is seen 
to be outside himself, and to be good; and this recognition of 
one’s dependence on something outside the self is necessary for 
both morality and love. Adler did not admit this recognition and 
acceptance of dependence as a fundamental characteristic of 
human nature, and his theory suffers in consequence. 

The fact that people are not independent, he admitted; he 
observed’ that people are dependent on each other and on the 
community, and this is consistent with the statement that they are 
ultimately dependent on God, although Adler did not make such 
a statement. But his theory requires the denial of the metaphysical 
implications of this dependence; metaphysically it is clear that 
contingent or dependent being of its nature tends to be contingent 
or dependent ; and that contingent intellectual being of its nature 
rscognizes and wills its contingency. It is this metaphysical know- 
ledge of the nature of intellectual contingent being which makes 
possible the psychological understanding of morality and love. 

Knowing that man is not absolute, Adler yet credits him with 
the desire to be so, and regards him as fundamentally motivated 
by the will to power. Not a desire for something outside himself, 
which involves the recognition of his dependence on that thing, 
but a tendency to seek to increase his own being, to an unlimited 
extent. The will to power is by definition unlimited, although it is 
seen as checked in its operation by circumstances and by the com- 
munity feeling. The introduction of the community feeling as a 
counterbalance to the will to power, does describe, with greater or 
less accuracy, one of the tensions observable in human life, and 
this enables the more detailed part of his theory to correspond 
more or less closely with observable fact. It does not provide a 
sufficient explanation on the psychological level of love or mor- 
ality, because the will to power is seen as fundamental and as un- 
limited in principle, so that the community feeling is subordinated 
to it, and cannot give rise to motivation which is not directed to 
the self. In accordance with this, the tendency with Adler and the 
strict Adlerians is for love to be explained as self-interest, and for 
the psychological basis of morality to be so described as to lead to 
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pragmatism. Morality is seen as doing that which will, in the long 
run, benefit the doer most. 

The facts of observation which Adler used in the construction 
of his theory were connected with the particular evil which in- 
pressed him, the frequent wounding of a child’s initiative and 
sense of its own worth by too strict a discipline or by the parents’ 
or teachers’ own love of power and of tyrannizing, and he saw that 
a sense of community and co-operation can only develop side by 
side with, and in interrelation with, the growth of the child’s self- 
respect. 

The soundness of his observation permits a great deal of his 
detailed explanation to be used with benefit; and some Catholic 
individual psychologists find it possible to use much of Adler’s 
theory in their practice, and to ignore the implications of his false 
metaphysical position. Allers differs in thinking it necessary to 
have a complete theory, and says that psychology should be co- 
ordinated with religious knowledge and principles. In The Psy- 
chology of Character he tries to do this, not keeping to natural 
theology, which forms part of metaphysics, but including concepts 
such as grace which are known only by revelation. The result is 
not entirely satisfactory, as his account of human behaviour does 
not form a consistent whole. He has taken much of the Adlerian 
theory and has altered it to accord with revealed theology, with- 


out taking account of the metaphysical principles which should | 


form the link between the two. If the metaphysical principles on 
which the psychological statements partly depend were clearly 
stated it would be seen that they are at variance with the meta- 
physical principles implied by the revealed theology which is in- 
corporated. 

Allers accepts from Adler the notion that man’s will to power 
is of itself unlimited, and compares this with Lucifer’s non serviam, 
but he does not see that it is not natural, but unnatural, for a con- 
tingent being to desire to be absolute. He says that a human being 
is not absolute in objective fact, but that of his nature he subjec- 
tively desires to be so, apparently not realizing that he is saying 
that a thing has a natural desire to go against its own nature, 
which is a contradiction. Nor is it easy to see, on this basis, how 
grace can complete nature, as Allers says it does. Allers prevents 
this basic view of human motivation from leading to its logical 
conclusions by a conception of the will to community which more 
or less adequately accounts for love and morality, but which is in 
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compatible with the existence of the will to power as Allers 
describes it. He offers no satisfactory account of how the will to 
community, or morality, or love, are possible to a person so con- 
stituted as to desire above all to be absolute. He takes it for 
granted that they are possible, and the detailed working out of his 
theory is largely safeguarded, by this central inconsistency, from 
the errors that the false metaphysical principles would otherwise 
have entailed. 

Fr Nuttin does not fall into this central inconsistency, and his 
theory follows Adler more closely in its tendency to subordinate 
everything to the benefit of the self, and the consequent tendency 
to reduce love and morality to self-interest. In Psychoanalysis and 
Personality he says: 


Again, it is by this ‘moral’ gift of oneself to someone else that 
one’s whole person maintains and develops its own personality in 
the best and ‘richest’ way. For what we have called a ‘gift? means in 
fact, above all, being actively open to others and widely receptive to 
them. This openness and receptivity are simply means of being oneself 
and becoming oneself, not within the narrow limits of the isolated 
individual ego but according to the expanded potentialities of an 
ego integrated with the world of men and the absolute.* 


But if giving oneself is simply a ‘means of being oneself and be- 
coming oneself’, it is difficult to see how the conclusion is to be 
avoided that loving is entirely a matter of self-interest, and that 
the end-aim of all action is the self. 

It is difficult, too, to see what psychological basis there can be 
for religion or morality. Nuttin gives the psychological basis of 
religion as the need for support from the absolute, or the desire to 
be at peace with one’s conscience or with God ;? these elements no 
doubt enter in, but to give them as the sole psychological basis for 
religion would seem to be interpreting man’s religious behaviour 
in terms of self-interest. And similarly with morality. Nuttin ex- 
pressly says that man can know and desire realities that transcend 
the limits of the material universe? and he talks about motivation 
by values and about a man giving himself to what is objectively 
valuable, but the only explanation of why a man acts in accord- 
ance with values, or gives himself to what is objectively valuable 


1 P. 223 (italics and inverted commas in the original). 
*P. 230; p. 241. 
"P. 178. 
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appears to be the same one, that it is ultimately good for his own 
development and perfection. 

The idea of perfection, including spiritual, moral and religious 
perfection, is a richer concept than that of Adler’s will to power, 
which it replaces, but since it is expressly said that the unifying 
tendency of all activity is towards this self-perfection it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that love, religion and morality are all re- 
garded as ministering to oneself, and therefore as subordinated to 
oneself, and that motivation remains self-centred. 

The reason for this tendency, obviously unintended, to subord- 
inate morality and love to self-interest, would seem to lie in Fr 
Nuttin’s desire to be as empirical as possible. He recognizes that 
psychology cannot be entirely empirical, and that the meta- 
physical position of the psychologist must enter in, but he prefers 
to reduce the metaphysical element to the minimum, and it may 
well be that he underestimates the degree to which psychological 
statements depend upon metaphysical principles. This seems to 
have led him to make psychological statements which, if taken 
backwards, point to metaphysical principles at variance with those 
he presumably holds, and if taken forward to their logical con- 
clusion render a consistent psychological explanation of love and 
morality extremely difficult. 

Many people have turned from the psychology of Freud and of 
Adler to that of Jung in the hope that it will offer a more adequate 
explanation of human behaviour, since it seems to take account of 
man’s aspirations, and in particular seems to offer an account of 
human motivation which reaches beyond the self-centred aims of 
pleasure or of power, or of desire for personal perfection. But a 
consideration of the psychological statements found in the Jungian 
theory with a view to their verification is attended by particular 
difficulty. 

Jung’s intention is to be strictly empirical, and to avoid making 
metaphysical statements, or to allow any of his psychological 
statements to depend for their validity on the truth of any meta- 
physical presupposition that he cannot help holding. He has often 
changed his hypotheses, he has never summarized his thought, 
nor presented it as a system, and he seems to object to other people 
trying to do so for him. This makes it difficult to assess the validity 
of any of his hypotheses; his method, although empirical, is not 
experimental, so there is no appeal to direct factual evidence; 
since it is not offered as a system it can hardly be judged by its 
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yn | own inner consistency ; since he takes care to keep his hypotheses 
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as free as possible from obvious dependence on metaphysical views 
it is not easy to see where they agree or disagree with metaphysical 
truth. 

It almost looks as if it should not be regarded as a systematic 
explanation of behaviour at all, but rather as a mass of interesting 
empirical data and more or less loosely related hypotheses, helpful 
in many ways to a deeper understanding, but not intended as 
systematic knowledge. It is not possible to regard it in this way. 
Apart from its value as . form of psychotherapy, with which we 
are not here concerned, it is accepted by many people as an ex- 
planation of human behaviour alternative to those which have 
already been discussed and preferable to them. This, too, pre- 
vents our attempting to regard it as a particular aspect of psy- 
chology, as if it simply described certain psychic mechanisms, 
without going more deeply into the underlying causes of motiva- 
tion. Its particular appeal, for many people, is its description of 
the higher forms of behaviour, of the widening and deepening of 
the personality, of religious and spiritual activity, and the fact that 
it describes all this as though it were something admirable and 
valuable in itself, and not as unexpected by-products of a frus- 
trated pleasure principle, or as means to increasing one’s personal 
power. 

It would seem necessary, then, to see whether there is a meta- 
physical basis to support this general impression that the higher 
forms of behaviour are described as if they really are higher, and 
not reducible to lower forms. 

Jung, though careful to dissociate himself from metaphysical 
positions, and more or less casting doubt on the validity of meta- 
physics as a method of attaining truth, himself expressly denies the 
postulates of materialism. This would seem in the first place to be 
a metaphysical position, and in the second place to be a meta- 
physical position essential to the major Jungian hypotheses. So 
that it may be said that all the more important psychological 
statements made by Jung and those influenced by him, 
depend upon the metaphysical statement that there is another 
reality as well as and in some sense higher than material 
reality. 

The question then arises whether the Jungian hypotheses are 
affected by what this higher reality is believed to be. 

Jung does not deny the existence of God; he says that the 
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validity of his hypotheses are independent of whether God is be- 
lieved to exist or not, and of whether it is possible to arrive at any 
truth in that matter or not. He says it is sufficient to recognize that 
the idea of God enters into human experience, and that human 
behaviour can be considered in terms of how it is affected by the 
idea of God, irrespective of whether the idea of God corresponds 
to any ontological reality. 

It is not clear that Jung would regard his hypotheses as being 
equally independent of the ontological existence of the collective 
unconscious. 

The idea of God is an archetype, and the archetypes are not 
regarded as having independent existence as, for instance, Plato 
seemed to think his ideal forms had independent existence. But 
they are not regarded as arising out of the material universe, nor 
are they something arising out of the activity of the individual. 
The archetypes are regarded rather as causing the activity of the 
individual. Logic forces the question, what causes the archetype? 

This question cannot be avoided, because the answer will 
show whether the general impression of the possibilities of human 
behaviour given by the Jungian psychology is well-founded or not. 
On the other hand it cannot be categorically answered, because of 
the ambiguity of Jung’s own metaphysical position. 

It would be possible to deny the ontological existence of God, 
and yet accept the Jungian hypotheses, provided that one did not 
also deny all ontological reality to the collective unconscious. It 
would be possible to deny the separate existence of the collective 
unconscious, provided one accepted the existence of God. But it 
would hardly be possible to retain the Jungian hypotheses if one 
were to deny ontological existence to both God and the collective 
unconscious, as the archetypes would then have no ground or 
cause. If this is so, it follows that the metaphysical assertion that 
either God or the collective unconscious exists, ontologically, 1s 
necessary for the Jungian explanation of human behaviour. 

It is true that Jung expressly denies metaphysical status to his 
statements about the collective unconscious, and that he also says 
that the collective unconscious cannot be said to exist at all, and 
that it is nothing but a possibility, which in any case is a meta 
physical statement. But the trend of his thought is to treat the 
collective unconscious as the source of psychic energy, and the 
ground of the archetypes, and the statement that it is a possibility 
rather than something actually existing points to a conception 
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be-} the collective unconscious as some sort of dynamic potentiality, 
any } which is a metaphysical idea about ultimate reality which has 
hat | been entertained by various people from time to time in the past. 
nan This raises the question of the relationship between the collec- 


the ) tive unconscious and the self; whether the self is in some way to be 
nds | regarded as dependent on the collective unconscious, as on some- 

thing greater than itself, or whether the self is to be regarded as in 
‘ing } some way higher than the collective unconscious, as its highest 


tive | manifestation. And this in turn affects the question whether we are 
moved to action by something beyond and higher than ourselves 
not } or not. 
lato While Jung is cautious about the nature of the collective un- 
But | conscious, and those Jungians who see no reason to leave room for 
nor } the existence of God treat it as a sort of cosmic reality, those who 
ual. | believe definitely in God but wish to accept some of the Jungian 
the} hypotheses can dispense with the separate existence of the collec- 
pe? } tive unconscious, whether as cosmic reality or as dynamic poten- 
will} tiality, since God is seen as the ultimate cause of everything, 
nan} archetypes included. 
not.} It is doubtful whether those who accept the existence of God 
e of | and yet wish to keep some of the Jungian hypotheses have given 
sufficient thought to the implications of the original relationship 
x0d, | between these hypotheses and the concept of the collective uncon- 
not} scious treated in practice as an alternative to God. Fr Gold- 
. It} brunner, in Jndividuation, gives a limpid criticism of certain aspects 
tive } of Jung’s thought, but the account of Jungian psychology given in 
it it} the first part of the book is written in such metaphorical language, 
one | especially at all the vital points, that it is difficult to perceive the 
tive } implication of any of it. Fr Hostie, in Religion and the Psychology of 
1 or} jung, gives Jung’s thought chronologically rather than as a settled 
that | system, and he criticizes Jung for his incursions into metaphysics 
y, 8 and theology, without seeing that these incursions were inevitable, 
given that Jung was trying to explain human behaviour as far as 
) his } he thought reason could take him. 
says}. And so we are still left in doubt whether the Jungian psy- 
and | chology does give us an explanation of human motivation which 
eta: | places the cause and end of our desire outside the desiring self or 
the} not; we are still left in confusion regarding the dependence of 
the} human motivation on the dynamism of the unconscious. The psy- 
ility } chological nature of love is still obscure, and moral obligation is 
n of given no very clear psychological basis. These ambiguities cannot 
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be cleared up until the major Jungian hypotheses are related more 
clearly to their metaphysical presuppositions, so that it can be 
seen whether they are consistent with metaphysical statements re- 
garding truth and goodness, and the notion of the will being cap- 
able of desiring what the intellect sees to be good. 

This brief survey was intended to suggest that every psychology 
strictly so called, that is every systematic explanation of human 
nature as such, depends upon metaphysical principles as well as 
upon observation; and that for psychological statements about 
human behaviour as such to be acceptable, they must agree both 
with observed fact and with metaphysical truth. It has perhaps 
suggested something else as well: that unnecessary confusion has 
been caused by the failure to allow for the extent to which 
metaphysical elements enter into psychological statements. In an 
attempt to be more empirical than the nature of psychology per- 
mits, both those who regard metaphysics as invalid and those who 
regard it as valid frequently omit to relate their psychological 
statements to the metaphysical principles which they hold, thus 
opening the door to ambiguities, inconsistencies and sometimes 
to implications which they do not intend. If the metaphysical 
element in psychological statements were admitted, and the rela- 
tionship between the psychological statements and the meta- 
physical principles on which they partly depend were made clear, 
it would be easier to assess the validity of the statements made by 
psychology than is at present the case. 
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THE NEWMAN 
DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY 


A Turning Point 
By A. E. C. W. SPENCER! 


adopted in 1954 was to press ahead at great speed with 
two lines of research : estimates of Catholic child population 
and a survey of the composition of the children attending Cath- 
olic schools. To this end a large organization was set up and 
some two hundred volunteer workers recruited.* For two years 
work continued at great pressure: every night of the week and 
throughout the week-end the small office which the Survey shares 
with other ‘Newman’ bodies was crammed with volunteers ex- 
tracting and copying material and processing it on machines, 
dictating, taking down and typing letters (a dozen a night would 
be an average figure), briefing and being briefed and coming in to 
sort out difficulties, while elsewhere at the Newman International 
Centre one or other of the many sub-committees would be dis- 
cussing its own special problems. It was quite clear that such a 
situation could not endure for long, and some indeed wondered 
whether the pressure could be kept up long enough to permit the 
completion of these two lines of research. In the event the first 
results saw the light of day in October 1955, two years after the 
Survey was conceived, and were made public in the course of a 
conference and exhibition at the Newman’s headquarters in 
London. 
The publication of these results was important not only 
because of their intrinsic worth but also because they demon- 
strated that the Newman Association was able to find large 


[sa policy which the Newman Demographic Survey 


_ + The writer has been Honorary Secretary of the Newman Demographic Survey 
since its foundation. 
* See article in THE DusLin Review for the second quarter of 1955. 
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numbers of specialists with the necessary technical knowledge for 
this type of work and that these when found would work together 
on a purely voluntary basis in order to do research which they 
saw to be of great value. Moreover, as the exhibition of charts, 
graphs and maps showed the Survey had in these two hectic 
years amassed a collection of statistical data about the Catholic 
community, and about religious practice generally, the extent of 
which had not been dreamed of when the formation of the Survey 
had been first discussed. ‘The ground work had also been done on 
a considerable number of lines of research which it was hoped 
would be developed once the Survey had been put on to a regular 
footing. In some cases considerable progress was made with these 
projects. For instance, a ‘pilot’ estimate was made in June 1955 of 
the total Catholic population of England and Wales, as at the 
Census Date, 1951, according to age, sex and country of birth, and, 
later, of the size and structure of the Catholic school-age population 
of the Westminster Archdiocese, by age and sex. In other cases 
these subsidiary projects reached a much less advanced stage; for 
example, studies of the Irish community and of marriage and 
conversion (all in Westminster Archdiocese), and statistical esti- 
mates of Mass attendance, Easter Confessions and Confirmations 
(to clear the way for a thorough study of religious practice and 
‘leakage’). Indeed, as more and more sources of information came 
to light, and additional subjects of enquiry were suggested, it 
became necessary to put firmly to one side many projects which 
were recognized to be both intrinsically practicable and worth- 
while. 

When the discussions took place in autumn 1953 on the 
establishment of an organization to undertake statistical and 
sociological research about the Catholic community of England 
and Wales a very modest view was taken of the useful results 
which might be achieved. It was envisaged that a small group of 
enthusiasts might devote themselves for many years to this labour 
of love and that the main requirements would be patience and 
expertize rather than money. The work of the first two years 
showed how much really useful work there was to do, and how 
vast the source-material potentially available. All that was 
needed was the wherewithal to sustain the administration and 
direction of the research. The Survey could rely on the voluntary 
effort of all the different specialists required to contribute to the 
research. It had succeeded on the whole in gaining the goodwill o 
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those authorities who controlled access to the source material. 
What it needed was space to work in peace and quiet and a 
salaried staff of two who would take over from the volunteer 
headquarters secretariat, fast approaching a nervous breakdown 
by October 1955, the task of administering the volunteer research 
workers and acting as agent of the Survey’s Directing Committee 
in the planning and direction of the research. Given this tiny 
core of full-time paid workers there seemed no reason why the 
Survey should not produce a flow of useful factual reports for 
the Hierarchy and such Catholic organizations as required 
them. 

However, despite continual discussion over the past two years 
no solution has been found to the crux of the problem: money. 
The financial cost of the results published in October 1955 was 
about £1000, borne by the Newman and the individual members 
of the Survey. (Had the work been done by a commercial organi- 
zation it would probably have cost about five times that figure). 
Neither the Newman nor the Survey’s volunteers could be ex- 
pected to carry on financing on this scale work benefitting the 
whole Catholic community. The cost of a salaried staff of two, of 
space to work and of the general administration would probably 
work out at some £2000 to £3000 a year. This would be reduced 
to the extent that Catholic organizations paid fees for research 
carried out for them. The potential financial benefits, on the other 
hand, are out of all proportion. Statistical estimates which can be 
shown to be accurate can often turn the scale in negotiations with 
Government Departments over matters involving thousands, even 
millions of pounds. But for lack of the bread to cast upon the 
waters the Survey has perforce reverted to the earliest concept of 
a small band of devotees. True, the 200 volunteers are kept in 
touch by a periodical euphemistically titled The Quarterly Record of 
the Newman Demographic Survey, but for all practical purposes less 
than a score of volunteers, mainly in London, were involved in 
the work done in 1956, and less than a dozen this year. 

Almost as soon as the first results had been published, in 
autumn 1955, a request came from the Catholic Education 
Council for statistical estimates and projections for use in negotia- 
tions with a Government Department. These were prepared and 
discussed with Government statisticians and the negotiations were 
successfully concluded. At the request of His Eminence the late 
Cardinal a private exhibition of charts, graphs and maps was 
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shown to the Bishops assembled for the Low Week meeting 1956, 
and this was followed in Lent 1957 by a special report on the 
Survey’s recent findings. Early in 1956 the Survey was asked by 
the Young Christian Workers to act as technical consultants in 
the planning of a sample enquiry into the religious practice and 
beliefs of young people, and to prepare a report on the results. This 
placed a very heavy burden on a few of the London members of 
the Survey and the matter was complicated by the sudden 
departure first of the Secretary, on recall from the Army Reserve 
to active service, and then of the Assistant Secretary, on appoint- 
ment to an O.E.E.C. post in Paris. However, the Y.C.W. enquiry 
was carried out last winter and the results tabulated in time for 
the recent Congress in Rome; the full report is now in prepara 
tion. In addition, a certain amount of routine work has been done 
on the collection of statistics, especially about religious practice, 
and in giving assistance and information to other Catholic organi- 
zations and research workers, at home and abroad. Many new 
contacts have been made on the continent during the past two 
years and particularly at the Third International Congress on 
Religious Sociology held at Louvain in August 1956, which was 
attended by three officers of the Survey. Work has also begun on 
the writing-up of the material collected and conclusions reached 
over the past four years. This is temporarily in abeyance, while 
damaged careers are being repaired, but it is hoped that a series 
of articles, and possibly a book, may be ready towards the end of 
next year. Some progress has been made with the design of a card 
suitable both for parish enquiries and permanent parish records. 
A quantity will be printed shortly for further trials in several 
parishes. The estimates of Catholic school-age population as at 
1 January 1955, according to age, sex and whether attending 2 
Catholic school, have been revised and are to be published 
shortly by the Catholic Education Council. 

But while a certain amount of useful work has been done in 
the past two years it is a drop in the ocean of what could have 
been achieved by the two hundred or so volunteers on the books 
if a small full-time staff had existed to administer the research 
programme. The value of the individual results achieved 1 
reduced under existing conditions as much as the quantity. Each 
project takes much longer to complete despite the fact that the 
projects undertaken are only a tithe of those which would serve 
useful purpose. The longer a job takes the less chance there is 
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making real use of the results when completed because the infor- 
mation has become out of date. For example, the enquiry into the 
composition of Catholic schools carried out early in 1955 resulted 
in the collection of a mass of data of which only a very small part 
was reflected in the findings published in October of that year. Had 
asmall full-time staff existed to administer the project a full report 
could have been presented before the end of 1955. As it is, our 
most optimistic hope is that a further report may be published 
during 1958. But as a result of the three years’ delay in producing 
this report many will ask whether conditions have not changed so 
much in the meantime that the report will be of very limited use 
in solving Catholic educational problems of 1958 and 1959. To 
take another example, it is possible that at present rates of pro- 
gress the estimates of Catholic population 1951 may be completed 
next year or in 1959. But they will then be seven or eight years out 
of date, ranking as historical material rather than as aids in 
current planning and negotiation. 

The crux of the problem is finance over a period of perhaps 
three or four years. It is tempting to say that all we need is £1000 
a year, to pay the salary of a graduate shorthand typist and 
administrative expenses: postage, stationery, rent, etc. But such a 
set-up would be heavily dependent on continual detailed super- 
vision, as well as direction, by volunteers. Really we need in 
addition to employ full-time a statistician experienced in the 
planning and execution of research programmes, and this would 
raise the cost to £2000 a year. 

If the experience of the Catholic Social Research Institution 
in Holland is any guide the work would soon become self-support- 
ing. There, national, diocesan and parish organizations pay fees for 
the research they wisely commission prior to laying out large sums 
on schools, churches, hospitals and institutions, or to guide them 
in their efforts and assess their results. Shortly after the war, 
Professor Zeagers started work with one assistant; the C.S.R.I. 
now employs about forty full-time, has branch offices in several 
parts of Holland and in Germany, Austria and the East Indies as 
well as the head office in The Hague, and is under constant 
pressure to expand the facilities it provides for the Church. If only 
the initial finance can be found there seems no reason why similar 
facilities should not be available here in England and Wales. We 
are spending millions every year on building and maintaining 
schools and churches and most of it comes from the pockets of our 
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hard-pressed congregations. Can we be really sure that it might 
not be laid out to better advantage if a little of it were spent on the } 
kind of research which is now becoming general on the continent? 
Can we be sure that more assistance from national and local 
authorities might not be forthcoming if requests for such assistance 
were accompanied by the same careful and soundly based 
statistical estimates that they themselves prepare when spending 
public monies? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHELF 


The Political Thought of john Henry Newman. By Terence Kenny. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 215.) 

Letters of John Henry Newman. A selection. Edited and Introduced by 
Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. (Peter Owen. 215.) 

Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman, Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 
(Burns and Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


} Mr. Kenny’s study of Newman’s Political Thought is anything but 


superficial. It is based on wide reading and a careful research into the 
unpublished letters and documents at the Birmingham Oratory. The 
author has taken the greatest pains to go to the root of his subject, 
which is a clear representation of Newman’s political ideas and especi- 
ally of his attitude to the social problems of his times. Mr Kenny wishes 
to prove that ‘Newman is entitled to a more honourable place in the 
history of political thought than has hitherto been generally supposed’. 
He seeks to show that Newman’s blunt remark, ‘No one can dislike the 
democratic principle more than I do,’ gives by no means the whole of 
his view of democracy. He enlarges on the change that took place in 
Newman’s idea of democracy, and describes how as a Catholic he 
praised democracy while being afraid of it in practice. Lastly he tries to 
make it clear that Newman was not unaware of the social problems of 
the day, as is so often asserted. 

Mr Kenny does not start—as one would have expected—from 
events occurring in Newman’s lifetime, nor from political or social acts 
performed by Newman. He first draws our attention to Newman’s 
complicated ideas with which his political thoughts were closely con- 
nected, carefully investigating how the latter were influenced by the 
former. He goes to the most difficult pages of the Grammar of Assent and 
the Essay on Development to find the basis of Newman’s political views, 
and he does it thoroughly and perseveringly. 

The most interesting part of the book is that dealing with the 
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question whether Newman had a social conscience. One often hears it 
repeated that he had no eye for the terrible sufferings of his fellow. 
creatures, though after his conversion he lived in an industrial area. It 


is asked what he did to relieve the miserable conditions under which | 


thousands and thousands of his countrymen laboured. Was not his 
mind the mind of a genius, his insight into the state of things the insight 
of a prophet, and his lifelong ideal to be a perfect minister of Christ, full 
of charity for all? But the author, unfortunately, does not see his way 
to refute these objections once and for all, though he weakens their 
strength. 

The book is a real addition to Newmanology, but at the same time 
it disappoints. Not only because it is difficult to read, but because it 
enlarges too much on Newman’s ideas and gives too few facts. I wish 
the author had shown more of Newman’s practical solutions of social 
problems by recounting and explaining what he did for the poor at St 
Clement’s and at Littlemore, and his work for the slums round Alcester 
Street and at Edgbaston in Birmingham. Mr Kenny does not mention 
the charitable work of Newman and his Oratorians for the workhouse, 


the gaol, the hospital, the reformatory there, for the mission at Smeth- } 


wick, for the girls at the Cadbury factory. He seems not to know what 
Fr Neville has told us about Newman’s marvellous munificence. He 
does not refer to the fact that during the Oxford Movement Newman 
was anxious to provide the poor with Tracts, and at one time thought of 
becoming a brother of charity. As to politics, I miss a great number ol 
facts that could have shed light on Newman’s political ideas: his atti 
tude regarding the great countries of the continent, regarding the wars 
they waged, the Indian Mutiny, the Egyptian wars; his views of the 
Bills and Acts of Parliament introduced or passed during his lifetime; 
his sermons on the death of King George IV and on King Charles, ‘the 
martyr’; his ideas about a Channel Tunnel; his conviction of the im- 
practicability of a Catholic party in England; his many statements 
about the Irish people and about English policy towards Ireland. (‘If] 
were an Irishman, I should be—in heart—a rebel,’ he wrote to Fr 
Gerard Manley Hopkins.) 

Moreover, one could make a few remarks against particular asser- 
tions in this book. For instance Mr Kenny does not seem to realize 
that Francis Newman’s book about the Cardinal is altogether unreli- 
able, and that Sean O’Faolain’s book should be read with great 
caution. Again, I wonder whether Newman did really try to hide the 
humble origins of his ancestors. Lastly, Mr Kenny does not really prove 
his statement that Newman preferred the modern, liberal, democratic 
State to any other in the past or present. 

But, all in all, this book is a valuable contribution to the study of 4 
much neglected aspect of Newman’s thought, and opens a road to 
further investigations, which may be fruitful for politicians and social 
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workers, and which may clear the Cardinal’s reputation from one more 
exaggerated and unjust accusation. 

If it is true that voluminous biographies cannot at present find 
benevolent publishers and, when printed, are hardly read, and if 
Newman was right in stating that a man’s life lies in his letters, then 
Miss Muriel Spark and Mr Derek Stanford have done well in publish- 
ing a concise biography of Newman, using his letters and introducing 
them with short surveys of the period concerned. Those who cannot 
afford the money and time to find and buy second-hand copies of the 
published Newman letters, now out of print, will be pleased to have 
first-hand information of Newman’s life from this book, in which the 
selection of letters is well made, considering the editors’ object and the 
little space they had. These letters not only refer to the most important 
events but they reveal the development of some of Newman’s ideas, his 
reasons for becoming a Catholic, his philosophy ; and, in general, they 
give some insight into his inner life. 

The introductions, written by an Anglican for the Anglican period 
and by a Catholic for the Catholic part of Newman’s life, show how 
dificult it is to write on him with accuracy. To give a few examples: 
Newman was born in Old Broad Street, not Old Bond Street (p. 17). 
The legend of his Low Church upbringing, so often refuted, is repeated 
again (p. 30), as is the statement about the Semitic element in his blood, 
though this is stated hesitatingly (p. 31). Maria Giberne is represented 
as the sole assistant in procuring witnesses for the Achilli trial (p. 135), 
which she certainly was not. ‘The description of the disagreement with 
the Brompton Oratory is incorrect (p. 138). The ‘night-long sobbing 
embrace of the body of his dead friend Ambrose St John’ (p. 18) isa 
myth, refuted by a minute description at the Birmingham Oratory of 
what Newman did during the night of his friend’s death. 

It is a pity that the Anglican introduction has not been written 
according to Anne Mozley’s method. It is a difficult thing for an 
Anglican to have an objective view of Newman’s conversion and what 
led up to it, for we cannot expect a Protestant to see that the only 
ground for conversion is the truth of Catholicism. But why say that 
Newman became a Catholic because he had an ‘anima naturaliter Cath- 
dlica’, and that his process of conversion was his endeavour outwardly 
to become what inwardly he was (p. 33), which is against the facts? 
Moreover, the editor finds a subjective bias in Newman’s confessions 
regarding his conversion because he had granted that he could not 
demonstrate in convincing detail the arguments which had persuaded 
him (pp. 29-30). Does not Newman explain and prove in his Grammar 
of Assent that the mind can reach objective truth and absolute certitude 
in a justified rational way without being able to give the details of its 
reasonings? In another place the Catholic editor maintains that 
Manning desired friendship with Newman on ‘an agree-to-differ 
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basis’, which Newman could not accept because his personality was 
involved in all his undertakings. This is far from the truth. Newman 
had many friends who always remained friends on an agree-to-differ 
basis. To mention Anglican friends, there were Pusey, Keble, Copeland, 
William Froude, R. H. Hutton, and as to Catholics I could name Fr; 
Harper, Fr Coleridge, Capes or Simpson. Newman could not be inti- 
mate with Manning because the Archbishop wanted Newman blindly 
to follow his ecclesiastical policy, considered him the most dangerous 
Catholic in England, called him worldly and disloyal to the Holy See 
behind his back, and thought his Catholic works unorthodox. 

The Catholic introduction seems to me more accurate, on the 
whole, than the Anglican. But from both introductions it also appears 
how difficult it is to understand the great leader of the Oxford Move. 
ment, the great Oratorian. The one calls Newman a chameleon, a 
mineral of brilliant and flinty facets (p. 37); the other finds it difficult 
to see from Newman’s various statements the position of his mind re- 
garding the Oxford scheme (p. 142) and calls him inconsistent. How 
urgently do we need a complete and reliable account of Newman's 
inner life, showing the perfect unity and consistency of his many-sided 
personality! 

In the spring of 1954 the English Press accidentally became 
acquainted with the fact that a great number of unpublished Sermons, 
written and preached by Newman, were still preserved in black tin 
boxes in the Cardinal’s room at Edgbaston. Several publishers at once 
wired to Fr Henry Tristram to say that they were interested. ‘This book 
is the first fruit of their interest. Whereas the 170 Anglican Sermons 
will remain unpublished for the time being, Fr Stephen Dessain, 
Newman’s present successor as Superior of the Oratory, has edited the 
nine Catholic Sermons which were the only Catholic ones in Newman's 
handwriting. Seven of them had been preached in Birmingham’ 
Catholic Cathedral, in the first months of 1848, the eighth and ninth 
Sermons respectively in 1870 and 1873. Those who have enjoyed the 
pure, simple English of the Parochial and Plain Sermons, their austere un- 
worldliness and their fascinating realization of the supernatural, will 
certainly love these Catholic Sermons. ‘The most prominent features are 
Newman’s very serious view of life, his great desire to surrender himself 
to God’s will, his veneration and love for the Blessed Virgin, and his 
prophetical insight into the future of religion in Europe. They testify, 
too, to a quiet, happy possession of the whole truth regarding God and 
religion. Fr Dessain has written an able and exhaustive introduction, 
worthy of Newman and worthy of his great predecessor in Newman 
scholarship, the late Fr Henry Tristram. 

It may be interesting to notice that this book is the forty-fifth 
volume from Newman’s pen, thirty-six volumes having been published 
by himself and nine by others after his death, viz. Anne Mozley’s two 
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volumes of correspondence, the Addresses to Cardinal Newman and his 
Replies, the Meditations and Devotions, the Keble Correspondence, the 
Sermon Notes, the Autobiographical Writings, the subject of this review, and 
My Irish Campaign (for private circulation). 

FR ZENO, O.F.M.,CAP. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FAITH AND REASON 


John Henry Newman, our way to Certitude. An introduction to Newman’s 
psychological discovery: the illative sense, and his Grammar of 
Assent. By Fr Zeno, O.F.M.,Cap. 278 pp. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 19 
guilders. ) 


Fr ZENO has spent many years in the study of Newman, and is a sure 
guide to his thought. His sudject is what Newman himself, and perhaps 
most of his modern followers, would regard as his principal life’s work 
in the field of religious science. It is a subject closely allied to the aspect 
of Newman’s thought that was developed ina recent number of the 
DuBLIN REvIEW, his educational method. It is well known that New- 
man made original and important contributions to many fields of 
knowledge and activity, and we are no longer surprised to hear of a 
new book on Newman’s relation to this or that unexpected subject. 
Whatever may be true of Newman’s other contributions, here at least 
we are in the presence of the truly authentic. 

Nothing was dearer to Newman’s heart, and a greater weight of 
responsibility on his conscience, than his lifelong efforts to defend the 
reasonableness of the common man’s faith. He lived in a world in 
which rationalists and fideists seemed to agree that faith and reason 
were incompatible. Newman was convinced that he knew that they 
could not be incompatible. He was as certain of God as he was of his 
own existence and his reason, and he was no less certain that God, the 
source of his reason, had spoken. 

Yet he could not rest happy with the view of so many Catholic 
scholastics and Anglican evidentialists that there was no problem at all. 
How could there be rationalism, and how could there be genuine 
heart-searching among many who wished to believe, if all doubts and 
hesitations could be removed by syllogistic reasoning? Was it nothing 
deeper than ignorance and lack of education that kept learned people, 
as well as unlearned, from the acceptance and practice of Christianity? 

Newman found a great key to the solution of this problem in his 
psychological discovery that people assume without thought that ex- 
plicit logic is identical with reasoning. The rationalist seemed to claim 
that, if you cannot reduce your arguments to formal syllogistic reason- 
ing, then clearly your faith is based on irrational factors. On the other 
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hand, the scholastic or evidentialist seemed to claim that nothing but 
bad faith could prevent the rationalist from accepting his syllogisms, 

In actual practice, neither common man nor scientist, neither 
believer nor unbeliever, normally reach the truth by syllogisms. Nor, 
when they reach the truth informally, are they acting unreasonably, as 
it were from desire or passion. The most important part of Fr Zeno’s 
authoritative book is a description and proof, in Newman’s own way of 
thinking, of a power of reasoning which exists in all of us, and yet is not 
formal, and rarely can be reduced to syllogisms. It is most important 
that we should bear in mind that Newman does not attack the validity 
of any kind of reasoning, least of all of formal syllogistic reasoning. He 
merely doubts usableness of the latter in normal circumstances, as also 
its psychological power to convince. Fr Zeno makes quite clear in his 
book that, when Newman says that logic is not convincing, he is only 
speaking in terms of psychology, not of epistemology. He is not denying 
the objective validity of the syllogisms, only questioning its power to 
persuade. 

This leads to another original feature in Newman’s defence of 
ordinary flesh and blood, and its power to reach God. Not only do we 
normally reason in a personal, implicit, ‘instinctive’, way, which defies 
scientific analysis, but we never bring home any truth to ourselves as 
real until that truth begins to affect our whole person. When Newman 
says, for instance, that we reason with the whole man, he means that, 
until the whole man is won over to the truth reached by our reason, it 
fails to be regarded as true by the whole man. The heart and the feel- 
ings must be won over as well as the mind. The mind has no normal 
power of dictating to them. Truths which remain in the mind alone 
remain mere notions, and fail to affect conduct. Indeed, often enough, 
the reason itself makes no move to discover them until the will, heart 
and feelings convince the man it is worth while. 

This is what Newman is getting at when he prefers things to 
thoughts, facts to notions, images to arguments, the real to the notional 
or abstract, reality to theory, the individual to the universal, the par- 
ticular to the general, the concrete to the abstract, the person to the 
abstraction, the individual thing to the universal law, practice to 
theory. This, of course, explains why some modern existentialists have 
hoped to find in Newman a forerunner. In common with them, he 
certainly believes in the importance of the living, loving, thinking 
individual person. But, with Newman, this emphasis on the concrete 
has no relationship whatever with philosophical or metaphysical 
existentialism. No man believed more firmly in the importance ol 
eternal truth. No one more frequently and explicitly appeals to the 
truth. Nor was Newman either Nominalist or Phenomenalist. Not only 
did he believe that there is no truth divorced from objectivity, but, 0 
the few occasions when he enters into the realm of philosophy, he 
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admits, as Fr Zeno shows us, the reality of true universals. As a rule, 
however, he is not interested in such concepts. He prefers to insist that 
the individual is not universal, and that over-emphasis on the universal 
will lead to our misunderstanding of his inalienable personality and 
individuality. 

Fr Zeno, among the many services he renders us in this clear 
analysis of Newman’s thought, shows us the danger of understanding 
Newman’s terms in a technical scholastic meaning. It is a perpetual 
stimulus and challenge to Newman research to discover how differently 
from the scholastics, and how untechnically, he uses words like nature, 
essence, probability, instinct, sense, image, and even perhaps substance 
and accident. I would suggest to Fr Zeno that, in his Anglican writings, 
Newman seems to use the word ‘faith’ even more widely and less 
technically that Fr Zeno himself understands. 

It is one of the most salutary effects of studying Newman that one: 
is forced to get behind the word to the underlying thoughts. It is prob- 
ably a realization of this that has done much to stimulate the fantastic 
volume of Newman research that grows almost from month to month. 

It will be seen from this that Fr Zeno’s book deals with that aspect 
of Newman that is extremely vital to our modern unbelieving age. 
Many of us believe that in Newman’s illative sense (i.e. a power of 
reasoning, not of feeling) and in Newman’s writings in connexion with 
this faculty, we have the true middle way between rationalism and 
fideism, and the true defence of the common man’s faith and reason. 
This book can be highly recommended as a complete, clear and 
authentic account of what many think to be Newman’s most vital and 
original discovery. Fr Zeno wrote on this subject in Dutch many years 
ago. [he present English volume has been revised in the light of recent 
research. Englishmen cannot but be grateful for the interest shown in 
our great religious genius by scholars especially from Holland, 
Germany, Belgium and France. 

H. Francis DAvis 


GASQUET ASSESSED 


Cardinal Gasquet as an Historian. By M. D. Knowles. (University of 
London: the Athlone Press. 35. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR KNOWLES’ Creighton Lecture for 1956! is probably the last 
word on the once notorious but now receding Gasquet-Coulton con- 
troversy. Controversy, however, is perhaps a misleading word, since 


‘A version of this lecture was delivered by Professor Knowles to the Regional 
Conference of the Newman Association on ‘Historical Truth : the Catholic Approach’, 
held in Brighton in March 1957. 
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the thing that offended, angered and finally enraged Dr Coulton wa; 
precisely Cardinal Gasquet’s persistent silence. In the twenty-six page; 
of Professor Knowles’ lecture it was, of course, quite impossible for him 
to deal in detail with the don’s lengthening indictment of the prelate: 
but, after an exceptionally brilliant sketch of the old pre-Ford, pre. 
Ramsay Downside in which Gasquet was formed, in which he rose to 
importance and out of which he finally soared to eminence, he comes to 
consider his achievements and limitations as an historian. 

The achievements were real. Against the background of the Tudor 
historiography of the decade in which Henry VIII and the English Mon. 
asteries appeared they were a great deal more important than It is easy 
for us of the post-Pollard period to appreciate. And the book enjoyeda 
double success. The established expert on the period, James Gairdner, 
praised it, saying that the old scandals against the monks had now 
been dispelled for ever, and a decade later, when H. A. L. Fisher wrote 
his brilliant book on the first two Tudors for The Political History of 
England, he acknowledged his debt to Gasquet’s two-volume study of 
the Dissolution. Yet while the work earned the approval of scholars as 
the fruit of much patient work among the records—‘Gasquet had a 
real gift both for hard work and for discovering and appreciating the 
value of documents’—it was something of a best-seller with a wider 
public since its controversial appeal was strong both to Catholic and to 
High Anglican. 

In truth, it was a work of controversy first and an historical investi 
gation second. Gasquet set out to see whether the traditional Protestant 
accusations against the monasteries could not be disproved by an in- 
vestigation of the documentary evidence, and he found that for the 
greater part they could. Whether, had the documents not yielded the 
evidence he was looking for, he would still have published his book 
may be doubted. ‘He rarely approached an historical topic with an 
open mind; in other words he rarely approached it as an historian, 
writes Professor Knowles. But though the fact that Gasquet was out to 
prove a case did not in itself invalidate his conclusions, it did make it 
rather specially important that he should be ready to meet any reason- 
able challenge from a scholarly controversialist on the other side. But 
he was not, and he was to pay for it dearly. 

In 1901, eleven years after the publication of the second volume oi 
Henry VIII, G. G. Coulton, at that time an obscure scholar, wrote to 
Gasquet. The latter had based his contention that the moral tone o 
the monasteries was in the main healthy largely on the episcopal 
registers. But at the time he wroie only a fraction of these had been 
published, and the numerous slips and garbled quotations in his book 
had led Coulton to the suspicion that Gasquet’s main conclusion 
was based on a totally inadequate documentation. Apologizing {ot 
troubling him, Coulton sent Gasquet a list of all the printed registers 
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known to him, asking him to initial those he would rely on for his 
defence of the monasteries and cross out those upon which he would 
not rely, a procedure designed to give the Abbot a minimum of 
trouble. Coulton got no reply. He wrote a second and a third time, 
but received only two curt answers to the effect that Gasquet had not 
the time to go through his collections, the very labour that Coulton 
had been at pains to spare him. 

Then, in 1906, there was a cheap edition of Henry VIII. Not only 
did it repeat errors which had long since been exposed in the first 
edition, but it contained a new preface in which the author referred to 


‘any would-be literary chiffonnier’. ‘Coulton (perhaps rightly) saw a 


personal allusion, and it rankled.’ Henceforth, at any rate, he pursued 
Gasquet relentlessly. He saw him as the sectarian apologist masquerad- 
ing as an historian and trusting to his ecclesiastical eminence to exempt 
him from the rough handling which he deserved, not so much for his 
mistakes as for his impenitent refusal to admit or correct them. ‘The 
titles of Coulton’s pamphlets, Sectartian History, The Gasquet Scandal, A 
Premium on Falsehood indicate his mounting anger at Gasquet’s disdain- 
ful silence, and indeed his refusal to enter into a correspondence with 
Coulton was a grave mistake for which, in the end, he paid with most 
of his reputation. For Coulton, on points of fact, was almost always 
right : 


Obscure he may have been in 1901, but when he died in 1947, 
a Fellow of St John’s and of the British Academy, recognized by all 
as one of the most learned mediaevalists of the day, Gasquet’s 
writings had been blown upon and all but driven into oblivion. 


It was all a great and avoidable pity, for each of the parties came to 
see the other in caricature. Coulton saw Gasquet as the proud prelate 
lying brazenly in defence of his Order, and Gasquet saw Coulton as 
an atrabilious Protestant muck-raker, whereas they were each much 
more generous and open-minded than the other suspected. Had they 
made contact they might have done each other good, Gasquet soften- 
ing the cantankerousness of Coulton, Coulton disturbing the com- 
placency of Gasquet. 

Gasquet was, by the code of modern scholarship, very naughty 
indeed. It is not merely that he was quite exceptionally careless and in- 
accurate, but that he had a poor sense of literary honesty. An example 
of this relates to the execution in 1539 of Abbot Marshall of Colchester. 
In Henry VIII (1889) he presented Abbot Marshall as a martyr for 
having opposed the Royal Supremacy. This he did in perfectly good 
faith since, on the evidence then available, that seemed to be the truth. 
When, however, in 1895, Gairdner’s volume of Letters and Papers cover- 
ing the latter part of 1539 appeared, it contained a document in Abbot 
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Marshall’s handwriting in which he denied his opposition to the Royal 
Supremacy, revoked anything he might have said in support of papal 
claims and begged for pardon. Yet Gasquet allowed what he had} © 
written about the Abbot to be reprinted unchanged, and when, in} 
1906, he did make a rectification it was totally inadequate since it| 
ended with the statement that Marshall ‘laid down his life for con} 
science sake’. This piece of disingenuousness had practical conse} & 
quences, for at this very time a petition was being made to Rome for} 
the recognition of the Abbots of Glastonbury, Reading and Colchester 


Ln ap | 


— 


] 
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as martyrs for the Faith, and the petition, based largely on Gasquet} _ t! 
historical work, was granted. th 
1 be 


Gasquet was at the time the one man in England qualified to 
enter a firm caveat for the sake of historical truth, and to warn hi} or 
readers of his earlier ignorance. Instead, he persisted to the end inal A 
suppressio vert which in the circumstances carried with it more than} W 
a trace of suggestio falst. | tic 


iS 2) 
Ss 


Professor Knowles’ lecture is a pleasure to read. His prose 4 
limpid and his spirit admirably fair. ‘If it is perilous to accept Gasquet} f, 
uncritically, it is foolish utterly to neglect or despise him’ is his fina} gy 
conclusion. This lecture was needed as a corrective to the rathe} pa 
misleading chapter on the same subject in Sir Shane Leslie’s recen!} pe, 


biography of the Cardinal. flo 
OLIVER J. G. WELCH | Io, 


ORIENTAL NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Revolt of Asia. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 35. 64.) 


THE two lectures here printed were delivered to the Newman Asso 
ciation Summer School at Bangor in August 1956, and were subs. 
quently published in The Tablet. The theme of the Summer School wa 
‘The Church and the Nations’ : its object was to consider the missionan 
action of the Church in the widest sense. It is with the missionan 
action of the Church in Asia that Mr Dawson is concerned: but befor 
he deals with this theme he considers the historical background. Ht 
sees the growth of nationalism in Asia as the key to the problem. We 
tend to take the concept of nationality for granted, and often fail t 
realize that it is novel in the East. Yet it has aroused the peoples 0 
Asia to a state of political consciousness that is at variance with tht 
whole trend of their previous history. Now they think of themselves 4 
Indians, or Pakistanis or Indonesians: in the past it was their religiot 
loyalties which occupied their attention, and they classed themselves4 
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Moslems or Hindus or Buddhists. This change is the fruit of the Euro- 
pean influence. Impressed by the success of the West, the intellectual 
classes of Asia set out to learn the technical skills of European imperial- 
ists. They found, however, that education could not be confined to 
technology; Western political and social ideas began to flow in, and 
nationalist movements were born. Oriental nationalism is therefore 
essentially an educational movement, and can be traced back directly 
to the revolutionary changes which began in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Europeans are the progenitors of nationalism in Asia; and at 
the same time they are also regarded as its greatest enemies. They are 
the exploiters who must be driven out by the peoples whom they have 
both enslaved and awakened. 

Opposition to the political and economic power of the West is the 
only common element which the different nationalist movements of 
Asia possess. Behind the united front which the East presents to the 
West there are many bitter differences. Not only are there great poten- 
tial conflicts between the parties in power and the opposition parties: 
there are also conflicts of interest between absolutist monarchies like 
Saudi Arabia, democracies like India and totalitarian States like China. 
For the feeling of international community which nationalism has pro- 
duced in the East since.the war cannot persist. Nationalism is of its 
nature a disruptive force, leading to conflict between peoples simply 
because they live in different geographical areas. If it continues to 
flourish as unrestrictedly as it has done recently in the East the out- 
look is sombre. The Kashmir dispute is merely a foretaste of what we 
may expect if some higher principle is not recognized as the true norm 
of international conduct. Mr Dawson writes : 


As a means of evoking common loyalty and common action 
within a single society, there is no denying the value and efficiency 
of nationalism. But as an ultimate principle of human action, it is 
morally inadequate and socially destructive. Left to itself, it becomes 
a form of mass egotism and self-idolatry which is the enemy of God 
and man. 


Yet religious sentiments are still deeply rooted in Asia. This is a fact 
which sometimes has tragic results. The appalling massacres and out- 
breaks of mob violence which occurred when the British left India 
were more religious than political in origin. But for the purpose of Mr 
Dawson’s enquiry the important point is that there is a plane on which 
Christianity and the peoples of the East can make contact. We must try 
to enter into communication with those deeply seated religious beliefs 
of the Eastern peoples which persist beneath the secular surface of 
Oriental nationalism. Indeed, there is more hope of doing so now than 
there has been for centuries. For the movement which is driving 
Western political control from Asia is also breaking down the barriers 
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which have held Christianity at bay for so long. Religion in the East 
has in the past not been a private matter, as it is in the modern Westem 
world: each religion has created a cultural pattern of its own, laying 
down rules even for the minutest details of behaviour, such as the way 


to dress and what to eat. A man who broke free from this pattern by | 


embracing Christianity became a social outcast, cut off from the com. 





munity which had previously encompassed his whole existence. But 
this pattern of life, though still powerful in the villages, is fast dis. 
appearing as the forces of nationalism introduce an ever-increasing} 
number of Western ideas into Asia. This fusion of East and West give 
the Church a fresh opportunity of speaking to the East. As in the earl 





days of Christianity, the Church in Asia is working in a period of revo. 
lutionary change—there is the same ferment and break-up of estab 
lished systems. No one can say that it is likely that Christianity wil 
advance as rapidly in the East as it did in the Mediterranean are: 
during the early days of the Church. Christianity is still viewed with 
suspicion as the spiritual element of colonialism. Even more important, 
the world of the Roman Empire was passionately interested in religion: 
today material well-being is the goal of the masses—hence the seductive 
appeal of Communism. Yet the opportunity is there. The spirit o 
historical criticism is tearing old traditions up by the roots: soon even 
the remote village communities of Asia will feel the breath of change 
Some creed must flow in to fill the spiritual vacuum, and if Christianity 
does not do so there will be nothing to stand in the way of Communism 
Nationalism alone, though a potent force, cannot supply indefinitely 
the spiritual needs of mankind. ‘Religion is essential to humanity, and 
cannot be permanently banished from the modern world.’ 

Other world religions are fading, but Christianity cannot do » 
because its existence is guaranteed by God. The Church has, however, 
to operate through fallible human beings. There is need for a concer 
trated study of missionary technique if our efforts to bring Asia t 
Christ are not to be fruitless. Lines of approach are indicated. Firstly 
to the new educated classes, for they are Westernized and there 1s: 
basis for discussion and understanding with them. Secondly, to tht 
Oriental underworld—the world of the villages. This is the spher 
which is most cut off from Western ideas, but it is the one which 1s mos 





open to the good news of Christianity. Thirdly, to the intermediat 
sphere—the world of the cities; to shopkeepers, artisans, factory am 
office-workers. Here the spiritual need is as great (even if those in nett 
often do not recognize their own spiritual hunger) as it was in the grea 
cities of the Mediterranean world in the early years of Christianity 
This is probably the most fruitful field of action, and Bombay, Tokys 
Shanghai and Singapore may play in the future history of the Churd 
the part that was played nintecen centuries ago by Antioch, Ephesus 
Corinth and Rome. 
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Such is Mr Dawson’s diagnosis and prognosis of the fever which 
Asia is at present experiencing. Into this pamphlet of forty-eight pages 
he packs more perceptive comment than there is to be found in many 
much longer books. In its emphasis on the importance of religion in 
human life it is characteristic of the whole body of his work: without 
religion a culture cannot long survive. The firm theological foundation 
of all his writings is what distinguishes Mr Dawson from others who 
theorize about the broad movements of world history, and upon it also 
rests this analysis of the ferment of Asia. 


Puitie HARRIS 


PHILOSOPHIES OF HISTORY 


Philosophies de L’ Histoire. Recherches et Débats du Centre Catholique 
des Intellectuels Frangais.1 Cahier No. 17. (Paris: Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard. 500 frs.) 


THE philosophy of history is a subject about which many professional 
historians feel slightly uncomfortable. Although few of them would 
accept the view of one French historian, that the philosophy of history 
is their worst enemy, their attitude, and for that matter the attitude of 
many philosophers in England, has been such that only a few years ago 
the author of a useful little book on the subject remarked : ‘A writer on 
philosophy of history, in Great Britain at least, must begin by justifying 
the very existence of his subject.’ It was not that historians were unfa- 
miliar with the ideas of Hegel or Marx, or that they were not ready to 
discuss and criticize Collingwood or Butterfield or Toynbee in the light 
of their own special knowledge and experience, but that they felt, often 
with some justification, that many of those who over the centuries had 
put forward general theories about the meaning of history were talking 
ina language that was not the language of historians. They noted that 
many of the philosophies and ‘theologies’ of history were not in fact 
based on the results of historical investigation, but on philosophical or 
theological preconceptions, and that those who advanced them did so 
in reality on a priori grounds and not as a direct result of their empirical 
studies of history, even though they might subsequently appeal to 
history to support conclusions which they had in the first place reached 
by other means than by the study of history. 

This is not to suggest that English historians have made no contri- 
bution to the subject, or to accuse them of failing to reflect on the 


‘The Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais may be regarded as the Parisian 
Counterpart of the Newman Association in London. The reviewer of this publication 
4s a senior Lecturer in History in the University of Bristol and a member of the Bristol 
Circle of the Newman Association. 


Vol. 231. No. 474. N 
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nature of the processes they employ in their investigations. One has but 
to recall the work of Collingwood, Butterfield, Toynbee and 
Christopher Dawson to realize that the English contribution is far from 
negligible. But for all that, it is probably true to say that many pro. 
fessional historians, if asked to explain their philosophy of history, 
would say that they had not got one, and would claim that their 
business was to get on with the job of historical investigation. The result 
of this suspicion about philosophies of history on the part of professional 
historians is that a great many history students in English universities 
complete their studies without being required to give any systematic 
consideration to either of the two fields of investigation usually in- 
cluded under the heading philosophy of history: namely, the meaning 
and purpose of history (if any), and the nature of historical thinking. 

Distrust of philosophies of history is not so widespread in other 
countries, and this stimulating volume in the excellent series of Re. 
cherches et Débats du Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais provides 
further evidence of the vitality of the subject in French intellectual 
circles. The purpose of the editors is to begin an examination of the 
idea of the meaning of history in the light of the present state of knov- 
ledge and of the requirements of the Christian faith. In this volume 
they have brought together a number of essays which are primarily 
concerned with examining certain non-Catholic philosophies of 
history. This critical and to some extent negative approach is to be 
followed later by an attempt to arrive at an interpretation of history 
which shall be both positive and Christian. Contributions to this issue 
include an introduction by René Rémond on ‘Limites et Neécessité 
d’une Philosophie de I’Histoire’ ; a study of Hegel and to some extent 0! 
Marx by Henri Niel; an essay by Maurice Blin on ‘La Passion de 
l’Histoire’ which discusses, among other things, the relation between 
philosophy and history and which examines the revolution in thought 
since Descartes by which history has claimed in some measure to put 
itself in the place of philosophy ; a consideration of some of the views 0 
Heidegger by André Doz; two articles on theologies of history by RB. 
Marlé, S.J., and Georgette P. Vignaux; and a very interesting contr: 
bution by Maurice Nedoncelle on ‘L’Indigence spirituelle du devent 
collectif et son Histoire’. 

This volume is intended for the philosopher and the theologian 
well as for those whose interests are primarily historical, and it is prob 
ably only a reflection of the personal tastes of the present reviewer (0 
say that the most interesting and most helpful contribution is that 0 
René Rémond, who sets out to examine some of the problems as the} 
affect the professional historian. M. Rémond notes how profession 
historians have for various reasons, some of them sound and some 0 
them not so sound, tended to avoid discussion which seems to be in at} 
way philosophical. They have been chary of ‘big views’ purporting (0 
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explain the meaning of history, and these ‘big views’ have, generally 
speaking, been advanced by those who are not historians by trade. 
M. Rémond considers that there is great danger in this separation 
between those who study history and those who claim to explain it. It 
isalso very dangerous for anyone, whether he be a professional historian 
or not, to try to put history into a strait-jacket. 


L’histoire, réalité concréte et mouvante, expérience humaine, 
est infiniment plus variée, plus complexe, plus riche de possible que 
ne le disent et ne le donnent a penser les spéculations du systéme. 
Il y a plus de choses entre le ciel et la terre dans l’histoire des 
sociétés humaines que dans toute la philosophie de l’histoire. 


But this does not mean, says M. Rémond, that the professional 
historian ought not to reflect on the meaning of history. He ought to do 
so, and, if he is worthy of the name, he cannot avoid doing so. He is 
compelled to take part, consciously or unconsciously, in the great dis- 
cussions on the philosophy of history. The tendency of professional 
historians to turn away from biography to a consideration of groups 
and classes is but one illustration, showing as it does a change of 
emphasis in the minds of historians on the relative importance of the 
individual and the group in the making of history. The fact that during 
the last ten years more than half the doctoral theses in history presented 
at the Sorbonne have been concerned with economic and social history 
isnot due to chance or to taste alone, but to the belief, conscious or un- 
conscious, that economic forces are the ones that really matter in 
shaping human history. It may well be that as a result of this belief the 
importance of personality and of political factors has been underesti- 
mated. Be that as it may, the point is that the approach of the pro- 
fessional historians to their subject has in this and other matters been 
influenced by a philosophy of history. The historian ought to reflect 
consciously on the meaning of history and thus develop his own phil- 
osophy of history, and the philosopher ought to take into account the 
work of the historian. The more that speculation about the meaning of 
history is based on the study of history, the better both for the philos- 
opher and for the historian. In spite of all its limitations, Toynbee’s 
great synthesis has its value, for it arises from a study of history, not 
from the arm-chair speculations of a philosopher ignorant of the actual 
course of events. 

Maurice Nedoncelle also deals with the kind of question that 
immediately concerns the professional historian. He considers such 
matters as the relation of the individual to the society in which he lives, 
and he asks to what extent societies have in fact embodied in themselves 
those remarkable spiritual values which have since Hegel so often been 
attributed to them as collective entities. In handling these topics M. 
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Nedoncelle does not forget the question that will always arise in the 
mind of the historian considering any particular philosophy of history, 
namely, to what extent can this philosophy be substantiated by histor. 
ical evidence. M. Nedoncelle incidentally comes nearer than most of 
the contributors to considering the positive Christian approach to the 
problems of history. 

Not all the contributors to this volume examine their subject from 
the point of view of the historian, and much of what they say seems to 
be primarily the concern of the philosopher and the theologian. The 
historian may feel that the discussion is often conducted in terms which 
belong to other disciplines than his. This does not lessen the value of 
the essays as contributions to a discussion of the history of ideas, and it 
is no doubt largely explained by the fact that the contemporary debate 
in France tends to be conducted in these terms, but it does, at least as 
far as some of the essays are concerned, limit their value to the historian, 
It is certainly very important that the historian should pay attention to 
the views of the philosophers and the theologians, but, as M. Rémond 
pointed out, the philosopher and the theologian must also take into 
account the requirements of the historian when they are discussing the 
material on which he works, and in some of these discussions the 
historian may well feel that the atmosphere is altogether too rarified 
for his taste. He may think that some of the contributors in discussing 
the various philosophies of history have been excessively concerned 
with tracing the development of ideas and their relationship one to 
another and have not always given sufficient attention to the question 
of how far these philosophies are supported by historical evidence. 

Another criticism that might perhaps be made of this volume 1s 
that it is in some ways too limited in the field which it covers. The con- 
tributors do admittedly cover a great deal of ground, but the reader is 
left with the impression that this is a series of highly specialized studies 
rather than an attempt to examine critically the main philosophies of 
history. Hegel rightly gets plenty of attention and so does Marx, 
although he might with profit have had more. There is not much about 
Spengler, and even Toynbee who has attracted so much attention with 
a view of history that claims to be at once world-embracing and based 
on detailed historical knowledge plays only a minor réle in this work. 
However, it may be a littic unfair to press this point, since the editors 
frankly admit the limitations of their first volume, and no doubt the 
scope of the work was to some extent determined by the particular 
interests of those willing to contribute. 

Professional historians may also regret that this work tends to be 
concerned with general theories about the nature of historical develop- 
ment to the exclusion of the problems arising from the nature of 
historical thinking. This is perhaps unfortunate in view of the fact that 
many historians who fight shy of general theories of history are never- 
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theless very interested in examining the processes and methods which 
they use in their historical thinking. 

These criticisms are not intended for one moment to suggest that 
this is not an extremely valuable collection of essays, fruitful in ideas 
and with a great deal to offer to theologian, philosopher and historian, 
be he amateur or professionali. The editors and the contributors are to 
be congratulated upon launching this important enterprise, and the 
reader will look forward with interest to the further volumes they plan 
to produce. It may be that one day the Newman Association will form 
its own History Group and that its members will be able to discuss, 
among other things, some of the many questions suggested by this 
admirable volume. 

Patrick McGRATH 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 


Lay People in the Church. By Yves Congar, O.P. (Bloomsbury. 27s. 6d.) 
The Role of the Laity in the Church. By G. Philips. (Mercier. 15s.) 
Forward the Layman. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. (Blackfriars. 145. 6d.) 


Ir 1s, I believe, a general rule that a reviewer ought to be an expert. 
This reviewer is the exception to the rule. I am one of the laymen about 
whom these three books are written but I am not a theologian, therefore 
I am not in a position to criticize their theological content. That means 
that one of them, Lay People in the Church, cannot here be given the study 
which it merits because, while all three of these works contain a funda- 
mental theological core, this work is a magisterial theological examination 
of the subject. The theologians must turn therefore to the technical 
journals for an evaluation of these works at the professional level. 

No one who is interested in the lay apostolate—indeed, no edu- 
cated layman—can afford to neglect Pére Congar’s book. There is not 
a chapter in it without new light on things familiar and the re-expo- 
sition of things half-forgotten; and all this with a wealth of learning. 
Lay people are bound, I suppose, to think that this is ‘a good book’, 
because it must increase their self-confidence. It does not flatter them, 
nor does it exalt them, but it does relate their lives to the whole work of 
the Church. In the hands of some lay people it may do harm because 
it might prompt in them an anti-clerical attitude ; but that, I think, is a 
risk that is inherent in the re-education of the laity in their apostolic 
responsibilities. A certain amount of rather ill-informed and ill- 
directed criticism of the clergy is an ‘occupational disease’ to which 
some of those engaged in the lay apostolate will sometimes fall victims, 
just as some priests fall victims to clericalism. Unfortunately, the con- 
servative is more likely to notice the former and therefore he may pay 
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too much attention to it. That is exactly what happens all too con. 
monly in our parishes. I have said that Lay People in the Church ought to 
be read by many lay people; I must insist that it ought to be read also 


by other people. 


Mer Philips of Louvain wrote his book, The Role of the Laity in | 


the Church, after the publication of Pére Congar’s work. It is much 
shorter than the latter and, without any disrespect, much more 
popular. It was rather spoilt for me because I had already read Ly 
People in the Church. To do justice to the considerable merits of 
Mer Philips’ book it should be read before Pere Congar’s. To be 
candid, I wondered whether Pére Congar really did need 447 pages 
to establish his thesis. There were moments when I felt that Mgr 
Philips said as clearly in half a page what Pére Congar said in three 
pages. Worse still were the moments when I recalled the voices of uni- 
versity chaplains and diocesan priests expressing more succinctly and 
more cogently the same argument. But perhaps that is because I am not 
a theologian, or perhaps it is a matter of national tradition. One of 
the best parts of The Role of the Laity in the Church is that in which the 
author comments on some of the modern criticisms of the organized 
lay apostolate—criticisms which we are rather quick to set aside. 
Mer Philips disposes of them, but he leaves one with an appreciation 
of the elements of truth which they contain and so implicitly warns his 
readers of the dangers. 

The third of these books is doomed to fight heavy consumer-resist- 
ance. Its English title is well calculated to stop any sensitive person 
from opening its covers. This is a pity, because there is plenty of good 
stuff inside. Pére Perrin writes with an eye for the practical difficulties 
which face lay people in their apostolate. In a section called “The 
Apostolic Approach’ he gives a realistic analysis of some of these prob- 
lems. Not everyone will agree with all his opinions, but there will be 
few who will not benefit from them. 

The translation of these works varies in quality. Mr Donald 
Attwater, who translated Pére Congar, faced a formidable task not 
least because the tradition of Catholic theological writing in English 1s, 
on the whole, rather constrained. I wonder whether we are yet using 
our living language with sufficient courage. Forward the Layman has 
not quite the touch which is evident in Lay People in the Church; but 
it reads well. The same can be said for The Role of the Laity in th 
Church, although it is marred by some rather staccato sentences and 
abrupt paragraphing which left me a little out of breath. 

One criticism must be made of all three volumes: none has an 
index. Perhaps one cannot expect one in a work of a general kind 
like Forward the Layman, but surely one has a right to expect one 
in a technical work of the quality of Mgr Philips’ book. As for the 
omission of an index from Lay People in the Church, it is little short 
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scandalous. Do publishers think that we learn books of this kind by 
heart; that we can refer without trouble to a scholarly reference on 
any of 477 pages? At the price of 28s., this book is not dear, and those 
who read books of this quality would certainly pay more, if necessary, 
to have them complete. An index is part of a work of scholarship, and 
not a superfluity. 

Each of these three books concerns itself at some point with the 
organized lay apostolate, and from them we can take ideas relevant to 
the position of the organized lay apostolate in this country. By and 
large it is true to say that it is now accepted. Of course there are still 
many parish priests who will not have any lay organizations in their 
parishes—apart trom the customary pious confraternities. Whether 
decisions of this kind are ever questioned by higher authority a layman 
is in no position to know, but one would assume that if all the lay 
organizations blessed by the Bishop are forbidden at the parochial 
level, private explanations are required at the appropriate time. The 
clerical opposition to the lay apostolate will, I believe, literally die out. 
There will remain, however, lay problems inherent in the very nature 
of it which will for ever dog its development. 

Those who commit themselves formally to the apostolate must con- 
vince themselves that their personal sanctification is of fundamental 
importance. This is easy to forget, particularly if one is immersed in 
administrative duties—how much easier it now is for laymen to sympa- 
thize with clerical administrators. An aid to this conviction is to be 
found in the practice of going to Mass and praying on behalf of one’s 
fellows. No one with any conscience can fail to ask himself constantly 
whether he cannot prepare himself better for such a task. His respect 
for the dignity of his fellows demands sincerity of him. The fraternal 
representation of others before the face of God gives to the spiritual 
life, for many of us, a new significance. 

Many of those engaged in the organized apostolate are ignorant of 
more than the general outlines of the Faith. The second of the four 
points in the conclusions of the Second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate reflects a deep concern about this situation. Clearly there is 
no call to make every lay person a theologian, but there is room for the 
development of teaching methods which will help adults to gain a 
deeper comprehension of the Faith. The precise form of instruction 
must depend on the environment and the form of each person’s apos- 
tolate. Development along the lines of the simple, experimental forms 
of parochial adult education undertaken by the Manchester Newman 
Circle may be one answer. 

Another problem is the political and social naiveté of the Catholic 
populace. Indeed, the acceptance of the organized lay apostolate may 
even owe something to this naiveté. For some, particularly the pro- 
fessional anti-Communists who see everything in terms of an upside- 
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down Marxism, it is ‘the answer to Communism’. For others, just as 
sincere and just as muddle-headed, it is the justification for grasping 
‘the outstretched hand’, no matter by whom or with what motive it is 
extended. How are we to educate the Catholic populace? Each of the 
authors whose books have suggested these ideas insists on the necessity of 
realism in the lay person committed to the apostolate. At some point in 
the appreciation of the world as it really is, the laity in this country 
stumble upon the written word. One wonders whether the malforma- 
tion of political and social thinking does not begin at that point. Is our 
weekly Press good enough? Are our pamphlets (of all kinds) of sufficient 
quality? Do our seminarists hear enough critical academic assessments 
of social, political, literary and economic affairs? Are the services pro- 
vided by the movements cf the lay apostolate which specialize in social 
action and international education used to the full by the others? 

And what are we to do about the zealots? (“The nuns like Benedic- 
tion?! Tell them to walk to Walsingham’.) In secular life the man with 
a hobby-horse is considered a bore and his hobby is the subject of 
ribaldry. This also happens in the field of the apostolate. More serious is 
the problem of those who think that only their movement is the genuine 
article and who find fault with every other one. Only the very young 
or the very immature are quite so simple, but refinements of this error 
are not uncommon. Co-operation in communal tasks, like the prepara- 
tion for the Rome Congress, is perhaps the best cure for it. Care should 
be taken in the apostolic formation of those at school to see that a wide 
vision is given to them. Above all, any kind of secret, under-cover ‘in- 
filtration tactic’ must be roundly called what it is. Fortunately in this 
country we have an outstanding example of the most generous co- 
operation between apostolic movements. It is with pride that we recall 
the decision taken nearly ten years ago by the Young Christian Students 
the Grail and the League of Christ the King to withdraw from the 
Universities (save for the long-established Lock groups at Oxford an¢ 
Cambridge). This decision, taken at the request of the Union d 
Catholic Students on the grounds that the student apostolate was 
suffering and, if continental experience was any example, would 
probably be sundered by the presence of a multiplicity of agencies, has 
been honoured in the letter and the spirit. 

Pére Congar, Mgr Philips and Pére Perrin all emphasize the adul 
nature of the responsibilities of the lay person. For these we art 
trained in childhood and youth, and the agencies of this formation art 
the home, the parish and the school, and, to an increasing extent, 
specifically apostolic movements. Each of these institutions mus 
give the young person a formation related to his place within its life 
and each must examine itself critically to discover how this is to b 
done. Thus the mobilization of boys as altar-servers corresponds to bu 
one aspect of parochial life. Their free co-operation in the distributid! 
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of periodicals to the old or the sick might be of equal or greater forma- 
tive value. These four institutions must coilaborate in the work of 
formation, and the problems are many. For instance, to what extent 
have we yet analysed the way in which parents can co-operate with 
the apostolic organizations whose raisons d’étre is the formation of 
adolescents? 

The adult lives and works both with non-Catholic Christians and 
with non-Christians; a situation which does not make his apostolate 
any easier. The apostolate is not only concerned with ‘changing the 
water’: it is also concerned with catching the fish, and to that extent 
our personal relationships with our neighbours are of paramount 
importance. We cannot convert, but we must be messengers. The re- 
ception of the message may be spoilt by the atmospherics of our 
emotional involvement with our neighbours. In all our relations with 
non-Catholic Christians the emotional barriers are considerable. On 
the one hand there may be scorn for the intellectual confusions of 
Anglicanism and scorn for its political dependence; there may be dis- 
taste for the evangelical terminology of the Nonconformist, irritation at 
the joviality of the muscular Christian, and so on. On the other hand 
one knows that the other chap is afraid of Smithfield and the Inquisi- 
tion; he’s remembering catch-phrases about dogmas invented by a 
foreign Pope—and what about Colombia? The relief of these tensions, 
the christening of our relationship with our neighbour, is part of our 
apostolic responsibility ; it is up to us to take the first steps to end this 
emotional crisis. We might make a beginning by curbing our taste for 
historical nostalgia. 

Our positive concern for the needs of our non-Christian fellows calls 
for an ability to speak in simple ways of Christ and the Church, and it 
also calls for a rejection of bourgeois social criticism. We must expect 
non-Christians to behave in a non-Christian manner and we must love 
them just the same. This is difficult because all our training is in the per- 
fection of Christian behaviour and, although we sin, we know we sin. 
We are more easily shocked by lack of Christian standards than by lapses 
from them, and when we meet people who do not share our principles 
at all we are often tongue-tied. That is why the silent message of our be- 
haviour and our sense of responsibility is so critical in the apostolate, 
it is often the only ‘proof’ we can offer the non-Christian. It happens to 
be a very old one. 

The acceptance of the organized lay apostolate has made it re- 
spectable, and that in our society traditionally connotes conformity, 
conventionality and mediocrity, the comfortable bourgeois under- 
takers. If the organized movements of the lay apostolate are to avoid 
the shrouds of respectability, they must cherish a practical turn of 
mind, a co-operative spirit and experimental methods—i.e. they must 
be down-to-earth, unselfish and critical. We lay people have a proper 
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part to play in the life of the Church, and public recognition of it 
heightens our dignity and emphasizes our responsibility. Mgr Philips, 
and Pére Congar and Pére Perrin have put us in their debt by explaining 


to us what it is to be a lay person in the Church. 
Kevin McDONNELL 


THE NEWMAN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 


Fifteen Years of International Co-operation. A survey of the work of the 
International Committee of the Newman Association of Great 
Britain, 1942-57. By Francis Aylward, Ph.D. ‘The Newman Inter. 
national Centre. 


Tue Archbishop of Westminster, in his foreword to Dr Aylward’s survey 
of the international activities of the Newman Association, writes : 


. .. the Association has done much to foster understanding, to 
proclaim and defend Christian ideals; and to explain the Catholic 
standpoint in questions of the day. Based on the recognition of 
Christ in the person of our neighbour, the endeavours of those 
engaged in this work have been directed to students and graduates 
throughout the world. The Newman Association has played its part 
in the fulfilment of the Divine mandate to teach all nations, not 
only by its activities at the International Centre in Portman Square 
but also by its participation in Pax Romana and its co-operation 
with UNESCO. 


This survey is a most useful publication, packed with information 
that must be extremely interesting for any practical international 
worker. Under ‘Contents’, the reader sees at once the programme of 
the Association and, on page II, a well-devised diagram puts the 
twenty-four circles of the Newman Association in England, Scotland 
and Wales, together with its sister-organization, the Union of Catholic 
Students, ‘on the map’—nationally, within the University Catholic 
Federation of Great Britain, and internationally, within Pax Romana 
and its world-wide network of graduate associations in forty-eight 
countries and student societies in seventy countries. 

To 1800 members of ‘the Newman’ and to the growing ranks o 
Catholic graduates in this country, the activities of the Association on 
the home front, its publications, conferences and summer schools, 
Adult Education programme and Demographic Survey, are wel 
known. They are—to use the words of the introduction—‘a service t0 
the Catholic body and to the community as a whole’. But few people, 
even among ‘Newman’ members, realize the importance of the work 
undertaken in the international sector. Ever increasing numbers 0 
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foreign Catholics and foreign Catholic organizations all over the world 
are coming to know Catholic Britain, to understand and appreciate it 
better, and to benefit from its guidance and aid, thanks to the Newman 
Association’s ambitious and imaginative efforts in the field of inter- 
national relations. To those foreigners Catholic Britain has been and is 
ably represented by ‘Newman’ delegates abroad, at congresses and on 
exchange visits, and in this island by the Association’s spearhead—the 
International Committee and the friendly ‘crew’ at the Newman 
International Centre in Portman Square. To them, and to foreign 
Catholics resident in this country or coming here on a visit, ‘N.I.C.’ is 
the headquarters of what they regard as their ‘Catholic British Council’. 
They certainly know better than anyone else how much effort has been 
spent on them, how much more could be done were the material re- 
sources equal to the efficiency and devotion. Those countless foreign 
friends of ‘the Newman’, grateful for the ambassadorial services of the 
Association, would be the first to acclaim the hopes expressed in the 
introduction to Dr Aylward’s survey that this ‘appraisal of achieve- 
ments and difficulties may be of use to members as a background for 
future efforts, and to non-members and friends willing to give both 
moral support and financial backing’. 

Chapter I, ‘Background’, and Chapter II, ‘In wartime and the 
immediate post-war years’, outline the new concepts of international 
relations, and of the national and international responsibilities of the 
Catholic laymen. Facts prove that these responsibilities were realized, 
and opportunities eagerly seized by the British Catholics. The Inter- 
national Centre at Hereford House, started by the Newman Associa- 
tion with the personal encouragement of the unforgettable Cardinal 
Hinsley, became a veritable home for Allied Catholics; national Cath- 
olic activities that had to come virtually to an end in countries occupied 
by the enemy, could continue here. In particular, Catholics from 
Eastern and Central Europe were able to organize their work and were 
ready to take part in international life when, after Yalta, their countries 
remained behind the ‘iron curtain’ as part of the Church of Silence. 

The London Regional Pax Romana Congress in 1945, following 
the Newman Centenary Conference, was the fresh beginning of Pax 
Romana activities, the ‘rebuilding of broken bridges’. The part played 
then and later in the reshaping of Pax Romana by its International 
Vice-President, Dr Francis Aylward, is well remembered. One can 
easily trace his influence in the interest taken since then by the Cath- 
olic university movement in the work of UNESCO. This co-operation 
came to a triumphant fruition last year when Dr Aylward’s colleague 
on the Pax Romana Executive Committee, Dr Vittorino Veronese, 
was elected President of UNESCO. Another ‘Newman’ leader, 
Professor Hugh O’Neill, continues to serve as a member of the Vatican 
Commission to UNESCO. Recently, a Pax Romana stalwart, Dr 
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Rudolf Salat, became Director of the Cultural Department at 


UNESCO’s Paris headquarters. The establishment of the Newman | 


International Foundation, the creation of the Newman International 
Centre with the wholehearted and practical support of Cardinal 
Griffin, the setting up of the Newman Educational Foundation, were 
the successive and successful stages of this great work. 
Chapter III, “The international life of the Centre’, pictures vividly 
the useful activities which make 31 Portman Square such a busy place 
all the year round, including holidays. Catholics of all colours have 
profited by ‘Newman’ hospitality and assistance. Visits, meetings, | 
lectures, conferences, contacts with Catholic bodies at home and 
abroad give plenty of work to a team of experienced international 
‘mixers’. And always there is the irreplaceable Fr Herbert Keldany, the 
National Chaplain. 
Chapter IV, ‘Relief and Reconstruction’, describes the part played 
in assisting war victims in the field of education and cultural develop. 
ment. Symbolically, the greatest aid went, where it was most needed, 
to Polish and to German Catholics. The Newman Association’s friends 
in the Polish Catholic University Association ‘Veritas’, like the 
‘Newman’ member of Pax Romana, know well what a debt of grati- 
tude the Polish community in exile owes to the Association. Today, 
when new opportunities are open for assisting Catholics in Poland, the 
‘Newman’ is active again. Their international sense made them under 
stand at once the importance of speedy Catholic assistance to the 
Polish Catholics, and especially to the Catholic University of Lublin. 
The last chapters, on ‘Relations with different countries’ and “The 
task of Pax Romana’, show the scope of the work achieved and planned, 
embracing all continents, with a particular stress on missionary tert 
tories, and reveal a deep understanding of the mission which belong 
to the university men and women within the ranks of the Lay Aposto- 
late. Here—as in the whole pamphlet—is a carefully thought-out 
programme of action, supported by experience, closely connected 
with the needs of our times and following the wishes of the Holy See. 
The ‘Newman’ contribution made itself strongly felt at the 1955 World 
Congress of Pax Romana in Nottingham, organized by the Inter 
national Committee and supported by the Association as a whole. 
And Dr Aylward concludes: “The Association in its internation 
programme needs the moral support of all, and the active support 0 
an ever widening circle of members working to achieve the objectivt 
set forth by Cardinal Hinsley in 1939, “‘to be a creative force in this 
our distracted world”’.’ 
S. GROCHOLSKI 
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